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THE    PALACE    OF    KNOSSOS. 

(I'LATEi.    I. -II.) 

§   I. — Tin:  Campaign  of  1904. 

TlIK  fifth  campaign  on  the  Palace  Site  of  Knossos  had  a  twofold 
objective: — ;i;  The  continued  exploration  of  the  Palace  itself,  with  the 
special  object  of  ascertaining  its  original  elements,  on  which  the  Cists  and 
Repositories  found  in  1903  had  already-  thrown  so  much  light  ;  (2)  the 
further  investigation  of  dependencies  lying  be)-ond  what  ma\-  be  called 
the  inner  enceinte.  In  addition  to  this,  the  discovery  of  an  extensive 
Minoan  Cemetery  and  of  a  Royal  Tomb  went  greatly  to  swell  the  volume 
01  the  year's  excavation. 

(i)  The  Palace. — The  researches  in  the  Palace  area  have  been  very 
extensive,  and  a  variety  of  new  data  have  been  acquired  for  distinguishing 
the  first  and  second  period  of  the  Later  Palace.  In  the  West  wing  of  the 
Later  Palace  the  original  plan  can  now  be  clearl)-  distinguished  from  the 
existing  scheme,  which  is  shown  to  be  the  result  of  subsequent  remodelling. 
Fresh  stone  Repositories  belonging  to  its  first  period — like  those  found  in 
1903  containing  the  faience  figures  of  the  Snake  Goddess  and  her  Votaries, 
but  less  rich  in  relics — were  found  to  extend  North  of  the  others  beneath 
the  later  stepped  Portico  which  here  descends  to  the  Central  Court.  A 
whole  line  of  earlier  gypsum  walling  facing  this  Court  could  finally  be  made 
out,  a  little  within  the  later  wall  (§  6;.  This  original  fac^ade  was  seen  to 
have  been  partly  incorporated  in  the  later  constructions  and  parti}'  to  have 
been  broken  through  by  them.  The  West  wall  of  the  Palace  itself  and 
the  adjoining  Magazines  belonged  to  the  original  work,  but  the  entrances 
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2  A.  J.  Evans 

to  the  Magazines  were  found  to  have  been  altered  (§  7).  They  seem  to 
have  been  originally  wide,  but  were  afterwards  provided  with  comparatively 
narrow  doors  appropriate  to  the  valuable  contents  of  the  cists  along  their 
floors.  Later,  the  entrances  were  again  widened,  the  cists  reduced  to 
mere  shallow  cavities,  and  the  whole  fitted  out  for  the  reception  of  huge 
oil  jars.  From  the  superficial  deposit  of  some  of  these  cists  belonging  to 
the  second  period  of  the  Later  Palace  were  brought  out  a  variety  of 
painted  stucco  fragments  which  had  fallen  here  from  a  North-West  Hall 
above  (§  8).  Among  these  were  illustrations  of  the  bull  ring,  together  with 
other  frescoes,  slightly  larger  than  the  'Miniature'  paintings  found  in 
1900,  showing  part  of  the  facade  of  another  shrine,  with  the  'fetish' 
Double-Axes  stuck  into  its  columns. 

Thanks  to  the  invaluable  help  of  M.  Gilli^ron,  it  was  further  possible 
to  carry  out  an  elaborate  scheme  that  I  had  long  had  in  view  for  grouping 
together  the  earlier  discovered  '  Miniature'  frescoes  into  connected  designs. 
Two  panels  were  thus  reproduced,  one  showing  a  small  temple  and  halls 
on  either  side,  with  ladies  seated  or  standing  in  the  foreground  and  throngs 
of  men  behind.  The  other  depicted  walled  enclosures  with  trees  and  with 
similar  spectators  overlooking  a  court  where  gaily  dressed  women  were 
engaged  in  a  mazy  dance:  Fresh  interesting  fragments  were  also  detected 
of  the  painted  reliefs  exhibiting  parts  of  a  male  figure  with  a  fleur-de-lis 
crown,  and  these  permitted  the  restoration  of  the  entire  figure  of  what  was 
not  improbably  one  of  the  Priest-Kings  of  Knossos.  The  centre  of  the 
crown  was  found  to  be  adorned  with  peacocks'  plumes. 

In  the  West  Court  of  the  Palace  a  section  was  cut,  which  has  the 
highest  importance  in  its  bearing  on  the  stratification  and  comparative 
chronology  of  the  characteristic  stages  of  Minoan  culture  that  preceded  the 
construction  of  the  Later  Palace  (§§  3, 4,  5).  The  foundation  of  the  Later 
Palace  was  shown  to  have  been  posterior  to  the  great  age  of  polychrome  pot- 
tery ('  Middle  Minoan  II.').  Its  second  period,  as  appears  from  its  Egyptian 
associations,  did  not  come  down  later  than  about  1 500  B.C.,  but  there  were 
now  traceable  five  distinct  phases  of  culture  that  separated  the  initial  stage 
of  the  Later  Palace  from  the  latest  Neolithic  deposit.  Below  this  again 
the  Neolithic  stratum,  which  was  itself  superimposed  on  the  virgin  rock, 
attained  a  depth  of  from  six  to  eight  metres.  On  the  Western  borders  of 
the  Palace  the  total  depth  of  the  human  deposit  was  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  metres. 
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In  the  North-East  part  of  the  site  some  of  the  ^r^At.  pithoi  belonging 
to  a  very  early  Magazine  have  been  built  up.  These  are  larger  than  any 
vessels  of  the  kind  yet  discovered,  attaining  a  height  of  over  two  metres. 
The  Magazines  have  been  roofed  over  for  their  preservation.  The  roofing 
)f  the  Throne-Room  had  also  to  be  carried  out  in  a  more  permanent  and 
lifficient  way. 

(2)  Outlying  Remains.— A  Minoan  roadway  paved  with  fine  slabs  has 
been  traced  running  Westwards  from  the  Theatral  Area  for  a  distance  of 
over  230  metres  (§  10).  The  work  here  was  very  severe,  as  the  pavement 
lay  at  a  depth  of  nearly  twenty  feet  below  the  surface,  and  involved  the 
clearing  away  of  a  mass  of  later  structures  of  no  account.  Pits  sunk  to  the 
North  of  this  line,  moreover,  revealed  the  existence  of  important  Minoan 
buildings,  and  in  order  to  make  a  preliminary  exploration  of  these  a 
wide  cutting  had  to  be  carried  out  in  this  direction  (§  11).  The  structural 
remains  thus  brought  to  light  derive  extraordinary  interest  from  their 
associations.  A  rich  deposit  of  inscribed  clay  tablets  was  here  found 
referring  to  the  royal  chariots  and  weapons.  Near  one  of  these,  mention- 
ing a  store  of  8640  arrows,  were  found  the  remains  of  two  officially  sealed 
chests  containing  a  large  number  of  carbonised  arrows  with  small  bronze 
heads.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  structures  form  part  of  the  Royal 
Arsenal.  At  this  point,  owing  to  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  the  work 
and  the  advance  of  the  season,  the  excavation  had  to  be  broken  off.  It  is 
most  necessary,  however,  that  this  promising  area,  extending  along  the 
newly  discovered  roadway,  should  be  fully  explored. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  time  I  had  the  expert  assistance  of 
Dr.  Duncan  Mackenzie  in  directing  the  works,  and  in  the  present  as  in 
preceding  Reports  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  consulting  his  Day-Books. 
Mr.  Theodore  Fyfe  was  also  able  to  devote  some  weeks  to  the  architectural 
plans  and  drawings.  I  am  also  much  indebted  for  the  valuable  assistance 
afforded  by  M.  Gillieron  and  by  Mr.  Halvor  Bagge  in  the  delicate  task  of 
delineating  and  reconstituting  the  works  of  art  discovered.  It  must  also 
be  mentioned  that,  thanks  to  a  new  law  passed  by  the  Cretan  Assembly,  a 
series  of  duplicate  specimens  have  been  presented  to  the  excavator. 

The  work  began  on  February  15  and  was  continued  to  the  beginning 
of  July,  as  many  as  200  workmen  being  employed  during  the  height  of  the 
season. 
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^  2. — The  Minoan  Cemetery  and  Royal  Tomb. 

Already  by  the  end  of  February  the  skilful  soundings  of  Gregori  had 
made  clear  the  existence  of  a  Minoan  Cemetery  on  a  hill  about  half  a  mile 
North  of  the  Palace,  a  little  beyond  the  remains  of  the  Roman  City  Wall 
that  has  given  the  name  of  Makryteichos  to  the  neighbouring  village. 
This  is  in  fact  a  Northern  extension  of  the  hill  of  Kephala  on  which  the 
Palace  stands,  and  it  was  on  a  Northern  prolongation  of  the  same  range 
that,  later  in  the  season,  a  Royal  Tomb  was  discovered. 

As  m}-  previous  Reports  have  been  confined  to  the  Palace  and  its  imme- 
diate surroundings,  and  an  adequate  description  of  the  Tombs  required  very 
copious  illustration,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  issue  the  account  of  these 
in  a  separate  form.  The  excavation  of  the  Cemetery  and  Ro}-al  Tomb  has 
formed  the  subject  of  a  communication  by  me  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
and  will  be  published  in  Archacologia} 

The  hill  North  of  the  Palace  where  the  Cemetery  was  discovered  is 
locally  known  as  Zafer  Papoura  {jov  Za0ep  ?}  naTroOpa).  One  hundred 
tombs  were  here  opened,  the  contents  of  which  showed  that  the  bulk  of 
them  belonged  to  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  fall  of  the  Palace. 
The  civilisation  was,  however,  still  high,  and  the  character  of  the  art 
displayed  by  the  relics  found  showed  the  unbroken  tradition  of  the  Later 
Palace  Style.  Among  the  objects  brought  to  light  were  a  number  of 
bronze  vessels,  implements,  and  arms,  including  swords,  some  of  them 
nearly  a  metre  in  length.  One  of  the  shorter  swords  has  a  gold-plated 
handle  engraved  with  a  masterly  design  of  lions  hunting  wild  goats.  The 
jewellery  and  gems  discovered  were  of  the  typical '  mature  Mycenaean'  class, 
and  a  scarab  found  in  one  of  the  graves  is  of  a  Late  Eighteenth  Dynasty 
t)'pe.  Among  the  painted  ware  '  stirrup  vases  '  were  specially  abundant, 
some  with  magnificent  decorative  designs.  It  was  interesting  to  observe 
that  if  some  graves  belonged  to  warriors,  others  were  certainly  occupied 
by  artisans.  Thus  in  one  interment  the  saw  and  other  carpenter's  tools  were 
laid  beside  the  skeleton. 

The  tombs  were  of  three  main  classes  :  {a)  Chamber-tombs  cut  in  the 
soft  rock  and  approached  in   each  case  by  a  dromos  ;  in  many  cases  these 

'   It    will   also   be   published    ( B.    Quaritch)    in   a   separate  form  as    'The   Minoan  Tombs  of 
Knossos  ' 
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contained  clay  coffins,  in  which  the  dead  had  been  deposited  in  cists,  their 
knees  drawn  towards  the  chin,  {b)  S/m/t  s^rmu-s,  each  with  a  lesser  cavit\- 
below,  containing  the  extended  skeleton,  and  with  a  rooHng  of  stone  slabs. 
{c)  Pit-caves,  or  pits  giving  access  to  a  walled  cavit)'  in  the  side  below  ; 
these  also  contained  extended  skeletons.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the 
character  of  the  soil  the  bones  were  much  decayed,  and  only  in  a  few- 
cases  has  it  been  [possible  to  secure  sjjecimens  Un  examination.  A  certain 
number  of  skulls  have  been  sent  to  Knj^land. 

On  a  high-level  called  Sopata  {ra  'lo-toTrara),  about  two  miles  North 
of  this  Cemetery,  a  more  important  sepulchral  monument  was  discovered. 
This  consisted  of  a  square  chamber,  about  eight  by  si.x  metres  in  dimen- 
sions, constructed  of  limestone  blocks,  and  with  the  side  wails  arching  in 
'  Cyclopean  '  fashion  towards  a  high  gable,  though  unfortunately  the  upper 
part  had  been  quarried  away.  The  back  wall  was  provided  with  a  central 
cell  opposite  the  blocked  entrance.  This  portal,  arched  (jn  the  .same 
horizontal  principle,  communicated  with  a  loft\'  entrance  hall  of  similar 
construction,  in  the  side  walls  of  which,  facing  each  other,  were  two  cell> 
that  had  been  used  for  sepulchral  purposes.  A  .second  blocked  archwa\- 
led  from  this  hall  to  the  imposing  rock-cut  dromos.  In  the  floor  of  the 
main  chamber  was  a  pit-grave  covered  with  slabs.  Its  contents  had  been 
rifled  for  metal  objects  in  antiquity,  but  a  gold  hairpin,  parts  of  two  silver 
vases,  and  a  large  bronze  mirror  remained  to  attest  the  former  wealth  of 
such.  A  large  number  of  other  relics  were  found  scattered  about,  includ- 
ing repeated  clay  impressions  of  what  ma)-  have  been  a  royal  seal. 
Specially  remarkable  among  the  stone  vessels  is  a  porph\r\-  bowl  of  Minoan 
workmanship,  but  recalling  in  material  and  execution  those  of  the  Earl)- 
Egyptian  D)-nasties.  Many  imported  Egyptian  alabastra  were  also  found, 
showing  the  survival  of  Middle  Empire  forms  besides  others  of  Earl\- 
Eighteenth  Dynast}-  type.  Beads  of  lapis  lazuli  also  occurred,  and 
pendants  of  the  same  material,  closely  imitating  Egyptian  models.  Eour 
large  painted  jars  w-ith  three  handles  illustrate  the  fine  '  architectonic  ' 
style  of  the  Later  Palace  of  Knossos,  in  connexion  with  which  the  great 
sepulchral  monument  must  itself  be  brought. 

The  form  of  this  mausoleum  with  its  square  chamber  is  unique,  and 
contrasts  with  that  of  the  tholos  tombs  of  mainland  Greece.  The  position 
in  which  it  lies  commands  the  whole  South  Aegean  to  Melos  and  Santorin, 
and  Central   Crete  from   Dicta  to   Ida.      It    was   tempting  to  recognise  in 
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it  the  traditional  tomb  of  Idomeneus  ;  but  though  further  researches  in 
its  immediate  vicinity  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  rock-cut  chamber-tomb 
containing  contemporary  relics,  it  was  hardly  considerable  enough  to  be 
taken  for  that  of  Meriones,  which  tradition  placed  beside  the  other. 


§  3. — Section   beneath   West    Court  :    Stratum    belonging    to 
THE  Third  'Middle  Minoan  '  Period  and  its  Relation 
TO   THE    Earliest   Remains    oe   the  Later  Palace  (See 
•  Fig.  7). 

Already  since  the  first  year's  excavation  the  stumps  of  walls  had 
been  visible  in  the  pavement  of  the  Northern  part  of  the  West  Court 
about  65  metres  West  of  the  neighbouring  Altar  Base.  Successive 
winters'  rains  had  made  these  remains  clearer,  and,  as  it  seemed  probable 
that  important  evidence  of  early  stratigraphy  might  here  be  obtained,  it 
was   resolved   to  undertake   their  methodical   e.xploration. 

The  excavation  itself  was  carried  out  with  minute  care,  every  frag- 
ment of  pottery  being  set  aside  according  to  its  level.  The  first  result 
was  to  expose  below  the  pavement  of  this  part  of  the  West  Court  two 
contiguous  rooms  of  a  house,  each  of  which  had  a  doorway  on  the  East 
side.  At  92  centimetres  down  were  traces  of  a  floor  level,  and,  above 
this,  pottery  characteristic  of  a  particular  phase  in  Minoan  ceramic 
development. 

Dr.  Mackenzie,  who  carefully  examined  the  ceramic  remains  found 
above  this  floor  level,  notes  that  none  of  this  was  polychrome  in  the  true 
sense  such  as  other  ware  subsequently  found  beneath  the  floor  of  this 
hou.se.  White  and  sometimes  red  designs  on  a  lustrous  dark  glaze 
ground  survived  into  the  period  to  which  these  remains  belonged,  '  but 
yellow,  orange  and  crimson  have  practically  if  not  quite  disappeared.' 

'  The  tendency  of  the  decoration  is  distinctly  in  a  monochrome 
direction — simple  light  design  on  a  dark,  or  a  dark  on  a  light,  ground. 
The  proportions  of  these  two  classes,  as  in  the  earlier  Minoan  wares,  are 
fairly  equal.' 

This  deposit  was  found,  in  fact,  to  coincide  in  character  with  a  stratum 
already '  shown    to  represent  a   somewhat  later  phase  of  Middle  Minoan 

'  J.//.S.  xxiii.  (1903I,  pp.  179  stj.j. 
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ceramic  art  than  that  distinguished  by  the  true  polychrome  style.  The 
deposit  in  question,  which  lay  immediately  beneath  the  floor  of  the 
Room  of  the  Olive  Press,  was,  as  in  the  present  case,  superimposed  on 
a  stratum  containing  the  finest  polychrome  or  so-called  '  Kamares ' 
vsare. 

The  present  deposit,  as  that  immediately  beneath  the  Olive  Room 
floor,  is  already  marked  by  an  abundance  of  the  small  unpainted  cups  so 
characteristic  of  the  later  '  Mycenaean  '  remains  of  Crete  and  other  Aegean 
sites,  and  of  which  the  Cave  Sanctuary  of  Dicta  afforded  such  plentiful 
hoards.  With  these  moreover  occurred  somewhat  similar  cups  of  a  larger 
and  flatter  type  more  resembling  saucers.  Dr.  Mackenzie  notes  that  these 
flat  saucer-like  cups  are  also  found  in  the  earlier  polychrome  deposits  '  with 
and  without  a  lustrous  black-brown  glaze.  In  the  later  period  the  glaze 
tends  to  be  omitted  altogether.' 

Among  other  typical  forms  here  represented  was  a  jar  of  truncated 
pyriform  shape  with  a  pointed  knob  on  either  side  of  the  rim  and  covered 
with  an  almost  lustreless  purple-tinted  slip.  This  type  of  vessel  belongs 
to  the  same  class  as  a  series  of  jars  from  the  early  Magazines  with  the 
'  l^laster  Closet '  ^  beneath  the  South-East  wing  of  the  Palace,  some  of 
them  being  ornamented  with  beautiful  designs  of  lilies  in  white  on  a 
similar  pale  purplish  or  terracotta  coloured  ground.  A  complete  repre- 
sentation of  one  of  these  is  given  for  the  first  time  in  Fig.  r. 

Moreover  the  parallel  thus  established  between  the  pottery  from  the 
house-floor  under  discussion,  and  the  contents  of  these  South-East  Magazines, 
enables  us  to  assign  to  the  same  period  a  whole  series  of  vessels,  including 
a  class  of  tall  two-handled  store  jars  with  a  rudimentary  spout  at  times 
degenerating  into  a  mere  knob. 

These  jars,  which  were  left  standing  in  the  early  South-East  Maga- 
zines, had  at  first  been  regarded  as  merely  covered  with  a  monochrome 
purplish  slip.  A  season's  rain,  however,  brought  out  upon  one  of  them  (see 
Fig.  2)  some  remarkable  designs  in  white,  the  principal  feature  of  which  is  a 
cruciform  pattern  with  grass-like  sprays  between  each  limb.  This  orna- 
mental motive  stands  in  direct  derivative  relation  to  certain  kindred 
patterns  on  vases  of  the  preceding  polychrome  style.  The  design 
moreover   has  a   special    interest    from    the    fact  that  a  closely   parallel 

'  Kiioisos:  Report,  1902  {B.S.A.  viii.  p.  87  seqq.  and  p.  90,  Fig.  51). 
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motive  is  common  to  the  decorative  repertory  of  Middle  Empire 
Egypt. 

It  is  clear  that  in  all  the  above  deposits  we  have  to  do  with  a 
distinct  archaeological  stratum  which  may  now  be  definitely  classified  as 
'Middle  Minoan  III.'  The  existence  of  a  similar  stratum  was  moreover 
ascertained  by  means  of  test-pits  at  various  other  spots  immediately 
beneath  the  pavement  of  the  West  Court,  and  it  was  also  found  to  underlie 
that  of  the  adjoining  '  Corridor  of  the  Procession  Fresco.' 

In  the  latter  locality  there  occurred  in  the  same  deposit  certain  fragments 
of  a  peculiar  class  of  large  jars  possessing  a  special  comparative  value. 
The  fragments  in  question  belonged  to  '  Knobbed  Pithoi '  like  those  found 
in  the  Early  Magazines  of  the  North-East  Quarter^  (Fig.  3),  and  again 
beneath  the  later  Palace  floor  above  the  Walled  Pit  No.  V.2  These 
'  Knobbed  Pithoi,'  as  was  also  the  case  in  the  fragments  from  the  Procession 
Corridor,  are  characterised  by  what  may  be  termed  '  trickle '  ornament — 
brown  glaze  pigment  being  dabbed  on  near  the  rim  and  allowed  to  trickle 
down  the  plain  clay  sides,  so  that  the  effect  is  rather  that  of  the  outside  of 
a  pail  of  pitch  or  a  jar  of  glue.  This  simple  form  of  decoration  indeed 
was  doubtless  suggested  by  the  actual  appearance  of  jars  used  for  coloured 
liquids. 

'  Trickle '  ornament  already  appears  on  Knossian  vessels  belonging  to 
the  finest  polychrome  period.^  Knobbed  Pithoi  moreover,  similarly 
decorated,  have  lately  been  found  in  the  Palace  of  Phaestos,  in  early 
Magazines  near  the  West  Court,  associated  with  good  polychrome  pottery, 
and  the  origin  at  least  of  this  class  of  vessel  must  therefore  go  back  to  the 
Second  Middle  Minoan  Period. 

It  appears,  however,  from  other  evidence  that  the  Knobbed  Pithoi,  the 
remains  of  which  have  been  found  on  the  site  of  the  Knossian  Palace, 
belong  rather  to  the  Third  or  Latest  Middle  Minoan  stage.  In  the  case  of 
the  deposit  found  on  the  floor  above  the  Walled  Pit  No.  V.,  attention  has 
already  been  called*  to  the  association  of  the  remains  of  a  Knobbed  Pithos 
with  part  of  a  rim  of  a  large  jar  showing  white  spirals  on  a  black  and 

'  Knossos :  Report,  1902  {B.S.A.  viii.  pp.  10,  11). 

^  Knossos:  Report,  1903  (B.S.A.  ix.  pp.  26,  27). 

^  Knossos:  Report,  1903  (B.S.A.  ix.  p.  118,  Fig.  73<-;  pp.  119,  120).  The  'foreign'  vessel 
found  by  Professor  Petrie  in  an  Early  Dynastic  tomb  at  Abydos,  takes  the  history  of  this  'trickle' 
ornament  still  further  back  (see  op.  cit.  p.  120). 

*  Knossos:  Report,   1903  (B.S.A.  ix.  p.  27). 
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reddish- brown  ground  and  resembling  those  from  the  Early  Magazines  of 
the  South-East  Palace  area  which  now  turn  out  to  belong  to  this  Third 
Middle  Minoan  Age. 

The '  Magazines  of  the  Knobbed  Pithoi  '  on  the  Eastern  slope  of  thr 
Palace,  where  this  particular  class  of  jars  first  occurred,  afford  similar  indi- 
cations as  to  their  comparative  date.  These  Magazines  are  built  in  a 
cutting  immediately  South  of  those  containing  the  very  finest  jxjlychrome 
pottery  of  the  '  egg-shell  '  class,  and,  it  would  seem,  partly  at  the  expense 
of  these  earlier  store-rooms.  The  floors  on  which  the  Knobbed  Pithoi  stand 
are  at  a  lower  level  than  these,  and  no  trace  of  the  finest  Middle  Minoan 
ware  was  here  found.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rope  ornament  seen  on  some 
of  the  jars  of  these  Magazines  is  a  realistic  reproduction  of  the  actual  ropes 
used  in  the  transport  of  such  great  vessels,  and  shows  an  earlier  stage  of 
evolution  than  that  visible  on  the  Pithoi  of  the  later  periods. 

We  are  thus  again  led  to  an  intermediate  Period  between  the  acme  of 
the  great  polychrome  style  (Middle  Minoan  II.)  and  the  Late  Minoan 
Period.  This  result  moreover  is  borne  out  by  the  special  character  of  the 
signs  cut  on  the  blocks  of  the  entrance  pillars  of  the  '  Magazines  of  the 
Knobbed  Pithoi.'  These  signs  are  at  once  somewhat  more  compact  than 
those  of  the  earlier  class  but  are  more  broadly  and  deeply  cut  than 
the  generality  of  those  belonging  to  the  Later  Palace. 

The  Knobbed  Pithoi  of  this  set  of  Magazines  on  the  Eastern  slope  had 
been  found  in  a  much  broken  condition  and  the  rains  of  two  seasons  had 
further  served  to  disintegrate  them.  One  of  the  tasks  of  the  present 
campaign  was  to  build  these  up  as  far  as  possible  and  to  secure  their 
future  conservation  by  roofing  over  the  Early  Magazines  in  which  the\- 
stood.  An  example  of  one  of  these  as  thus  reconstituted  and  with  its  rim 
restored  is  given  in  Fig.  3.  Its  height  is  about  3-4  metres  or  nearly 
seven  feet— which  considerably  exceeds  that  of  the  largest  store-jars  of 
the  latest  Palace  Period. 

The  occurrence  immediately  beneath  the  pavement  of  the  \\  est 
Court  and  adjoining  Corridor  of  the  Procession  of  ceramic  fabrics  such  as 
those  described,  illustrating  a  Third  and  concluding  Middle  Minoan  phase, 
suggests  very  diflficult  questions  in  relation  to  the  earliest  remains  of  the 
Later  Palace. 

Unquestionably  a  great  deal  both  in  the  style  of  the  vase  decoration 
and  in  the   forms  of  the  vessels  shows  strong  aflrinities  wi«^h  tne  earliest 
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Kk;.  3. — Knobbed    Pithos,    Restored  (Middle    Minoax    III.).  1  Rom    Kaki.y   .Magazine 
OF  Nortu-East  1'ai.ace  Quarter. 
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ceramic  relics  fri)m  the  Cists  of  the  Lon^^  Ciller)'  and  adjuiiiin^f  Western 
Magazines  as  well  as  those  of  the  Temple  Repfjsitories  discovered  last 
year.  Yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  Cists  belong  to  the  original 
|)Ia!i  of  the  Later  Palace  and  arc  representative,  indeed,  of  its  First  Period. 
In  this  case  the  foun(latit)n  of  the  Later  Palace  must  be  held  to  go  back  l'> 
u  ithin  the  confines  at  least  of  this  Third  Middle  Minoan  Period. 

At  the  same  time,  in  considering  these  earliest  remains  of  the  Later 
Palace  we  are  struck  with  the  following  phenomena : — 

1.  The  signs  on  the  associated  blocks,  as  on  the  jambs  of  the  W  est 
ALagazines,  are  of  what  appears  to  be  a  later  style  than  those  of  ICa^t 
Magazines  containing  the  Knobbed  Pithoi. 

2.  The  floral  decoration,  consisting  of  crocuses  and  scrolls,  on  the 
votive  robes  of  faience  found  in  the  Temple  Rcj^ositorics  is  identical  w  ith 
designs — dark  brown  on  a  buff  ground — ver)'  characteristic  of  some  of  the 
earliest  vases  of  a  distinctly  Late  Minoan  character. 

3.  The  pictographic  style  of  writing  prevalent  throughout  the  most 
flourishing  ages  of  the  Middle  Minoan  Period  occurred  inclecd  in  what  ma\- 
now  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  earliest  Magazines  of  the  Later  Palace. 
Hy  the  time  however  when  the  Temple  Repositories  were  closed  we  find  it 
superseded  by  a  form  of  linear  script. 

4.  The  particular  form  of  linear  script  (t)-pe  A)  found  in  the 
Temple  Repositories  occurs  at  Palaikasrro  in  a  well-defined  stratum 
with  vases  of  the  Earliest  '  Late  Minoan  '  class. 

The  general  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led,  therefore,  is  that  the 
Later  Palace  was  founded  at  a  time  when  the  Third  Period  Middle  Minoan 
style  was  already  fully  developed,  but  that,  at  the  date  when  the  Great 
Repositories  and  Early  Cists  were  closed,  this  phase  of  culture  showed 
signs  of  a  transition  towards  that  which  has  been  here  described  as  Late 
Minoan  L  and  which  finds  its  best  illustration  in  the  beautiful  Zakro  \ases.' 

It  seems  probable  that  both  the  West  Court  pa\ement  and  th.itof 
the  Corridor  of  the  Procession  date  in  their  present  state  from  some 
Period  later  than  the  actual  foundation  of  the  e.xisting  Palace. 

'  The  note*  in  my  last  Ke|)orl  (p.  21)  on  the  ch.ar.icter  of  the  f.Trlic«.l  culture  re\eale(l  l'>  ihi 
I^ter  Palace  contains  a  serious  printer's  error.  In  lines  5  anti  6,  for  '  inunediatoly  ^.i-Ti' "  u.nl 
'  inimcdia'.eiy  a6(n-e  the  orij^inal  floors  of  the  First  Palace.'  The  tcrminoloijy  usid  in  the  tinal 
paragraph  also  re<]uires  revision  in  view  of  the  more  elaborate  stratification  now  before  u>.  I  01 
Middle  Minoan  I.  and  II.  read  Middle  Minoan  II.  and  III. 

2   * 
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§  4- — Section  beneath  the  West  Court:  The  *  Middle  Minoan  ' 
Stratum  (See  Fig.  7). 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  Section  that  the  building  immedi- 
ately beneath  the  floor  of  the  West  Court  belongs  to  the  Third  or  concluding 
Period  of  Middle  Minoan  culture.  The  walls  of  this  construction  went 
down  I  metre,  and  at  a  depth  of  75  centimetres  below  this,  or  175  metre 
below  the  level  of  the  West  Court,  there  came  to  light  a  floor  belonging  to 
an  altogether  different  building.  This  floor  in  fact  passes  beneath  the 
dividing  wall  of  the  two  upper  rooms  and  has  no  systematic  connexion 
with  the  later  arrangement  (see  Section,  Fig.  y)} 

Upon  this  lower  floor-level  and  partly  below  the  later  walls  lay 
a  quantity  of  vases  of  the  finest  polychrome  period,  many  of  them  in  a 
quite  perfect  condition.  From  the  fact  that  many  vessels  of  the  same 
form  were  piled  in  regular  nests,  it  seems  clear  that  we  have  to  do  with  a 
kind  of  store.  The  cups  with  carinated  contour,  derived  from  metal- 
work,  were  specially  abundant,  and  many  of  these  were  covered  with  a 
lustrous  black  metallic  glaze.  Again  and  again  in  surveying  the  ceramic 
fabrics  of  this  great  Middle  Minoan  Age  we  are  struck  by  the  parallelism 
presented  by  the  Fourth  Century  wares  of  Magna  Graecia  and  Sicily, 
with  their  lustrous  imitations  of  silver-plate.  The  wealth  of  the  Priest- 
Kings  of  Knossos  in  such  treasure  during  this  period — contemporary  with 
Twelfth  Dynasty  Egypt — is  not  less  clearly  reflected  in  these  imitative 
wares  of  common  use  than  is  the  luxury  of  Imperial  Syracuse  in  the 
later  fabrics  of  '  Great  Greece.' 

Further  representations  of  characteristic  vessels  from  the  same  floor- 
level,  for  the  most  part  with  polychrome  decoration,  are  given  in  Fig.  4. 
Among  these  the  lower  part  of  a  pyriform  vase  marked  a  is  of  interest 
as  presenting  the  horizontal  bands  of  semilunar  designs  which  characterised 
the  large  polychrome  vessels  found  under  the  Room  of  the  Olive  Press,  and 
some  Middle  Minoan  wall-decoration  from  the  same  region.  Of  the  other 
types  the  globular  bowls ^  and/  are  distinguished  by  their  very  fine  thin 
texture  recalling  that  of  the  egg-shell  ware  from  the   North-East  Palace 

'  About  25  ceniimetres  above  this  floor-level  and  between  it  and  that  of  the  rooms  above 
{Middle  Minoan  III.)  were  remains  of  some  intermediate  walls  of  no  importance. 
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region.     The  bowl  ^  with  its  elaborate  pattern   is   reproduced  on  a  larger 
scale  in  Fig.  5,  (2). 

The  occurrence  of  large  groups  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  period  of 
this  fine  polychrome  fabric,  lying  in  situ  and  practically  intact  on  a  Middle 
Minoan  floor,  has  now  repeated  itself  in  various  parts  of  the  Palace  site^ 
and  of  the  surrounding  Town.  This  recurring  phenomenon  best  explains 
itself  by  a  general  catastrophe  that  must  have  overwhelmed  the  Town  and 
Earlier  Palace  at  Knossos  during  the  mature  polychrome  period. 


Fig.  5. — Polychrome  Vessels  (Middle  Minoan  II.). 
(l)  From  North-West  Pit;  (2)  from  Cham.ber  below  West  Court. 


That  this  catastrophe  was  separated  by  a  certain  interval  of  time  from 
the  Latest  Middle  Minoan  Age  represented  by  the  rooms  immediately 
beneath  the  West  Court  pavement  is  further  shown  by  the  existence 
of  two  intervening  stages  of  habitation  visible  in  the  section  here 
explored.- 

\Ve  have  here  then  the  evidence  of  a  period  of  bloom,  destruction,  and 
gradual  recovery  leading  upwards  to  a  new   phase  of  culture — the   Middle 

■  Notably  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  rooms  beneath  that  of  the  Olive  Press  and  of  the 
'  Kamares'  Magazines  of  the  South-East  Palace  Quarter. 

*  Traces  occurred  of  a  somewhat  higher  floor,  still  of  the  same  polychrome  period,  25  centi- 
metres al)ove  that  with  the  well-preserved  vases.  Independent  again  of  this  and  immediately 
superimposed  on  it  was  a  wall-system  consisting  of  a  room  with  a  doorway.  Both  these  walls,  the 
foundations  of  which  lay  at  a  depth  of  i  "50  metre  below  the  pavement  of  the  West  Court,  and  the 
intervening  floor  were  alike  anterior  to  the  rooms  of  the  Thiid  Middle  Minoan  Period  described 
in  the  preceding  section.  The  floors  of  these  latter  lay  50  centimetres  higher  up  and  had  no 
relation  to  any  part  of  the  lower  systems. 
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Minoan  III.  of  the  preceding  Section — which  in  turn  was  the  immediate 
forerunner  of  the  Late  Minoan  and  affiliated  Mycenaean  styles. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  Section  beneath  the  West  Court 
pavement  with  which  we  are  dealing  there  are  no  relics  representing  the 
beginnings  of  the  polychrome  style  or  the  First  Middle  Minoan  Period  to 
which  these  belong.  This,  however,  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that 
the  present  floor-level  may  have  gone  back  to  that  Period,  since  what  is 
found  on  a  house-floor  naturally  belongs  to  the  latest  days  of  its  occupation. 

A  floor-level  with  well-preserved  polychrome  vases  analogous  to  the 
present  had  been  discovered  in  1903  in  the  contiguous  North- West  Build- 
ing. It  was  here  indeed  that  was  found  the  most  elaborate  vase  of  the 
polychrome  style  as  yet  discovered.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  there 
had  already  come  to  light  part  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  rubbish  pit  con- 
taining more  fragmentary  remains  of  vessels  of  the  same  Period.  The 
e.xploration  of  this  was  continued  during  the  present  season,  with  the  result 
that  a  mass  of  polychrome  pottery  of  the  finest  quality,  mostly  frag- 
mentary, though  in  some  cases  allowing  of  more  or  less  complete  recon- 
stitution,  was  brought  to  light.  A  few  typical  specimens  from  this  pit,  of 
the  polychrome  class,  are  shown  in  Fig.  6} 


§  5. — Section  beneath  the  West  Court:  'Early  Minoan' 
AND  Neolithic  Strata  (See  Fig.  7). 

Beneath  the  Earliest  '  Middle  Minoan  '  floor-level  of  the  West  Court 
Section  there  came  to  light  lower  parts  of  three  walls  belonging  to  a 
pre-existing  building.  It  was  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that  while  the 
various  Middle  Minoan  wall-lines  had  followed  an  orientation  exactly 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  Later  Palace,  these  earlier  walls  followed  a 
somewhat  divergent  course  and  belonged  to  a  quite  different  system. 

These  earlier  structures  belonged   to   what   seems  to  have  been   an 

'  /  shows  designs  like  double  axes.  The  'asterisks'  on/  are  typical  of  some  of  the  lustrous 
'  egg-shell  '  cups  from  the  North-East  quarter.  A  is  shown  on  a  larger  scale  in  Fig.  5.  It  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  'egg-shell'  fabric,  d  with  the  crocus-like  designs  seems  to  belong  to  the 
Third  .Middle  Minoan  Period  :  a  small  proportion  of  later  elements  was  included  in  this  deposit. 
Mixetl  in  almost  equal  proportions  with  the  pottery  from  this  pit  representing  the  mature  polychrome 
•lecoration  on  a  dark  ground,  there  was  brought  out — as  from  the  contemporary  floor-level  of  the 
West  Court — an  abundance  of  fragments  with  dark  designs,  generally  of  a  simpler  style  on  a  bufT 
ground.  Together  with  these,  moreover,  was  another  well-marked  class  displaying,  on  the  same 
buflF  ground,  white  or  white- bordered  patterns. 
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enclosure  with  a  South  side  98  metres  in  length  from  which  short 
sections  of  two  other  walls  run  North  at  right  angles.  The  longer  wall, 
of  which  two  sections  were  traced,  terminates  in  an  anta  showing  that 
there  was  a  doorway  in  the  North-East  corner  of  the  enclosure.  The 
Easternmost  of  these  walls  had  been  partly  used  as  a  foundation  for  a 
Middle  Minoan  wall  running  at  a  somewhat  different  angle.  The  longer 
wall,  of  which  most  remains,  is  of  good  ordinary  masonry  better  built 
than  the  walls  of  the  system  above  it.  It  is  preserved  to  a  height  of 
70  centimetres. 

A  plaster  floor-level  was  traceable  in  connexion  with  these  early 
walls,  layers  of  it,  several  times  renewed,  being  perceptible  in  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  doorway.* 

Unfortunately  the  small  extent  of  this  floor  hitherto  excavated  and 
the  paucity  of  the  relics  found  on  it  only  permit  us  in  a  general  way  to 
refer  it  to  the  Latest  Early  Minoan  Period  (III.).  For  a  fuller  notion  of 
this  stage  of  culture  the  best  evidence  is  still  supplied  by  the  relics  found 
in  the  cavity  below  the  floor  of  the  Room  of  the  Stone  Vats,'-  by  the 
hoards  of  vases  from  the  Well  near  the  oil-spout  on  the  East  slope, 
and  by  the  earliest  elements  unearthed  in  the  basement  room  with  the 
Stone  Pillars  at  the  South-East  Palace  angle.^ 

At  a  depth  of  56  centimetres  below  the  last-mentioned  stratum 
occurred  another  floor-level  with  which,  however,  within  the  limits  of  the 
area  laid  bare,  it  was  impossible  to  correlate  any  lines  of  walling.  The 
remains  above  this  floor-level  were  of  a  fragmentary  nature,  no  vases  being 
found  intact  upon  it  as  in  the  case  of  the  Middle  Minoan  floor  with  the 
fine  polychrome  pottery.  The  character  of  the  sherds  from  this  layer  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  whole. 

This  deposit,  from  the  position  that  it  holds  in  the  general  stratifica- 
tion of  the  section,  may  provisionally  be  regarded  as  representing  the 
Second  Early  Minoan  Period.  Among  the  sherds  here  found  a  fair 
proportion  attested  the  survival  of  the  Neolithic  class  of  fabrics  with 
hand-polished  surfaces  either  dark  or  light.  The  more  limited  use  of  this 
early  process  went  on  indeed  to  a  much  later  time. 

*  Dr.  Mackenzie  notes  as  an  interesting  feature  of  this  floor  that  '  it  is  seen  in  section  to  ascend 
in  a  step  up  North.'     The  North  connexions,  however,  as  yet  remain  unexcavated. 
^  Kuossos :  Report,  1903  (B.S.A.  ix.  pp.  94-98). 
'  Kuossos :  Report,  1903  {B.S.A.  ix.  pp.  17-19). 
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At  the  same  time  the  art  of  cciveriii^  the  face  of  vessels  with  a 
lustrous  black  shp  as  a  substitute  for  the  dark  Ncohthic  hand-jxjlishcd 
face  was  fully  matured  duriiii;  this  Second  '  Early  Minoan  '  A^e. 

As  a  result  of  a  careful  examination  of  the  pottery  in  this  stratum 
Dr.  Mackenzie  writes  : 

'Leaving  out  of  account  the  coarser  sherds  it  was  found  that  fragments  with  a 
dark  j^round,  though  slightly  in  a  majority,  were  in  fairly  e(jual  pr()pf)rtions  with 
those  sliowing  a  light  ground.  Against  35  with  a  dark  glaze  slip  there  were  34  with  a 
buff  clay  surface.  Of  those  with  a  dark  glaze  slip  10  had  geometrie  al  or  band 
decorations  in  a  dull  cream-white  pigment.  Of  those  with  huff  clay  surface  18 
had  band  or  geometric  decoration  in  slightly  lustrous  or  lack  lustre  brown  to-black 
glaze  on  this  light  ground.  Regarding  the  finer  fragments  with  the  dark  decoration 
on  the  light  ground  it  has  to  be  noted  as  important  from  the  point  of  view  of 
development — (i)  That  the  kinds  of  vessel  with  a  dark  ground  are  the  same  as 
those  with  a  light  ground.  These  are  two-handled  or  one-handled  spouted  jugs, 
cans,  cups,  bowls  and  plates.  (2)  That  the  decoration  is  of  essentially  the  same 
geometric  character  whether  light  or  dark.' 

Dr.  Mackenzie  rightly  insists  on  the  importance  of  this  parallelism  in  view  of 
the  later  developments  of  Minoan  ceramic  art.  Both  classes  pass  through  the 
same  geometrical  and  curvilinear  stages  of  decoration.  The  monochrome  decora- 
tion, dark  on  a  light  ground,  which  finally  triumphs  in  the  Late  Minoan  Age,  and  of 
which  we  see  the  outcome  in  the  so-called  '  Mycenaean  '  class,  '  is  marked  by  an 
unity  of  character  which  was  previously  common  to  all  Cretan  painted  jKJttery 
whether  with  a  light  or  a  dark  ground.' 

Two  vase  fragments  from  the  above  deposit  showed  a  curious  transitional 
technique  midway  between  that  of  the  pure  Neolithic  and  the  later  painted  ware. 
Here  '  a  broad  band  was  left  below  the  rim  unpolished  and  then  narrow  parallel 
horizontal  hands  were  drawn  along  this  dull  surface  by  means  of  a  blunt  instru- 
ment, probably  bone.  The  result  was  that  the  dull  parts  looked  like  lighter  bands 
on  the  lustrous  dark  ground,  and  indeed,  when  looked  at  carelessly,  the  surface 
appeared  as  if  the  dull  parts  were  produced  by  means  of  a  white  colour  that  had 
partly  faded  away.' 

Underneath  the  above  floor-level,  here  qualified  as  Early  Minoan  I  L,  was 
another  layer  only  32  centimetres  in  thickness,  282  metres  below  the  level 
of  the  VV^est  Court  pavement,  and  superimpo.sed  on  a  floor  or  clay  platform 
immediately  overlying  the  pure  Neolithic  deposit.  The  character  of  this 
stratum  resembled  that  immediately  above  it  in  that  it  contained  simply 
fragments  dispersed  throughout  it.  The  fragmentary  remains  contained 
by  it  presented,  however,  a  homogeneous  aspect.  There  was  no  sign  of 
disturbance  involving  the  intrusion  of  later  elements,  and  the  deposit 
therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  that  of  the  floor-level  immediately  above  it, 
could  be  judged  as  a  whole  and  as  generally  representing  the  fabric  of  a 
given  Period. 
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This  stratum,  to  which  the  name  '  Early  Minoan  I.'  may  be  con- 
veniently applied,  shows  naturally  a  greater  survival  of  Neolithic  elements 
than  the  preceding.  In  its  general  complexion  indeed  it  may  be  described 
as  '  Sub-Neolithic.'  No  wall-system  was  found  in  connexion  with  the 
parts  of  this  floor- level  that  were  uncovered. 

A  series  of  fragments  from  this  level  has  been  thus  analysed  by 
Dr.  Mackenzie : 

'Of  the  sherds  examined  (apart  from  i86  coarse  and  uncharacteristic  speci- 
mens), 50  fragments,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  total,  resembled  the  Late  Neolithic. 
Of  the  remaining  18  a  slight  majority  had  a  light  buff  ground,  while  8  had  a  dark 
glaze  slip  ground.'  In  some  instances  there  was  visible  the  Neolithic  "  rippling  " 
of  the  surface,^  the  tradition  of  which  survives  in  its  painted  imitations  right  down 
through  the  Middle  and  Late  Minoan  ceramic  series.' 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Late  Neolithic  strata  of  Knossos  the  wares  here  found, 
including  the  black  hand  polished  class,  showed  a  reddish  core  when  broken,  imply- 
ing that  during  this  and  the  preceding  period  an  improvement  had  taken  place  in  the 
firing  as  compared  with  the  Earlier  Neolithic  fabrics.  On  the  other  hand,  as  in  the 
immediately  preceding  Neolithic  class,  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  finer  kind  of 
incised  and  punctuated  decoration  with  its  white  gypsum  inlaying.  There  were 
only  three  incised  fragments,  and  their  incisions  were  *of  an  inferior  or  uncertain 
narrow  or  flat  and  superficial  character.'  The  same  falling  off  was  noticeable  in 
the  case  of  an  incised  hand-polished  fragment  from  the  immediately  overlying 
stratum.  The  incisions  here  were  very  faint  and  narrow  and,  as  in  the  other 
examples,  without  white  filling. 

The  imperfect  fixing  of  white  painted  decoration  on  a  hand-polished  surface, 
and  its  consequent  disappearance  in  many  cases,  made  it  difficult  to  determine 
whether  any  fragments  from  this  deposit  might  be  taken  to  illustrate  the  beginnings 
of  this  class  of  painted  ware.  The  indications  however  were  in  favour  of  that 
view.  One  fragment  moreover  showed  'parallel  bands  consisting  of  closely  placed 
vertical  scratchings  which  seemed  to  be  the  reminiscence  of  dull-white  bands  on 
the  dark  grey-black  hand-polished  surface.  What  we  have  here  is  not  the  imita- 
tion of  the  Neolithic  incised  ware,  but  of  dull-white  painted  bands  on  a  dark 
ground.' 

The  full  development  of  the  incised  decoration  with  its  white  gypsum 
filling  marks  what  may  be  called  the  'Middle  Neolithic'  strata  of  the 
Knossian  series.  The  decadence  and  gradual  disappearance  of  this 
decorative  method  observable  in  the  succeeding  deposits  of  the  Latest 
Neolithic  and  Earliest  '  Minoan  '  periods  was  in  part  at  least  the  effect  of 
the  increased  proportion  of  walls  with  a  light  ground  due  to  the  better 
firing  of  the  clay.  This  decline  was  also  doubtless  hastened  by  the  gradual 
rise  of  coloured  ornament. 

The  fact,  however,  that  this  decadence  should  thus  characterise  the 

'  See  Mackenzie,  'The  Pottery  of  Knossos'  {/.H.S.  xxii.  p.  160  and  PI.  IV.  Figs.  6-14). 
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Latest  Neolithic  and  Earliest'  Minoaii  '  strata  on  the  site  is  of  considerable 
importance  in  view  of  a  phenomenon  that  meets  us  among  the  fabrics  of  a 
somewhat  later  date,  namely,  the  Third  Early  Minoan  Period.  This  stage, 
as  already  noticed,  is  well  rcf^resented  in  the  deposit  found  in  1903  beneath 
the  floor  of  the  Room  of  the  Stone  Vats,  but  among  the  vases  there 
discovered  the  incised  and  punctuated  ware  with  white  inlaying  is  repre- 
sented by  a  well-preserved  clay  '  pyxis  '  and  the  lid  of  another.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  the  type  of  vessel  with  which  this  technique  is  here 
associated  is  of  constant  occurrence  in  Cycladic  graves  such  as  those  of 
Amorgos  belonging  to  the  contemporary  Early  Metal  Age  of  the  North 
Aegean,  and  that  this  practice  of  incising  and  inlaying  pottery,  which  had 
practically  died  out  in  Crete,  was  still  in  full  vogue  in  that  quarter,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  incised  clay  bo.xes  from  the  deposit  referred  to  were 
either  actually  articles  of  import  or  due  to  the  operation  of  a  strong 
Cycladic  influence. 

The  surface  and  texture,  and  even  to  a  certain  extent  the  form,  of 
the  vases  of  the  dark-faced  hand-polished  class  belonging  to  the  Sub- 
Neolithic  stratum  (Early  Minoan  I.)  with  which  we  are  dealing,  as  well  of 
those  of  the  immediately  underlying  Late  Neolithic  deposit,  suggest 
interesting  comparison  on  another  side.  Among  the  First  Dynasty 
remains  excavated  by  Professor  Petrie  at  Abydos  ^  were  certain  vessels 
with  a  black  surface,  in  some  cases  hand-polished  and  with  burnished 
vertical  striations,  which  were  quite  un-Flgyptian  in  character.  Professor 
Petrie,  who  during  a  recent  visit  to  Knossos  was  able  to  place  the 
fragments  side  by  side,  justly  observes  that  a  piece  of  the  neck  of  the 
largest  of  the  Abydos  vessels  which  he  had  taken  with  him  for  com- 
parison was  '  indistinguishable  in  colour,  burnish,  and  general  appxrarance  ' 
from  Late  Neolithic  or  Sub-Neolithic  Cretan  specimens  (see  Fig.  8). 
One  of  the  shapes  represented  by  the  Abydos  vases  with  a  hollow  sub- 
conical  base  supporting  a  bowl-shaped  recipient  is  ver\'  characteristic  of 
the  Cretan  series. 

The  fragmentary  character  of  the  Late  Neolithic  and  Earliest 
Minoan  pottery  from  Knossos  prevents  as  yet  the  establishment  of 
anything  like  complete  comparisons,  but  the  parallelism  is  at  least  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  these  non-Egvptian  vessels  found 
at  Abydos  are  contemporary  with  tlie  Cretan  t>-pes,  and  that  the)-  stan'l  in 

'  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  Abydos,  Tan  II.  p.  3S,  ami  PI.  XLII.  Kirs.  20-36. 
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direct  relation  to  them.  The  red-ochreous  colouring  material  found 
in  some  of  the  Abydos  bowls  corresponds  with  the  pigment  so  largely  used 
in  Crete  in  the  succeeding  Period  for  ceramic  decoration,  and  if  this  was 
an  early  article  of  export  from  the  island  the  presence  of  vessels  of 
transitional  Neolithic  type  on  Egyptian  soil  would  be  easily  explicable. 
That  there  was  already  a  direct  intercourse  between  Crete  and  Egypt  during 
the  time  of  the  first  four  Dynasties  has  been  already  demonstrated,  not 


Fig  8. 

(a)  Vessel  of  First  Dynasty  Dhtosit,  Abydos  ;  Partly  Restored. 
{/>.  c)  Vessels  from  Sub-Neolithic  Strata  (Early  Minoan  I.),  Knossos  ;  Partly  Restored. 


only  by  the  imitation  of  Egyptian  stone  vessels  of  that  period  by  the  native 
Minoan  lapidaries,  but  by  the  actual  importation  of  such.^ 

In    these   ceramic   parallels  we  have  another   important   link  of  con- 
nexion between  the  very  beginning  of  what  may  be  termed  the   Minoan 

'  Sec  Report :  Anossos,  1903  (H.S.A.  ix.  p.  98,  Fig.  67^ 
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A^e  proper  antl  the  I'irst  I\^'\-ptiaii  I)\'iiast)', — an  indication  of  j^rcat 
comparative  chronolojjical  value. 

lininediatcl)-  beneath  the  cla\-  platform  or  flcjor-Ievel  with  the  transi- 
tional ceramic  relics  described  above  as  *  Karly  Minoan  I.,'  begins  the  pure 
Neolithic  deposit,  which  at  this  point  was  found  to  attain  a  thickness  of 
643  metres,  as  atjjainst  533  for  all  the  '  Minoan'  and  superficial  strata  i)iit 
together.  The  soft  virgin  rock  was  here  reached  at  a  depth  of  1173 
metres  from  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

There  is  every  reason  for  supposing  that  the  more  primitive  deposit 
was  at  least  as  slow  in  accumulation  as  those  above  it.  The  probability 
indeed  lies  in  the  other  direction — namely,  that  the  accumulation  was 
more  gradual,  liut  even  assuming  an  equal  rate  of  deposit  for  the  Neo- 
lithic strata,  the  evidence  presented  by  the  West  Court  Section  (Fig.  7) 
points  to  a  vast  antiquity  for  the  earliest  human  .settlement  on  the  hill  of 
Knossos.  The  rough  equation  established  between  the  beginning  of  the 
'  Early  Minoan  '  Age  and  the  First  Egyptian  Dynasty  would,  if  we  take  the 
very  moderate  conjputation  of  Lepsius,  carry  back  this  stratum,  which  is 
5  33  metres  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  some  5800  )'ears — giving  a 
rate  of  deposit  of  somewhat  under  a  metre  for  a  millennium.  If  we  assume 
an  equal  rate  of  deposit  for  the  underlying  Neolithic  strata,  which  have  a 
thickness  of  643  metres,  it  is  evident  that  we  must  go  back  about  i2,ocx) 
years  for  the  beginning  of  the  Stone  Age  Settlement.  It  must  moreover 
be  remembered  that  in  some  neighbouring  test  pits  the  Neolithic  str.ituui 
attained  a  thickness  of  over  8  metres,  which  at  a  moderate  estimate  would 
imply  an  antiquity  of  some  14,000  years. 

This  deep  Neolithic  deposit  forms  a  vast  mound  on  which  all  the 
later  structures  and  deposits  of  the  Palace  Hill  of  Knos.sos  are  super|josed, 
and  of  which  the  hill  itself — analogous  to  an  Egyptian  or  Habj'loni.m 
'  Tell  ' — is  largely  made  up.  The  various  strata  of  this  deposit  are  not.  as 
in  the  case  of  the  overlying  '  Minoan  '  remains,  separated  by  definite  floors  ; 
but  a  distinct  succession  of  progressive  stages  of  primitive  culture,  marked 
by  more  or  less  constant  metre  levels  from  the  bottom  of  the  deposit,  cm 
be  clearly  made  out.^ 

It  is  impossible  now  to  enter  on  a  detailed  consideration  t)f  tlK>e 
successive  stages,  which   need    a    very  broad  survc)'    of   the    coinpar.iti\e 

'   Kor  a  general   summary  of  results,  as  rejjanls   the   Nenlithic    puttery,   .see    l>t.    M.ickeii/u  - 
article  in /.//. 5.  xxiii.  pp.  15S-162. 
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material  for  their  adequate  study.  The  West  Court  Section,  however, 
derives  a  special  importance  from  the  clear  upper  line  of  delimitation  afforded 
by  the  Early  Minoan  floor  level.  The  context  thus  supplied  enables  us 
to  trace  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  higher  out  of  the  lower  elements  of 
the  local  culture  under  specially  favourable  conditions.  From  this  point 
of  view  the  characteristics  presented  by  the  pottery  of  the  uppermost 
Neolithic  stratum,  immediately  below  the  '  Early  Minoan '  floor,  are 
extremely  instructive. 

The  results  of  an  examination  of  the  pottery  contained  in  the  upper- 
most metre  of  the  Neolithic  deposit  of  this  Section  are  summarised  as 
follows  by  Dr.  Mackenzie  : 

'The  pottery  was  found  to  have  unmistakable  marks  of  lateness,  (i)  Where 
incision  occurs  it  is  superficial  and  scratchy,  with  no  trace  of  the  earlier  white  fill- 
ing. (2)  The  hand-polished  surface  tends  to  lose  the  consistency  of  its  brown-to- 
black  lustre,  and  this  result  may  have  been  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  potter's 
oven.  The  use  of  the  potter's  oven  tends  itself  to  bring  out  a  terracotta  or  buff 
surface,  even  when  it  was  meant  to  secure  the  traditional  brown-to-black  hand- 
polish.  (3)  The  outcome  of  this  becomes  visible  in  the  indications  of  a  further 
stage,  in  which  the  buff  surfaces,  whether  hand-polished  or  unpolished,  are  sought 
out  on  their  own  account.'  Henceforward,  as  Dr.  Mackenzie  points  out,  '  the  buff 
surfaces  have  a  differentiated  existence  of  their  own,  which  from  this  time  onward 
has  a  continuous  history  through  all  the  successive  Minoan  periods.  The  light 
surface  invited  the  dark  geometric  glaze  decoration  of  the  next  Age.  In  fact  it 
preceded  the  light  decoration  on  the  dark  ground.  The  long  tradition  of  the 
hand-polished  Neolithic  dark  surface  had  first  to  be  overcome  before  light  design  on 
a  dark  ground  could  be  carried  out.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  Knossos  there  is  no  real  break  of  continuity 
between  the  Stone  and  Early  Metal  Ages,  nor  indeed  between  the  latter 
and  the  more  elaborate  civilisation  of  the  Middle  and  Late  Minoan 
Periods. 


§  6. — The  Earlier  West  Facade  of  the  Central  Court:  and 
Discovery  of  further  Cists  belonging  to  the  First 
Period  of  the  Later  Palace  (See  PI.  I.). 

The  principal  discovery  within  the  Palace  walls  of  1903  had  been 
the  great  Stone  Cists  or  Repositories  containing  what  appear  to  have 
been  the  fittings  of  a  small  shrine  of  a  Snake  Goddess.  The  position  of 
these  below  a  later  paved  floor,  provided  with  cists  of  much  smaller 
dimensions,  as  well  as  the  ceramic  and  other  contents,  showed  that  we  had 
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here  to  do  with  remains  belon^iii;^  to  an  earlier  sta^c  of  the  I'alace  histor)-, 
separated  from  the  later  b>'  a  considerable  remodelling.  The  closed 
cists  beneath  the  Magazines,  and  the  further  discovery  of  the  cists  below 
the  floor  of  the  Long  Gallery,  supplied  further  indicati(jns  of  the  same 
early  phase  of  the  building.  The  faience  and  other  inla)s,  and  the  earl)- 
pottery  with  white  design  on  a  dark  ground  fcnind  in  some  of  these  cists. 
showed  moreover  that  their  construction  must  be  referred  to  the  same 
early  period  of  the  building  as  the  Temple  Repositories. 

The  investigations  of  the  present  season  within  the  West  I'aiace 
■quarter  have  thrown  fresh  and  unexpected  light  on  the  original  arr.mge- 
ment  of  this  part  of  the  building,  and  on  the  extensive  character  of  the 
remodelling  which  it  subsequently  underwent. 

In  considering  the  plan  of  this  quarter  of  the  Palace  where  it  borders 
the  Central  Court,  a  curious  phenomenon  had  already  arrested  attention. 
This  was  the  appearance  at  intervals  ahnig  this  front  of  an  interior  as  well 
as  an  exterior  line  of  gypsum  walling  separated  from  the  other  by  an 
interspace  of  a  little  over  a  metre's  width.  The  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  such 
gypsum  construction  was  reserved  for  outside  walls  had  already  given  lise 
to  a  suspicion  that  this  inner  line,  in  fact,  repre.sented  an  earlier  fa(^;  Ic, 
afterwards  incorporated  in  an  enlarged  structure. 

The  results  of  this  year's  investigations  leave  no  remaining  douljl 
that  an  inner  and  earlier  frontage  line  existed  immediatel)-  West  of  the 
later  border  of  the  Central  Court  (see  Plans  A  and  B,  PI.  I  ).  It  is  clear. 
moreover,  that  like  the  West  wall  of  the  Palace,  and  that  of  the  Palace 
of  Phaestos,  this  early  fac^ade  was  not  carried  out  in  a  straight  line,  but 
showed  a  series  of  shallow  bays  and  slight  returns  throughout  a  large  part 
of  its  course. 

The  first  traces  of  this  inner  wall  line  are  visible  immediately  Kast  of 
the  Court  of  the  Altar  (see  Plan  A,  PI.  I.).  At  a  point  nearly  answering 
to  the  Northern  limits  of  this  Court  the  old  facade  took  a  short  turn 
Eastward.  Here,  by  the  '  Room  of  the  Chariot  Tablets,'  the  earlier  and 
later  wall-lines  are  very  clearly  visible,  and  in  this  case  the  interspace 
between  them  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  kind  of  inner  magazine 
or  repository  at  the  back  of  what  has  the  a()pearance  of  an  oflicial 
bureau.^  A  narrow  doorway  was  for  this  purpose  broken  through  the 
earlier  line  of  wall,  which  thus  gave  access  to  a  small  elongated  chamber 

'  Stc  AV/V//,  1900,  pp.  30,  31. 
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between  the  original  and  the  later  walls  of  the  facade.  Shut  in  between 
two  walls,  both  of  which  were  provided  with  gypsum  faces  and  intended 
as  outside  structures,  this  inner  chamber  must  have  had  something  of  the 
character  of  a  strong  room. 

The  interspace  in  question  was  also  very  noteworthy  immediately 
East  of  the  chamber  containing  the  two  early  Repositories.  The  East 
wall  of  this  chamber  itself  represents  a  section  of  the  original  facade. 
Here,  outside  the  gypsum  face  of  this  wall,  and  between  it  and  the  later 
wail-line  bordering  the  Central  Court,  is  a  small  elongated  compartment, 
with  a  floor  about  8  centimetres  above  the  level  of  the  Court.  On  this 
floor,  which  consisted  of  burnt  clay,  were  found  some  of  the  clay  seal- 
impressions  showing  an  armed  Goddess  on  a  lion-guarded  peak,  which 
already  in  1901  had  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  this  compartment  had 
formed  part  of  the  front  of  a  shrine.^  We  have  here  indeed  an  indication 
of  the  continued  dedication  of  this  part  of  the  building  to  a  religious 
usage,  but  it  is  now  clear  that  the  floor-level  on  which  the  seal-impressions 
lay  belongs  to  the  time  that  succeeded  the  great  remodelling,  and  has  to  be 
brought  into  connexion  with  the  new  line  of  frontage  on  the  side  of  the 
West  Court. 

Further  exploration,  however,  has  now  revealed,  about  23  centimetres 
beneath  this  floor-level,  an  earlier  floor  paved  with  small  limestone  slabs, 
which  were  found  to  go  under  the  later  wall-line  facing  the  Central  Court. 
We  have  here,  therefore,  a  pavement  standing  in  relation  to  the  inner  or 
original  facjade  on  this  side. 

A  noteworthy  feature  about  the  gypsum  blocks  of  this  section  of  the 
original  faqade  is  that  they  exhibit,  on  their  outer  sides,  certain  incised  signs 
answering  to  those  found  elsewhere  on  blocks  belonging  to  the  earliest 
structures  of  the  West  Palace  wing  including  the  jambs  of  the  Magazines 
along  the  Long  Gallery.  A  special  characteristic  of  the  signs  of  this 
period — which  may  be  defined  as  '  Middle  Minoan  III.' — is  the  occasional 
recurrence  of  compound  signs,  such  as  the  combination  of  a  Double  Axe 
with  a  Trident  or  Branch,  or  of  the  '  Window  '  sign  with  a  Star  or  Cross  Pate. 
A  similar  phenomenon — which  has  an  obvious  chronological  value — recurs 
on  one  of  the  gypsQm  blocks  of  this  section — the  sign  here  represented 
being  a  combination  of  a  Double  Axe  and  a  Star.  The  separate  associ- 
ation of  these  two  signs  on  a  block  is  seen  in  one  of  the  early  galleries  of 

'   A'nossos  :  Report,  1901  [B.S.A.  vii.,  p.  2?>  seq.). 
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the  South  I'"rt)iit.  The  ci^ht-raycd  '  Star,'  of  a  type  frecjucnt  011  tlic  jambs 
of  the  West  Maj^azines,  also  occurs,  b)-  itself,  on  a  block  cjf  the  old  fa<;a(ic 
at  this  point.  These  parallels  derive  additional  iniportancj  fnjni  the 
evidence  adduced  in  Section  7  below  as  to  the  j^reat  antitjuity  of  the 
jambs  of  the  Western  Magazines — which  seem  to  have  been  in  existence 
at  the  time  of  construction  of  the  earliest  Cists  in  that  quarter. 

hy  the  North-h'.ast  Corner  of  the  room  containinL;  the  Temple 
Repositories,  and  at  the  North  end  of  the  last  mentioned  interspace,  the 
old  inner  fac^ade  breaks  off  abruptly  in  a  gypsum  block,  the  outer  end  of 
which  is  s[)layed  back.  The  point  where  it  breaks  off  corresponds  with 
the  line  of  the  Southern  boundary  wall  of  the  Vestibule  and  stepped 
approach  of  the  Hall  of  the  Jewel  Fresco,  belonging,  as  we  now  know,  to 
the  latest  period  of  the  Talace.  At  this  point  there  is  a  real  breach  in  the 
original  frontage  wall,  filled  by  two  principal  creations  of  the  final  scheme 
of  remodelling — by  the  Vestibule,  namely,  of  this  u[>per  Hall  and  b\-  the 
Antechamber  of  the  Throne  Room  that  lies  immediately  to  the  North  of 
it.  The  lines  of  steps  that  lead  up  to  the  former  of  these  constructions 
and  down  to  the  latter  follow  the  later  frontage-line  of  the  Central 
Court. 

That  the  older  facade  wall,  however,  originally  continued  across  this 
gap  ^  is  shown,  as  will  be  more  fully  pointed  out  below,  by  the  occur- 
rence of  a  rounded  corner  of  the  same  gypsum  walling  beyond  the 
Antechamber  of  the  Throne  Room  and  in  line  with  the  last-mentioned 
section. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  traces  of  the  earlier  arrangement 
existed  in  the  area  occupied  by  these  later  buildings  it  became  necessary- 
to  proceed  to  a  thorough  investigation  of  certain  obscure  constructions 
underlying  the  V^estibule  of  the  Hall  of  the  Jewel  I'Vesco. 

A  first  result  of  these  investigations  was  to  bring  to  light  eiLiht  upright 
lining  slabs  of  gypsum,  following  a  line  parallel  to  that  cv  livpollusi 
followed   by  the  old  fa<jade,  and  a  little  w  itliin  it. 

West  of  these  lining  slabs,  and  separated  from  them  b\-  a  space  of 
I  25  metre,  remains  of  another  similar  series  of  slabs  became  \isible,  parallel 
with  the  others,  and  between  the  two  a  well  compacted  pavement  of  lime- 

'  Dr.  Macktiuic  is  til  npinion  ili.u  ccri.iiii  romaiii-  of  wall  f. nmdali.in,  oMriidiii;^  NDrili  in  a 
direct  line  from  the-  |Hiint  whore  the  old  fa<,Mile  breaks  ofl'.  are  t<i  Ik.-  rc-^ardetl  a^  MipplMni;  a  delinile 
trace  of  its  further  continuation  for  a  distance  of  275  metres. 
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stone  slabs.^    We  had  here,  therefore,  a  narrow  Corridor  or  Magazine  running^ 
just  inside  this  section  of  the  old  facade  wall. 

The  paving  slabs  of  this  were  at  first  taken  by  us  for  solid  blocks  of 
gypsum  belonging  to  a  massive  wall.  Further  examination,  however, 
showed  that  we  had  here  to  do  with  a  pavement  of  the  usual  kind,  and,  on 
pursuing  the  investigation  below,  it  was  found  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Long  Gallery,  the  pavement  masked  the  original  existence  of  a  series  of 

Cists. 

Three  large  limestone  Cists  or  Repositories  were  here  brought  to 
light  (see  PI.  I.  B),  the  Eastern  border  line  of  which  nearly  corresponded 
with  that  of  the  gypsum  lining  slabs  on  that  side.  Of  these  Cists  that  to 
the  South  was  the  largest,  its  width  exactly  answering  to  that  of  the 
pavement  above,  so  that  the  slab  forming  its  Western  wall  coincided 
with  the  line  of  the  gypsum  facing  slabs  of  the  Corridor  on  that  side. 
(See  Fig.  9.) 

It  was  observable  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  early  Cists  underlying 
the  Southern  end  of  the  Long  Gallery,  a  small  interval — in  this  case  6 
centimetres— filled  with  a  well-defined  clayey  stratum  separated  the  top  of 
the  walling  slabs  of  the  Cists  from  the  pavement  and  lining  slabs  above. 
At  the  same  time  the  correspondence  of  the  exterior  lines  of  the  upper 
and  lower  structures  indicates  a  systematic  connexion  between  the  two. 
The  existing  lines  were  consciously  followed,  and  neither  here  nor  in  the 
case  of  the  Long  Gallery  was  there  any  real  break  in  continuity. 

The  Cists  are  embedded  in  the  Neolithic  deposit  which,  owing  to  the 
planing  off  of  the  intervening  strata  in  this  quarter,  everywhere  underlies 
the  Later  Palace  constructions.  The  southernmost  Repository  is  the 
largest  of  the  three,  being  117  metre  in  width,  with  a  length  of  r6o  metre 
and  a  depth  of  83  centimetres.  The  other  two  were  slightly  narrower — 
ro4-o-98  metre — but  otherwise  showed  the  same  dimensions.  The  Cists 
were  contiguous,  the  same  dividing  slab  serving  for  those  on  either  side  of 
it  like  the  Northern  series  in  the  Long  Gallery.  Their  plan  and  section,, 
with  the  method  of  construction,  are  sufficiently  shown  in  Figs.  9  and  iq 
and  PI.  LB. 

Here,  then,  in  an  immediately  contiguous  area,  had  come  to  light  an 
extension  of  the  same  system  of  early  stone  Repositories  as  had  already,. 

^  These  lining  slabs  were  at  first  mistakenly  regarded  by  us  as  the  outside  lining  of  a  thick 
wall,  represented  by  the  later  filling  in  between  them,  necessitated  by  the  structures  above. 
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ill  1903,  afforded  the  splendid  discovery  of  the  Sanctuary  relics.  The 
exploration  of  the  present  series  of  Cists  was  unproductive  of  any  finds 
comparable  with  these,  but  at  the  same  time  the  ceramic  and  other 
remains  found  in  them  were  sufficient  to  show  that  the  contents  had 
originally  been  of  a  similar  kind  and  that  the)'  had  been  closed  at  the 
same  time  as  the  neighbouring  Temple  Repositories. 

These  remains  were  principally  contained  in  the  Southern  and  Middle 
Cists.     Among    them    were    fragments   of  gold    leaf  and    the    leg   of    a 


Fig.  9.— Sketch  showing  E.  Side  Slabs  of  Cists  and  Lining  Slabs  ok  Corridor 

BELOW  Later  Vestibule 


miniature  figure  of  an  ox  or  bull  executed  in  the  round  in  the  same  fine 
faience  as  the  figures  of  the  other  Rejxjsitories.  Fragments  of  similar  vases 
with  white  design  on  a  dark  ground  also  came  to  light,  and  others  with 
figures  of  birds  of  a  reddish-brown  hue  on  a  pale  buff  ground  which 
answered  to  the  imported,  apparently  Melian,  class  found  in  1903.    Besides 
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these    there    were    remains    of  three    large   stone    lamps    that    may   have 
belonged  to  the  Sanctuary  fittings. 

In  the  paved  Corridor  above,  which  must  be  referred  to  the  close  of 
the  Period  during  which  the  Gists  below  were  in  use,  were  found  frag- 
ments of  a  clay  pithos  of  an  earlier  type  than  those  of  the  Latest  Palace 
Period  as  seen  in  the  West  Magazines  and  elsewhere.  A  further  indica- 
tion of  the  approximate  date  of  this  early  Corridor  or  Magazine  had  been 
supplied  by  a  discovery  made  in  the  first  year's  excavations.  In  a  rect- 
angular space  immediately'  West  of  it,  possibly  answering  to  another 
parallel  Magazine,  there  were  then  found  a  high  px-riform  vase  and  other 
fragments     of    pottery    with     white    design    on    a    dark    ground.     These 
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Fig.   io. — Slction  beneath  Vestibule   of    Hall  ok   Jewel   Fresco   showing    Earlier 
Cists,  Corridor,  and  Floor  Levels. 


occurred  above  a  clay  floor-level  2'2o  metres  below  the  surface — in  other 
words,  almost  exactly  corresponding  with  the  top  of  the  newly  discovered 
Cists.  The  ceramic  types  there  exhibited  practically  correspond  with  those 
deposited  in  the  Cists  and  Temple  Repository. 

The  Corridor  or  Magazine  to  which  these  three  Cists  belonged  was 
closed  at  its  South  end  and  had  been  therefore  approached  from  the  North. 
The  northernmost  Cist  was  found  to  partly  underlie  the  South  wall  of 
the  Anteroom  of  the  Room  of  the  Throne,  and  traces  of  the  pavement  above 
it  going  still  further  into  the  thickness  of  the  wall  showed  that  the 
Corridor  had  continued  beyond  so  as  to  traverse  at  least  a  part  of  the  area 
later  occupied  by  this  Antechamber. 
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The  ICastcrii  facinj^-slabs  of  this  Corridor  were,  as  alrcad)'  noted,  the 
inner  coating  of  a  wall.  On  the  outer  side  of  this  wall  a  succession  of 
floor-levels,  pcrh.ips  helonj^in;^  to  (juite  small  cist  like  coinpartnu-r.ts. 
was  brouj^ht  out.  (See  Section  ;  Fi{^.  10.)  These  show  that  a  considerable 
interval  of  time  must  have  elapsed  between  the  |>erio(l  when  this  wall 
was  constructed  and  the  later  period  to  which  the  e.xistini,'  remains  of  the 
Vestibule  of  the  Hall  of  the  Jewel  j-'resco  are  to  be  referred.  A  limestone 
block  juttinij^  out  h'.ast  from  the  earlier  line  beloni^s  to  this  intermediate 
system. 

Dr.  .Mackenzie  notes  about  this  block  that  'it  is  i'i5  metre  long  Kast-W'est, 
055  wide,  aiul  032  high.  Its  best  face  is  South  and  it  rests  on  a  sub- 
structure of  smaller  masonry,  with  faces  South  and  West,  but  rtnigh  to  Kast.  The 
top  of  the  block  is  about  080  from  the  surface.  'I'lic  South  face  shows  red  stucco 
and  then  white  stucco  going  down  to  a  floor-level  with  white  cement  at  150 
metres  from  the  surface  and  70  from  the  top  of  the  block.  Helow  thi"s  floor  is 
white  wall  stucco  and  yellowish  floor  cement  at  a  depth  of  rye  from  the  surface 
or  0*90  from  the  top  of  the  block.  This  floor  level  is  itself  45  centimetres  above 
the  level  of  the  adjacent  South  ('ist.' 

'  On  the  West  face  of  the  same  construction  again  is  white  wall  stucco  going 
down  to  a  floor  2'5  metres  below  the  surface  of  t!ie  ground  or  i  25  below  the  tup 
of  the  block.  'I'his  floor  in  turn  is  12  centimetres  above  the  top  of  the  Cists,  so 
that  it  in  turn  must  be  of  later  date  than  they.  The  floor  has  underlying  it  a  pale 
clayey  earth  similar  to  that  which  covered  the  to[)s  of  the  Cists.' 

At  this  point,  then,  we  have  the  evidence  of  at  least  three 
successive  stages  of  construction  intermediate  between  tiie  new  1\-  dis- 
covered Cists  and  the  final  remodelling  to  which  the  X'estibule  above 
was  due. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  the  northernmost  of  the  three  new- 
Cists  together  with  a  continuation  of  the  Corritlor  pavement  runs  partly 
under  the  wall  which  separated  the  Hall  of  the  Jewel  Fresco  from  the 
Antechamber  of  the  Room  of  the  Throne.  At  this  point  the  original 
line  of  the  old  facade  wall  was  entirely  broken  through  by  the  e.\ca\a- 
tion  necessitated  by  the  construction  of  the  Antechamber.  Heyond  this 
room,  however,  the  original  existence  of  this  outer  h'ne  of  wall  enables  us 
to  place  in  their  proper  relation  the  rounded  corner  of  fine  gypsum  blocks 
excavated  already  during  the  season  of  1900.'  This  construction  now 
reveals  itself    as    a    rounded   turning-point   of  the  earlier  facade,  adapted 

'  See  A'c/or/,  1900,  p.  35,  I'i;;.  J, 
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as  part  of  an  inner  corridor  in  the  remodelled  building  and  thus- 
exceptionally  well  preserved.^ 

'  Branch '  signs  appear  on  the  face  of  these  corner  blocks  closely 
resembling  those  on  the  door  jambs  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
Magazines. 

The  rounded  corner  of  the  old  fagade  line  visible  at  this  point,  whatever 
its  exact  significance,  cannot  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  Later  Palace  in 
its  original  form  did  not  extend  North  of  this  point.  There  is,  on  the 
contrary,  abundant  evidence  of  the  great  comparative  antiquity  of  the 
quarter  of  thebuilding  that  lies  to  the  North-West  of  the  Central  Court. 


§  7. — Earlier  Arrangement  of  Doorways  in  the  West 

Magazines. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the  previous  season  a  long  line  of 
Cists  were  brought  to  light  beneath  the  later  pavement  of  the  Long 
Gallery.  This  discovery,  coupled  with  the  evidence  of  closing  or 
shallowing  of  similar  Cists  at  more  than  one  period  in  the  adjoining 
West  Magazines,  suggested  further  investigations  into  the  successive 
changes  carried  out  in  this  great  storage  department  of  the  Later  Palace 
during  the  various  phases  of  its  history. 

In  several  of  the  Magazines  narrow  slabs  of  gypsum  were  visible  in  the 
pavement  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  which  had  at  first  been  taken  to 
represent  the  side  walls  of  Cists.  On  examination,  however,  these  proved 
to  be  old  door  jambs  which  had  gone  into  disuse  at  the  time  when  the 
later  pavement  was  laid  down. 

The  most  perfectly  preserved  remains  of  this  earlier  arrangement  were 
brought  out  at  the  entrance  of  the  eighth  Magazine  (see  plan.  Fig.  11). 
On  each  side  of  this,  gypsum  door  jambs  of  the  usual  type  with  a  ledge  for 
supporting  the  paving  of  the  threshold  had  been  set  within  the  massive  stone 
jambs  of  the  original  construction  so  as  somewhat  to  narrow  the  doorway. 
The  door  jambs  in  this  case  were  made  in  two  pieces  fitting  on  to  each- 

'  This  curved  wall  rests  on  a  rough  limestone  plinth  which  seems  to  have  been  originally 
intended  to  be  invisible.  Owing  to  the  lowering  of  the  pavement  of  the  inner  '  Corridor  of  the 
Stone  Basin '  this  plinth  came  into  view,  and,  as  it  presented  an  incongruous  appearance,  was,  as  Dr. 
Mackenzie  observes,  cut  back  to  the  same  plane  as  the  gypsum  blocks  agd  masked  with  a  stucco- 
coating  which  also  extended  over  the  original  gypsum  facing. 
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Other  and  having'  the  inner  letl^'e  continiujus.  A  noteworthy  feature  about 
them  was  that  they  sh^'htly  projected  beyond  the  face  of  the  original  jambs 
or  antae  of  the  Maj^azinc.  This  phenomenon  was,  however,  explained  by 
the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  gypsum  hning  slabs  which  had  originally 
been  applied  to  the  face  of  the  antae,  and  the  thickness  of  which  corres- 
ponded to  the  slight  projection  of  the  inner  door  jambs  beyond  this  line. 
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Fig.   II. — Plan  of  Earlier  Doorway  ok  Eu.mtii  Magazine. 


Traces  of  a  similar  modification  of  the  original  entrance  were  found   in 
all  the  Magazines  from  the  sixth  to  the  thirteenth. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  their  original  shape  these  store  chambers  had 
been  provided  with  massive  antac  having  reveals  which  point  to  doorways 
of  the  full  breadth  of  the  Magazines.  We^do  not  here  find  the  threshold 
ledge  that  characterises  the  later  door  jambs,  and  the  whole  framework 
within  the  reveals  was  probably  of  wood. 
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Next  follows  the  period,  illustrated  b)-  the  present  discoveries,  when 
the  door-openings  were  narrowed  by  the  insertion  of  the  new  gypsum  door- 
jambs.  The  dimensions  in  the  various  Magazines  slightly  vary,  but  in  the 
Eighth  the  breadth  of  the  doorway  was  now  reduced  to  115  metre  in  place 
of  the  original  breadth  of  about  170  metre.  The  new  doorways,  of  more 
elaborate  construction  and  smaller  dimensions,  were  obviously  less  well 
adapted  for  the  introduction  of  large  storage  vessels  such  as  the  great  clay 
/////fl/,  and  point  to  the  need  of  securing  more  valuable  possessions.  It  was 
doubtless  during  this  period  that  the  Cists  or  '  Kaselles'  within  were  largely 
used  for  the  deposit  of  real  treasure  in  precious  metals,  and  ma)'  have 
contained  the  plate  and  ingots  referred  to  in  some  of  the  clay  archives. 
The  simultaneous  coating  of  the  antae  of  the  Magazines  along  the  side  of 
the  Long  Galler}'  with  gypsum  lining  slabs  also  evidences  a  high  level  of 
material  prosperity. 

In  the  next  period,  which  answers  to  the  latest  period  of  the  existing 
Palace,  these  narrow  door-openings  were  removed  and  the  entrances  to  the 
Magazines  restored  to  their  full  width.  It  would  even  appear  that  there 
were  no  doors  during  this  period,  since  the  sides  of  the  entrances,  where  the 
door-posts  should  have  been,  were  plastered  over  with  painted  stucco.  This 
stucco  shows  the  white  ground  and  red  dado  bands  characteristic  of  the  latest 
decoration  of  this  part  of  the  Palace  basement.  It  was  doubtless  at  this  time 
that  the  final  change  in  the  floor  of  the  Magazines  took  place,  the  earlier 
Cists  being  either  covered  over  with  the  new  pavement  as  in  the  Eighth 
Magazine  or,  as  was  more  usually  the  case,  reduced  to  mere  shallow  recipi- 
ents, probably  intended  to  hold  the  oil  that  might  escape  from  broken  or 
overturned  jars.     This  is  par  excellence  the  age  of  oil  storage. 

It  must  at  the  same  time  be  observed  that,  apparently  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  period  covered  by  this  last  phase,  the  entrances  to  some 
of  the  Magazines  were  again  straitened,  and  that  in  a  most  effective  manner. 
In  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Thirteenth  Magazines  a  pier  of  gypsum  or  lime- 
stone with  new  door  jambs  attached  was  set  against  one  or  other  of  the 
entrance  walls,  the  doorway  being  thus  reduced  to  about  half  its  original 
breadth.  It  is  possible  that  in  addition  to  the  liquid  contents  other  objects 
of  value  continued  to  be  dejjosited  in  these  Magazines. 

Further  remains  brought  out  this  season  near  the  South  end  of  the 
Long  Galler)'  show  that  during  what  ma)-  be  called  the  second  period  in 
the  history  of  the  West  Magazines  the  avenue  of  approach  was  carcfull)' 
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secured  on  this  side.     Traces  of  a  cruss-uall  u  ith  a  cc-iitral  doorwav.'  partly 
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'  The  Willi  itself  was  35  centimetres  thick,  and  the  gypsum  dnor-jamlis  th.ii  apj)ear  in  the  middle 
•  if  it  were  98  centimetres  apart.     The  dotir  was  controlled  from  the  Southern  side. 

It  will  he  seen  that  this  harrier  shut  off  the  greater  part  of  the  L<jng  ( iallery  an<l  the  Magazines 
from  the  l-ourth  onwards  from  the  southernmost  section  of  the  Gallery  and  the  three  first  Magazines. 
That  the  wall  was  later  than  the  Magazines  in  their  earliest  form  is  shown  hy  the  fact  that  it  was 
built  over  the  Southern  reveal  of  the  anta  between  Magazines  3  and  4,  against  which  it  is  set. 
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lost  ill  the  later  jjavcment,  were  here  broui^ht  to  licjht,  riiiinin'j  across 
the  KonjT  Galler\'  from  the  t;\'psiim  pier  that  se|)arates  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Mai^azines  to  that  which  hes  immediately  South  of  the  entrance  to 
the  Corridor  of  the  liranar\-   Tablets.     (See  plan,  Fi^.  12.) 

3    s. — Fkksc(jks    di:ri\ki>    from    a    Noktii-\Vi;st    IIai.i,    mi<)\vin(, 

PlI.I.AR    SiikiNi;. 

A  glance  at  this  section  of  I'alace  plan  (see  Fig.  13J  shows  that  the 
series  of  Magazines  from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  inclusive  are  longer 
than  the  others,  and  that  the  facade  wall  accordingly  juts  out  an  additional 
five  metres  into  the  West  Court  along  this  section. 

It  further  appears  that  the  dividing  walls  between  the  Tenth  and 
Ele\enth,  and,  again,  between  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth,  Magazines 
attain  an  exceptional  thickness,  evidently  to  support  the  outer  walls  of 
a  large  hall  superposed  on  the  area  in  question,  the  Eastern  boundar)-  line 
of  which  is  supplied  by  the  Northern  section  of  the  Long  Galler>'. 

According  to  the  above  indications  this  Xorth-Wcst  Hall  would 
ha\e  formed  an  almost  perfect  square  in  its  exterior  measurements — 
namely,  21  metres  North-South  by  20  East- West.  It  is  further  observable 
that  two  of  its  inner  supporting  walls — that  between  the  Twelfth  and 
Thirteenth  Magazine  and  that  between  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth — are 
somewhat  thicker  than  the  others,  suggesting  that  pillars  or  columns  ran 
along  these  lines,  thus  dividing  the  hall  into  three  equal  sections,  like 
the  '  Basilica  '  of  the  Royal  X'illa.^ 

A  series  of  discoveries  made  during  the  e.\ca\ations  of  1901  within 
the  North-Western  angle  of  this  area  and  just  outside  the  adjoining  part 
of  the  Palace  wall  had  alread)'  led  to  the  conclusion  that  some  im|)ortanl 
upj^er  structure  once  existed  (jn  this  side.-  Among  these  finds  were  part 
of  a  frieze,  composed  of  a  porph\ry-like  limestone,  showing  triglyph-like 
bands  of  spirals  between  half-rosettes  and  recalling  that  of  the  Pillar 
Shrine  in  the  Miniature  Fresco.  There  were  also  parts  of  wall-[)aintings 
executed  on  various  scales  which  were  evidentl\'  tlerived  from  the  same 
Upper  Hall.  Among  these  ma}-  be  mentioned  the  bust  of  a  girl  that  has 
struck  so  many  Parisian  observers  as  a  type  faubouricu,  and  male  figures  on 
a  smaller  scale,  some  of  them  holding  vases  in  precious  metals. 

'   Report:  Knossos,  1903,  I'l.  I.  -   Report:  A'nossos,  1901,  p.  ^4  sei/</. 
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A  kind  of  platform  of  massive  blocks  has  been  built  against  that  part 
of  the  Palace  wall  which  originall}-  supported  the  North-West  angle  of  the 
upper  structure  to  which  the  above  remains  belonged.  In  my  Report  of 
the  Excavations  of  1901  ^  I  was  inclined  to  regard  this  platform  as  having 
principally  served  the  purpose  of  a  buttress,  l^ut  the  Northward  exten- 
sion of  the  platform  has  now  gained  a  new  significance  from  the  fact 
that  it  points  directly  to  the  broad  Southern  entrance  of  the  rccentl}' 
discovered  Theatral  Area,  onl)-  some  twent)'  metres  off.  It  looks,  rather, 
as  if  we  had  here  the  substructure  of  a  ramp  giving  direct  access  to  this 
stepped  enclosure  from  the  Upper  Hall  with  which  we  are  dealing. 

A  discovery  made  during  the  present  season  has  now  thrown  a  new 
light  on  the  decoration  and  character  of  this  North- West  Hall. 

The  Cists  or  '  Kaselles '  in  the  floor  of  the  Thirteenth  Magazine  which 
underlay  the  central  section  of  this  area  were  found  to  contain  fragments 
of  exceptional  interest.  As  in  the  generality  of  cases,  the  Cists  of  this 
Magazine  had  been  partly  filled  up  and  reduced  to  less  than  half  their 
original  depth  by  means  of  new  bottom  slabs  during  the  concluding  period 
of  the  Palace.  As  first  constructed,  the  Cists  in  this  Magazine  had  a  depth  of 
r30  metre.  The  subsequent  superficial  receptacles  were  only  55  centimetres 
deep,  and  seem  to  have  served  as  vats  to  contain  the  overflow  of  oil  from 
the  occasional  breaking  or  leakage  of  the  large  store  jars — such  shallow 
receptacles  being  often  provided  in  the  oil  stores  of  modern  Greece. 

On  removing  the  bottom  slabs  of  these  later  vats,  the  lower 
compartments  were  found  filled  with  a  mass  of  plaster  and  other  debris 
evidently  swept  into  these  receptacles  during  some  extensive  repairs  in 
this  Palace  area  executed  about  the  same  time  as  the  alteration  in  the 
Cists  themselves.  Amongst  this  rubble  were  quantities  of  fragments  of 
painted  stucco  which  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  Hall  immediately  above  the  Magazine. 

Fragmentary  as  were  most  of  these  remains,  they  supplied  some 
valuable  indications  as  to  the  decoration  of  the  North-West  Hall  during 
the  flourishing  period  of  the  Later  Palace,  and  thus  supplemented  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  pieces  of  fresco  already  found  on  the  Western 
border  of  this  area. 

One  of  our  best  workmen,  a  Moslem  named  Hassan,  was  much 
excited  by  the  discovery  in  the  second   Cist  of  this   Magazine  of  what  he 
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supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of  the  Devil.  It  pnned  to  be  a  fresco  fia^^meiit 
shewinf^  part  of  the  head  of  a  swarthy  bull  with  very  woolly  hair  and  a 
red-riinmcd  truculent  e\e.  The  horns  were  painted  blue  and  the  head 
was  evidentlv  that  of  ;i  charging  animal.  The  subject  was  further 
explained  by  the  appearance,  a<;ainst  the  yellow  back[;round  of  the  design, 
of  stra^t^linf;  corkscrew  locks  evidently  belont.jin^  U)  some  C(iw-bo)- 
performer  who  had  either  been  tossed  by  the  bull  or  was  performing;  some 
kind  of  acrobatic  evolution  similar  to  that  of  the  bull-ring  fresco  found  i>n 
the  Kastern  borders  of  the  Olive  Press  area.  We  have  here,  then,  a  scene 
of  the  ttxnrokatliapsia.  The  drawing  of  the  bull's  head  is  spirited  and 
about  a  cjuarter  natural  size. 

Other  fragments  show  |)arts  of  a  crowd  of  men,  onl)-  the  heads  and, 
at  most,  the  busts  being  visible.  Their  eyes  are  indicated  by  small  white 
marks,  and  their  hair  is  curled  above  the  top  of  the  head  and  falls  in  Ujng 
locks  down  the  back.  The  background  is  formed  of  two  curving  bands  of 
jellow  and  sk)-blue.  The  summary  method  here  adopted  of  indicating 
multitudes  of  men  is  identical  with  that  of  the  miniature  frescoes  found  in 
1900,  though  the  scale  here  is  somewhat  larger.  Below  the  groups,  more- 
over, are  traces  of  a  white  band  with  horizontal  lines  which  seems  to 
answer  to  the  walls  seen  in  the  parallel  series.  Here,  too,  we  must 
recognise  spectators  looking  on  at  sports  or  dances,  perha})S  of  a  religious 
nature,  in  the  courts  of  a  building. 

\or  was  the  distinct  religious  note,  supplied  in  the  case  of  the 
miniature  frescoes  by  the  central  Shrine,  wanting  among  the  present 
remains.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  fragments  of  wall  painting  found  in 
these  'Kaselles'  are  of  an  architectural  character,  in  some  cases  showing 
portions  of  a  columnar  sanctuary.  A  part  of  a  triglyuh  band  with  red, 
black,  and  blue  panels,  and  of  a  half  rosette  of  the  typical  kind — white  and 
yelUnv  with  red  and  black  outlines — suggests  a  similar  application  to  th.it 
of  the  pillar  shrine  of  the  miniature  frescoes. 

Several  other  fragments  serve  to  make  the  religious  parallelism  still 
more  definite.  We  see  here  parts  of  an  extensive  architectural  composition 
with  contiguous  open  chambers,  divided  by  what  a})pear  to  be  woinlen 
posts,  and  with  entablatures  above  showing  the  round  ends  of  beams  and 
on  top  the  usual  '  horns  of  consecration.'  In  some  cases  there  is  seen 
below  the  openings  of  these  structures  a  timlx-r  framework  enclosing  what 
is  intended  to  copy  variegated  stone-work,  or,  more  probably,  the  imitation 
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of  such  in  painted  plaster.  Among  the  panels  depicted,  some  with  black, 
green,  and  white  spots  seem  to  be  copied  from  slabs  of  porphyry  or  of 
Spartan  basalt.     (See  Fig.  14.) 

The  section  of   building,  in    the  lower    part  of    which  these  panels 
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Fk;.   14. — Fresco  showing  part  ok  a  Sanctuary,  from  North-West  Hall. 


appear,  shows  in  an  opening  above,  against  a  black  ground,  a  part  of  a  capital 
of  a  wooden  column,  painted  orange,  brown,  and  red,  with  a  white  object 
projecting    from    the   top   of  its    echinus.     This    curious    feature  receives 
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fuller  illustration  from  the  section  rc|)roduced  in  IM.  II.  There  arc  here 
seen  three  wooden  columns  of  a  similar  type — characterised  b)-  two 
white  excrescences,  of  the  same  kind  as  the  preceding,  on  either  side  of  the 
capital  that  has  been  preserved.  The  entablature,  which  was  also  doubtlesN 
of  the  saine  composition  as  that  shown  in  F"ig.  14,  is  here  wantinj:^ ;  but 
on  cither  side  of  each  column — emphasising.^  its  sacred  character  -the  usual 
horned  cult  object  is  set  on  the  stylobate.  Ik-low  is  a  frieze  or  border  witlr 
rosettes  of  a  decorative  rather  than  purel)'  architectural  character. 

The  white  objects  that  appear  on  either  side  of  the  capital  have  the 
appearance  of  being  partly  embedded  in  its  substance.  A  comparison. 
moreover,  of  the  various  examples  on  these  fragments  leaves  little  doubt  as 
to  what  they  are  intended  to  represent.  The)-  are,  in  fact,  the  fetich 
Double  Axes  of  Minoan  cult,  stuck  into  the  woodwork  of  the  sacred 
pillars.  On  the  Palaikastro  '  larnax  '  we  see  the  Double  Axe  planted  on 
the  top  of  a  column,'  while  on  the  painted  Sarcophagus  of  Hagia  Triada 
the  shafts  of  the  twin  Axes  themselves  take  a  pillar-like  form.  The 
combination  of  the  Minoan  fetish  with  the  local  cult  of  '  baetylic  '  pillars 
and  pillar  shrines  is  thus  illustrated  on  all  hands.  The  actual  insertion,  in 
the  instance  before  us,  of  an  axe  blade  in  the  shaft  of  the  column  recalls, 
moreover,  a  curious  cult  practice  noted  in  the  Cave  Sanctuary  of  Dicta.  In 
the  inmost  shrine,  repre.sented  by  the  spacious  vaults  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  Cavern,  explored  by  Mr.  Hogarth.-  the  sacred  columns  were 
supplied  by  the  natural  pillars  of  stalagmite,  and  in  the  chinks  of  these — 
sometimes  entirely  covered  in  the  lajjse  of  ages  b)-  the  drop-stone  film  — 
had  been  stuck  various  small  bronze  implements  and  weapons,  con- 
spicuous among  which  were  votive  Double  A.xes. 

The  religious  element  here  {)erceptible  in  the  wall  decoration  of  the 
North-West  Hall  is  clo.sely  paralUrled  by  that  revealed  in  the  Miniature 
Frescoes  fallen  from  what  seems  to  have  been  another  imptirtant  Hall 
immediately  West  of  the  Northern  Entrance  passage,  and  tends  to  bring 
this  whole  North-Western  quarter  of  the  Palace,  like  so  much  else  of  its 
Western  wing,  into  a  specially  sacred  connexion.  The  direct  relation,  of  which 
the  indications  have  been  noted  above,  between  the  North-West  Hall  and 
the  Theatral  Area,  enhances  this  impression.  The  more  sacerdotal 
functions  of  the  Minoan  I'riest-Kings  seem  to  have  foumi  their  field  d 
activity  on  this  side. 

•  U.S.A.  viii  (1901-2),  p.  299.  I'l.  xviii.  -  fi.S..L  vi.  p.  lOO. 
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The  special  sanctity  of  this  quarter  was  already  suggested  by  a  series  of 
discoveries — some  of  them  illustrating  the  earliest  period  of  the  existing 
Palace.  Among  such  may  be  enumerated  the  stone  pillars  with  their 
constant  repetition  of  the  sacred  Double  Axe,  the  Temple  Repositories 
with  the  Snake  Goddess  and  her  votaries,  the  lines  of  treasure  Cists,  the 
Room  of  the  Stone  Vases — many  of  them  apparently  intended  for  cult 
usages — the  area  containing  the  seals  with  the  lion-guarded  Mother 
Goddess,  the  neighbouring  Throne  Room  itself  with  the  painted  griffins, — 
guardians,  as  we  know  from  other  sources,  alike  of  the  Goddess  and  of  the 
fetish  Axes — keeping  watch  and  ward  on  either  side  of  the  Throne  and  of 
the  inner  doorway. 

The  religious  character  of  the  North-West  Hall  is  further  borne  out 
by  the  discovery  in  this  basement  area,  and  also  derived  from  the  upper  floor, 
of  fragments  of  more  than  one  vase  in  the  '  Palace  Style,'  bearing  representa- 
tions of  Double  Axes.*  Other  similar  pieces  were  found  in  the  adjoining 
North-West  Building,-  which  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  dependency  of 
this  part  of  the  Palace,  and  to  have  contained  supplementary  deposits  of 
valuables  belonging  to  the  Sanctuary.  Another  significant  fact  is  the 
appearance  of  an  altar  base  in  the  West  Court  immediately  opposite  the 
Central  Section  of  this  North-West  Hall. 

§  9. — Further  Upper  Halls  above  the  West  Magazines  : 
The  '  Megaron  of  the  Spotted  Bull.' 

The  traces  of  the  existence  of  a  North-West  Hall  above  Magazines 
11-16  are  supplemented  by  indications  presented  by  the  neighbouring 
Magazines  of  at  least  two  other  upper  Megara  immediately  South  of  this. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  (Fig.  13,  above)  that  Magazines  6  to  10 
inclusive  make  up  together  a  square  block,  the  sides  of  which  in  either 
direction  are  almost  exactly  sixteen  and  a  half  metres  in  length.  The 
beginning  and  end  of  the  front  of  this  block,  looking  on  the  West  Court, 
are  marked  off  by  two  angles  of  the  fagade  wall  of  the  Palace  on  this  side, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  quadrangular  basement  area  origin- 
ally supported  a  H-all  or  Megaron  of  somewhat  smaller  dimensions  than 

'  One  of  these  is  given  in  A'nossos :  Report,  1901,  p.  53.  Other  fragments  from  this  area  are 
given  hy  Dr.  Mackenzie,  'The  Pottery  of  Knossos,'  J.H.S.  xxiii.  p.  204.  A  miniature  shrine  is 
seen  at  the  foot  of  one  of  these  Axes. 

'■'  Khossos:  Report,  1 903,  pp.  114,  115. 
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that  immediately  to  the  North  of  it.  I'he  substructures  here,  indeed,  afford 
an  interesting  chic  to  the  interior  arranjjement  of  this  u|)j)cr  chamber,  at 
least  in  the  latest  Palace  period.  In  Magazines  7  and  j  limestone 
buttresses  had  been  added  to  the  original  walls,'  wliich  are  seen  to  occupy 
centra!  and  s)mmetric  positions  in  relation  to  the  area  with  which  we  arc 
dealing.  It  is  clear  that  these  piers  had  supported  two  large  central  pillars 
or  columns  in  the  Hall  above. 

The  Kasclles  of  Magazii.e  No.  9,  explored  this  season,  ha\e  now 
afforded  evidence  as  to  the  wall  decoration  of  this  Upper  Mcgaron,  veri- 
similar to  that  obtained  in  the  case  of  the  North-West  Hall.  In  the  lower 
part  of  these  Cists  were  found  quantities  of  the  same  rubble  sweepings 
derived  from  some  remodelling  of  the  upper  fabric,  which  probabl)-  took 
place  at  the  time  when  the  limestone  piers  were  constructed.  The  amount 
of  painted  stucco  here  was  not  so  large,  but  a  fragment  of  wall  painting 
was  found  representing  a  part  of  an  animal,  apparent!)'  a  large  bull,  with 
brown  spots  on  a  white  ground.  Some  foliate  decoration,  including  an 
olive  spray,  also  occurred  here,  and  a  small  section  of  a  chequer  border 
resembling  the  frame  of  the  panels  with  the  scenes  from  the  bull  ring 
discovered  in  1902.  From  the  most  important  piece  of  fresco  found  here,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  designate  the  Upper  Hall,  thus  conjecturall)-  recovered, 
as  the  '  Megaron  of  the  Spotted  Bull.' 

Immediately  South  of  this  block  is  another  smaller  rectangular  area 
occupied  by  Magazines  4,  5  and  6,  which  has  also  the  appearance  of  having 
supported  an  upper  chamber.  It  looks  as  if  this  series  of  Upper  Halls, 
increasing  in  their  succession  Northwards,  had  all  oj^ened  on  some  upper 
Corridor  answering  to  the  Long  Gallerj'  below. 


§  10. — MiNOAN  Paved  Way,  West  of  the  Theatkal  .\ki: a. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Theatral  Area  brought  to  light  in  190;, 
at  the  North-West  angle  of  the  Palace  was  approached  from  the  West  b\  a 
paved  Causeway  which  traversed  its  (|uadrangular  floor,  dividing  it  into  two 
equal  parts,  and  stopped  at  the  foot  of  its  Eastern  flight  of  steps.  Ani>ther 
slightly  narrower  Causeway  of  the  same  kind,  ascending  gra<luall\'  from  the 
North-West,  cut  the  South-West  corner  of  the  Theatral   Area  and,  passing 

'  See  Kuosios :  Ri-poit,  1903,  p.  29. 


1  1'..   15- — Section  ov  Minoan  I'avei'  Way  ia>okin(;  towarus  Thkatkai,  Area. 
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above  the  Southern  tier  of  steps,  bifurcated  into  two  br.inches,  one  {X)intin^ 
towards  the  Northern  entrance  of  the  I'alace,  the  other  to  the  Pillar  House 
somewhat  North  of  it.     CSec  Plan,  Fi^.  13). 

Both  of  these  Causeways  broke  off  a  little  to  the  \\  l-nI  of  the 
Theatral  Area,  and,  though  considerable  excavations  were  made  in  the 
space  immediately  beyond,  later  constructions  had  here,  for  a  s()ace  of  over 
20  metres,  destroyed  all  traces  of  their  continuation. 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  two  Causeways  must  originally  have 
converged  at  a  point  some  24  metres  distant  from  the  places  where  they 
break  off.  To  discover  this  meeting-point  and,  if  possible,  to  trace  the 
further  continuation  of  the  united  line  of  way  was  one  of  the  tasks  of  the 
present  season. 

It  was  reasonably  assumed  that,  the  Causeway  bisecting  the  Theatral 
Area  being  the  broader  and  therefore  the  more  important  of  the  two, 
their  joint  continuation  would  be  found  to  maintain  the  direction — almost 
(hie  West — in  which  it  pointed,  the  narrower  Causeway  being  merely  a 
divergent  branch.  A  calculation  on  this  basis  made  it  probable  that  the 
meeting  point  of  the  two  lines  would  take  place  about  38  metres  due  W  est 
of  the  foot  of  the  Eastern  steps  of  the  Theatral  Area  which  formed  the 
terminus  of  the  larger  Causeway. 

A  carefully  measured  test  pit  running  from  East  to  West  was  accord- 
ingly sunk  at  this  point.  The  surface  deposit  here  proved  to  be  Late 
Roman.  Below  this  was  a  floor  of  limestone  paving,  between  20  and  40 
centimetres  beneath  the  surface,  with  the  bases  of  three  plain  and  \ery 
bulging /////<?/  in  a  row.  Finally,  the  pavement  of  the  Minoan  Roadway  of 
which  we  were  in  search  was  struck  at  a  depth  of  2' 10  metres.  It 
appeared  that  at  this  point  the  convergence  of  the  two  lines  had  already 
taken  place. 

From  this  point  the  Causeway  was  traced  without  a  break  for  a 
distance  of  40  metres,  continuing  the  same  Westerly  course  as  that  followed 
by  the  section  that  bisects  the  Theatral  Area  (Fig.  15).  The  pavement  was 
brought  out  for  the  most  part  in  a  well-preserved  condition,  though  here 
and  there  the  slabs  had  been  crushed  and  broken  up.  The  stone 
■  Causeway  was  about  140  metre  wide  along  this  section — divided  as 
before  into  two  rows  of  slabs,  each  70  centimetres  wide,  set  lengthwise 
(Fig.  16).     The  thickness  of  the  flags  was  about  12  centimetres. 

This  slabbed   path,  however,  was  found   to  be  only  the  central  part  <if 
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the  roadway  itself.  On  either  side  of  it  there  came  to  light  a  further 
strip  consisting  of  a  compact  layer  formed  of  a  mixture  of  pebbles, 
clay,  and  pounded  potsherds  with  a  hard,  rammed  surface — a  kind  of 
pavement  also  used  for  Minoan  house  floors.  This  tough  layer  extended 
about  no  metre  on  either  side  of  the  paving,  giving  the  roadway  a  total 
breadth  of  3*60  metres. 

Sections  cut  in  the  course  of  the  roadway  showed  that  its  central 
paving  rested  on  a  compact  layer  identical  with  the  hard  stratum  already 
referred  to  as  stretching  on  either  side  of  it.  Beneath  this  whole  layer 
again,  including  the  two  'wings'  of  the  road,  was  a  foundation  of  rough 
stones  20  to  25  centimetres  in  thickness.  For  the  reception  of  this  bed- 
ding a  regular  cutting  the  width  of  the  roadway  above  had  been  first 
made,  with  slightly    inward-sloping  sides,  in   the   natural  surface  of  the 
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Fig.   16.— Plan  of  part  of  Paving  of  Minoan  Way. 


ground.  The  section  thus  presented  is  shown  in  Fig.  18,  and  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  we  have  here  the  first  European  example  of  road-making 
on  scientific  principles. 

The  pottery  of  this  bedding  was  of  a  mixed  character,  including 
Neolithic  and  '  Early  Minoan'  fragments,  and,  together  with  these,  others 
with  a  lustrous  black  glaze  slip,  which  in  Dr.  Mackenzie's  opinion  may 
well  have  belonged  to  the  late  Polychrome  Period,  though  in  the  section 
specially  examined  no  actual  polychrome  sherds  occurred.  The  cutting 
itself  had  been  made  in  an  Early  Minoan  deposit. 

Here  and  there  in  the  course  of  the  roadway  the  original  fine  lime- 
stone pa\  ing  slabs  had  been  broken  away  in  ancient  times,  and  their  place 
supplied  by  stamped  material  like  that  described,  or  by  smaller  ironstone 
slabs.    These  changes  clearly  mark  an  age  of  decadence. 
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At  40  metres' distance  from  the  point  where  the  course  of  the  roadway 
was  recovered,  the  pavement  was  broken  off  for  a  distance  of  23 
metres,  probably  having  been  used  for  later  constructions.  The  stamped 
earth  borders,  however,  continued  to  be  intermittently  traceable,  and 
after  the  interval  above  noted  the  pavement  itself  reappeared  and  wa'> 
visible  for  another  14' 10  metres — representing  a  total  course  of  about 
1 18  metres. 

The  slight  downward  inclination  of  the  roadway  already  perceptible 
from  its  first  start  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  of  the  '  Theatral  Area'  was 
progressively  continued  to  a  point  about  100  metres  from  the  steps.  At 
this  point  the  bottom  of  the  slight  valley  had  been  reached  and  the  gradual 
ascent  of  the  hillside  beyond  begins.  The  average  fall  is  about  i 
in  18  and  the  average  rise  from  this  point  about  i  in  19.  A  slight 
depression  is  visible  in  the  present  surface  of  the  ground,  but  it  will  be 
seen  that  at  the  time  when  the  road  was  made  the  inclination  was  more 
considerable. 

At  the  1 1 8th  metre  a  short  interruption  occurs  in  the  visible  traces  of 
the  Minoan  paved  way  due  to  the  preservation  of  a  section  of  a  Roman  road 
running  at  a  higher  level.  (See  Fig.  17.)  Beyond  this  interval  of  920  metres, 
however,  the  Minoan  pavement  reappears  at  a  depth  of  330  metres.  The 
further  section  of  the  road  here  uncovered  extends  West  for  another 
4270  metres  with  a  slight  continued  rise.  The  pavement  here  visible  is 
mostly  later  repair  of  the  S.  section  of  the  road  the  N.  section  of  w  hich  is 
here  still  uncovered.  The  materials  here  are  of  a  miscellaneous  character, 
and  in  one  place  a  part  of  a  Minoan  drain  had  been  worked  in  apparent!)' 
to  serve  as  mere  pavement. 

On  the  side  of  the  hill  above  the  modern  road  to  Candia,  about 
60  metres  beyond  the  end  of  this  latter  section,  a  test-pit  dug  in  a  line 
representing  its  e.xact  prolongation  brought  to  light  similar  paving.' 
We  have  thus  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  Minoan  Roadwaj' 
for  a  total  course  of  over  230  metres  due  West  from  the  foot  of  the 
Theatral  steps. 

Whither  did  it  lead  ?  That  an  important  quarter  of  the  City  e.xisted 
on  this  side  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  considerable  remains  of  houses 
brought  to  light  by  numerous  test-pits  in  this  region.     The  cutting   made 

'  The  depth  of  this  paving  was  455  from  the  surface.     Owing  to  the  rise  of  the  hill,  however, 
it  was  at  a  higher  level  than  the  last  part  of  the  paving  of  the  preceding  section. 
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in  order  to  uncover  the  roadwa)-  itscH  slioued  traces  of  some  of  these 
aligned  along  its  course  as  well  as  of  a  more  important  building  to  be 
described  below.  That  it  was  a  means  of  communication  with  this  (juarter 
of  the  City  and  with  certain  actual  dependencies  of  the  I'alace  is  self- 
evident.  But  the  careful  planning  of  the  roadway  in  conformit)-  with  the 
general  orientation  of  the  Palace  lines  and  abutting  at  right-angles  on  the 
Theatral  Area  tends  to  show  that  it  was  principall)-  ])l.inncd  as  an  avenue 
of  approach  to  some  monumental  structure  <^n  the  opposite  hillside. 

Further  exploration  of  its  traces  in  that  direction  is  extremelv 
desirable. 

The  overlying  strata,  removed  in  the  course  of  bringing  into  view 
the  successive  sections  of  the  Minoan  U'a)',  presented  a  ver)-  different 
character  from  those  that  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  I'alace  area.  In 
that  area  we  are  confronted  with  the  curious  phenomenon  that  in  the 
superficial  earth,  above  the  actual  remains  of  the  building,  hardly  a  trace 
occurs  of  later  occupation.  Even  the  potsherds  found  are  almost 
exclusively  Minoan.  By  Greek  and  Roman  alike  this  field  of  ruins  had 
been  left  severely  alone,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  only  at  a  time  when  the 
earthy  deposit  above  had  attained  something  like  its  present  thickness 
that  the  area  was  again  partially  used  for  cultivation.  It  almost  looks  as 
if  some  surviving  tradition  of  the  religious  aspect  of  the  Minoan  building 
in  its  function  of  Sanctuary  as  well  as  Palace  may  have  served  to  protect 
the  site.  It  may  well,  indeed,  have  been  included  in  some  later  tcmcnos  like 
that  of  the  Grove  and  Temple  of  Rhea. 

It  was  onh'  sporadically,  towards  the  North-East,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
later  kiln,  and  beyond  the  Northern  entrance  near  the  Pillar  House  where 
there  was  a  '  Geometrical '  well,  that  later  remains  began  to  appear.  P'rom 
about  this  point  a  zone  can  be  traced,  running  Westward  and  including  the 
greater  part  of  the  Theatral  Area,  where  Geometrical,  Classical  Greek,  ami 
Roman  remains  occur  in  normal  proportions.  The  Southern  boundary  of 
this  zone,  which  skirts  the  North-West  building,  can  be  made  out  almost 
to  a  few  feet,  and  the  course  of  the  Minoan  paved  way  ran  well  within  it. 

One  result  of  these  altered  conditions  of  excavation  was  the  necessit)- 
— which  in  the  Palace  area  proper  had  not  presented  itself — of  constantly 
removing  later  structures,  though  these  proved  to  be  of  no  importance  in 
themselves. 

The  earliest  of  these  post-Minoan  remains — the  Greek,  namely,  of  the 
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Geometrical  period — often  went  down  to  within  a  few  centimetres  of  the 
paving  of  the  road  itself,  A  very  interesting  result  brought  out  by  the 
"occurrence  of  these  Geometrical  remains  was  that  during  the  period 
represented  by  them  the  roadway  was  no  longer  in  use.  This  is  neatly 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  at  a  point  about  20  metres  West  of  the  first 
test-pit,  showing  the  beginning  of  the  newly  discovered  section  of  the  road, 
the  pavement  had  been  cut  through  by  a  well  of  the  Geometrical  Period. 
It  appears  that  the  road — which,  though  in  places  patched  up  in  an 
inferior  style,  seems  to  have  been  at  least  kept  open  through  the  most 
decadent  Minoan  Age — had  by  this  time  been  covered  over  and  completely 
forgotten.  This  is  one  of  the  many  indications  of  the  real  break  in 
historic  continuity  involved  by  the  coming  in  of  the  bearers  of  this 
Geometrical  culture. 

No  trace  of  any  roadway  of  Hellenic  construction,  either  early  or  late, 
was  encountered  on  the  line  of  the  Minoan  Way.  On  the  other  hand,  at 
about  the  11 8th  metre  of  its  Westward  course,  were  found  the  well- 
preserved  remains,  referred  to  above,  of  a  paved  Roman  road  running  in 
almost  the  same  direction.  The  identity  in  direction  did  not,  however,  in 
this  case  imply  any  real  continuity  of  tradition,  since  the  Roman  paving 
was  separated  from  the  Minoan  by  a  gradually  formed  deposit  somewhat 
over  2  metres  in  thickness. 

The  historic  coincidence  itself,  as  well  as  the  contrasts  offered  by  it, 
were,  however,  of  sufficient  interest  to  induce  us  to  preserve  the  Roman 
pavement  for  a  length  of  8i  metres.  The  appearance  presented  by  the 
two  pavements  is  shown  in  Fig.  17,  and  a  diagrammatic  view  of  the 
Section  appears  in  Fig.  18.  The  Roman  pavement  lay  at  a  depth  of 
2  metres  from  the  surface.  In  contrast  with  the  well  masoned  slabs  of  the 
Minoan  paving,  with^the  solid  bedding  below,  this  was  composed  of  mere 
cobbles  set  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  Northern  boundary  of  the 
Roman  road  was  formed  by  a  wall  going  down  to  the  level  of  the  paving, 
the  angle  between  the  base  of  the  wall  and  the  road-level  being  filled  with 
cement,  so  as  to  preserve  the  foundations  from  damp.  On  the  South 
side  of  the  roadway  run  three  conduits  or  water-pipes.  Two  of  these, 
formed  of  a  kind  of  cement  mixed  with  potsherds,  are  square  in  section 
and  laid  on  a  mortar  bedding.  The  other  is  round,  and  consists  of  sections 
of  terracotta  piping  fitted  into  one  another,  and  with  their  necks  pointing 
East,  showing  that  the  flow  of  water  was  in  this  direction.     These  water- 
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pipes  indicite  a  scnircc  of  suppl)'  011  the  hillside  above,  more  or  lc>.s 
corresponding  with  a  still  cxistin;^  fountain  on  the  line  of  the  Venetian  and 
later  Tinkish  a(|ueduct.  that  still  supplies  Candia.  The  water  of  this 
aqueduct  is  brought  from  what  is  at  j)resent  far  and  away  the  best  and 
most  copious  spring  of  water  in  this  neighbourhoofl,  rising  from  an 
Kastcrn   spur  of  Mount   Juktas.      It   seems  certain  that  the  K(jman  water 


> 
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Fig.   18. — DiACRA.MMATic  Cross  Section. 


supply  was  derived  from  the  same  quarter,  and  it  is  possible,  con- 
sidering the  great  hydraulic  capacity  shown  b>'  the  Minoan  architects,  that 
water  was  conveyed  to  the  Palace  from  this  source.  If  this  could  he 
ascertained  it  would  solve  many  difficulties  as  to  the  water-suppl)-  of  the 
Knossian  Palace. 

The  water  conduits  and  shafts   in  the   Palace,  of  which   tlie   function 
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can  be  ascertained,  seem  rather  to  have  served  the  purpose  of  taking  off 
the  rain-water  and  flushing  the  drains.  The  wells  found  on  the  East 
slope  belong  to  an  earlier  period,  and  there  are  none  of  the  great 
bottle-shaped  cisterns  such  as  occur  in  the  Palace  at  Phaestos.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  water  of  the  stream  that  runs  along  the  valley 
below  is,  at  present  at  least,  too  impregnated  with  decayed  gypsum 
rock  to  be  good  for  drinking.  That  a  conduit  existed,  which  brought 
down  fresh  water  from  the  hill  to  the  West,  must  almost  be  assumed, 
and  the  marvellously  constructed  sections  of  terra-cotta  piping,  found 
North  of  the  Olive  Press  area,  as  well  as  another  pipe  of  simpler  con- 
struction near  the  Northern  entrance,  may  be  reasonably  connected  with 
the  supply  of  spring  water  through  some  high-lying  conduit. 


§  II.— Palace  Magazines  near  the  Minoan  Paved  Way  with 
Stores  and  Archives. 

One  object  sought  by  the  thorough  investigation  of  the  course  of  the 
Minoan  paved  way  was  the  possible  clue  it  might  give  to  the  position  of 
important  buildings,  perhaps  even  of  actual  dependencies  of  the  Palace. 
This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  region  immediately  West  of  the 
Theatral  Area. 

The  length  of  the  cutting,  and  the  amount  of  later  structures  and 
deposit  to  be  removed  above  the  level  of  the  road-paving  themselves, 
involved  too  serious  an  expenditure  of  labour  to  allow  of  much  to  be  done 
during  the  present  season  in  the  way  of  side  exploration.  At  one  spot, 
however,  just  North  of  the  point  where  the  road  attains  its  maximum  of 
descent,  an  almost  imperceptible  rise  in  the  surface  of  the  ground 
suggested  the  possible  existence  of  some  important  structure  below. 

A  test-pit  was  accordingly  sunk  at  this  point,  but  it  was  not  till  a 
depth  of  450  metres  had  been  reached — lower,  that  is,  by  about  half  a 
metre  than  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  road — that  any  Minoan  deposit 
was  reached.  This  deposit  was  at  once  distinguished  from  the  duller 
and  darker  aspect  of  the  over-lying  Greek  and  Roman  strata  by  its 
tawny  and  almost  golden  hue. 

Part  of  an  interior  wall  of  a  building  was  struck  in  this  stratum,  show- 
ing a   mixture  of  limestone  and  gypsum  blocks — a  very  usual  feature  of 
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Minoan  masonry.  As  the  top  of  the  wall  was  alrcarly  below  the  level  of  the 
neighbouring  road  pavement,  it  was  evident  that  we  had  to  do  with 
basements. 

These  remains  tended  to  confirm  the  view  that  the  slij^ht  swelling  of 
the  surface  of  the  grcjund  some  si.xtecn  feet  above  mi^ht  eventually  find  its 
explanation  in  the  existence  of  a  considerable  building  of  Minoan  date. 
The  full  importance  of  the  di.scovery,  however,  was  only  ascertained  on 
reaching  the  deposit  immediately  above  the  floor  level.  This  de[)osit,  which 
was  largely  mixed  with  carbonised  fragments,  proved  to  contain  inscribed 
clay  tablets  and  .seal  impressions,  evidently  belonging  to  an  important 
hoard  or  series  of  hoards. 

In  view  of  this  discovery,  it  became  obvious  that  the  whole  surrounding 
area  must  be  fully  explored  to  the  same  level.  The  great  depth  at  which 
these  Minoan  structures  lay  made  the  task  thus  set  before  us  a  heavy  one. 
and  considering  the  lateness  of  the  season  it  was  evident  that  in  any  case 
only  a  section  of  the  area  could  be  completely  dug  out.  In  order  to 
expedite  matters,  it  was  therefore  decided  to  resort  to  a  method  of  excavation 
which  had  already  been  found  effective,  in  the  cutting  for  the  roadwa)', 
though  on  the  Palace  site  proper  it  had  not  been  feasible. 

In  that  region,  as  already  noted,  true  Minoan  remains  were  found  from 
the  surface  downwards,  a  circumstance  which  entailed  comparative!}-  slow 
and  tentative  excavation.  In  the  present  area,  however,  where  later  and 
almost  wholly  unimportant  deposit  e.xtended  for  so  many  metres  depth,  it  was 
found  convenient  to  work  by  a  system  of  wager  down  at  least  to  the  level 
where  more  important  finds  might  be  expected.  According  to  this  method 
the  area  to  be  excavated  was  partitioned  out  into  squares,  in  the  present 
case  of  four  metres,  an  equal  number  of  men — not  less  than  three — being 
assigned  to  each  lot.  A  prize  was  given  to  the  group  of  diggers  who  first 
reached  the  level,  here  four  metres  down,  to  which  this  competitive  kind  of 
e.xcavation  might  be  considered  safe.  The  work  of  clearing  the  ground  was 
further  accelerated  by  contracting  with  parties  of  villagers  to  remove  the 
earth  thrown  up  in  the  native  manner  by  putting  it  into  sacks,  which  were 
carried  off  by  donkeys  to  the  nearest  dumping  ground. 

This  method  of  excavation  marvellously  expedited  matters,  two  or 
three  times  the  amount  of  earth  being  excavated  and  removed  in  a  gi\cn 
time  than  would  have  been   possible  under  other  conditions. 

In  this  way  it  was  possible  before  the  close  of  the  season  to  clear  an 
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area  about  a  dozen  metres  square  to  a  depth  of  four  metres,  and  over  part 
of  this  area  to  explore  the  Minoan  stratum  immediately  underlying  this 
level.     The  basement  structures  were  now  found  to  extend  on  every  side 


Fic.  19. — Ci.AY  Sealinc.  showing  Water  Fowl. 


from  the  foot  of  the  first  wall  discovered,  and  further  remains  of  the  deposit 
of  inscribed  tablets  were  at  the  same  time  brought  to  light.  From  the  position 
of  these  at  somewhat  variant  levels,  in  some  cases  above  fallen  cement  floor- 
ing, it  was  clear  that  they  had  been  originally  stored  on  the  floor  above  the 
basement,  as  seems  to  have  been  often  the  case  in  the  Palace.  A  reason  for 
this  may  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  the  inscribed  clay  tablets  were  merely 
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sun-dried  or  subjected  to  a  very  slight  degree  of  heat  in  the  first  instance,  so 
that  they  were  very  hable  to  deterioration  by  damj).  The  ultimate 
preservation  of  the  clay  archives  was  undoubtedly  due  to  tlu'  destruction  of 
the  building  itself  by  fire.  In  the  i)rcscnt  case — like  those,  fallen  frcjin  an 
upper  storey,  found  in  the  East-West  Corridor  of  the  I'alace — the  tablets 
were  exceptionally  charred,  and  some  of  them  had  l)cen  reduced  to  acinderv 
state,  indicati\e  of  a  very  intense  conflagration. 

Together  with  the  inscribed  tablets  were  finmd,  as  in  other  cases,  clay 
sealings  which  had  either  secured  the  chests  in  which  the  tablets  were 
stored,  or  had  been  attached  to  documents  of  more  perishable  materials, 
such  as  parchment.  Ainong  the  sealings  were  impressions  of  an  excep- 
tionally large  signet  of  the  lentoid  kind,  showing  water-fowl  and  flowering 
plants  executed  in  the  finest  style  of  the  Later  I'alace  (Fig.  191.      Another 


Fin.  20.— Clay  Seai.in(;  showing  Skins  ok  Animals. 


much  smaller  seal  (Fig.  20)  presents  a  more  enigmatic  device.      It  may  be 
taken  to  represent  two  skins  of  animals  seen  sideways. 

Kighty  inscribed  tablets,  including  important  fragments,  were  found 
in  the  area  excavated.  These  tablets,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
stragglers,  lay  within  the  opening  of  what  seems  to  have  been  a  basement 
Magazine,  into  which  the  wooden  chests  containing  them  had  sunk  when 
the  floor  above  collapsed.  Of  these  about  fift)-  referred  to  chariots.  Here, 
however,  as  in  the  case  of  a  parallel  series  of  tablets  found  in  tlu- 
Northern  entrance  passage,  no  complete  chariot  was  re|)resented  in 
connexion  with  the  inscription,  the  frames,  with  or  without  the  pt)les  ami 
yokes,  appearing  on  one  set  (See  Fig.  21),  and  the  wheels  b)-  themselves  on 
another.  The  large  expenditure  on  the  hist  item  entailed  by  the 
character  of  the  countr\-  ma)-  be  gathered  (ro\u  the  fact  that  one  tablet 
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concerns  a  total  amount  of  478  wheels.  It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  some  of  the  tablets  refer  to  as  many  as  80  or  90  chariot  frames. 
In  the  formulas  preceding  these  representations  the  throne-and-sceptre 
sign  plays  an  important  part. 


'Ohlit 


fP^->,5 


¥?fV7 


£   V    nil 


^-l-U    (^- 


"^©i?!!  r\-' 


Fig.  21  a,  />,  r.— Inscribed  Tablets  with  Frame  of  Chariot  (a)  and  Horns  of  Cretan 

Wild  Goats  {d,  <-). 


The  pictorial  designs  on  some  of  the  tablets  remain  unexplained.  One 
apparently  relates  to  spears  or  javelins.  Still  more  interesting  are  a  series 
•  •f  tablets  (Fig.  21,  (J"  and  c)  showing  two  curved  objects,  the  explanation  of 
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which  can  present  no  difficulty  to  any  one  familiar  with  Minoan  designs. 
We  have  here  represented  the  lon{^  curvint;  horns  of  the  Cretan  A{^rimi 
or  Wild-Goat,  the  characteristic  '  rin^^s  '  of  the  horns  being  indicated 
by  small  curved  lines  near  the  base  of  each,  a  device  for  which  an  exact 
parallel  may  be  found  on  contemporary  figures  of  the  same  animal 
on   some  contemporary   gems. 

To  what  purpose  were  these  pairs  of  horns  applied  ?  There  can  h<. 
little  doubt  that  we  have  here  the  raw  material  for  horn  bows,  such  as  that 
of  Menelaos.'  It  is  true  that  the  more  usual  form  of  the  bow  in  Minoan 
Crete,  to  judge  from  the  small  steatite  relief  found  in  the  North-l".a->t 
Palace  quarter-  and  from  various  designs  on  gems,  was  of  the  simpler 
African  and  usual  European  ty[)c,  indicating  a  wooden  material.  Hut  the 
horn  or  composite  type,  .so  distinctive  of  Asia,  can  claim  a  very  high 
antiquity  in  the  island,  since  a  weapon  of  this  form  appears  in  the  hands 
of  a  hunter  pursuing  a  Wild  Goat  on  a  seal  belonging  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Middle  Minoan  Period,  from  Central  Crete.  At  a  later  date  the  use  of 
the  horn  bow  in  the  island  is  well  authenticated  by  the  open-work  bronze 
relief  from  Crete  of  very  early  Greek  work,  first  described  by  Milchhoe  --r,'' 
showing  a  bowman  grasping  the  arm  of  a  youth  who  holds  an  Agrini  on 
his  shoulders.  Certainly,  for  such  hunting,  this  form  of  bow  had  a  pect  .iar 
appropriateness. 

That  the  Agrimi  horns  on  these  tablets  formed  the  raw  material  for 
bows  receives  striking  confirmation  from  two  associated  discoveries. 
With  the  above  tablets  was  found  the  latter  part  of  one  referring  to  a  large 
amount  of  arrows.  The  subject  of  this  clay  document  was  made  clear 
by  the  repetition  of  a  pictographic  figure  of  an  arrow.  The  tablets 
contained  a  record  of  two  large  lots  of  arrows,  one  6010  in  number,  the 
other  2630,  or  8640  in  all.  The  first  part  of  this  tablet  remains, 
unfortunately,  to  seek. 

But  what  adds  an  e.xtraordinar)-  interest  to  the  occurrence  of  this 
inscription  is  the  di.scovery  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
remains  of  two  actual  depots  of  arrows,  at  a  distance  of  about  3  metres 
from  one  another. 

The  depots  had  in  each  case  been  contained  in  wooilen  boxes 
with    bronze   loop   handles,  and   together   with   the   charred    fragments    of 

'  Iliad \\.  105,  seqq.  -'  h'nossoi :   A',/>ort,  1901,  p.  44.  \-\^.  IJ  (K.S.A.  vii.). 

'  Aniiii/i\  1880,  p.  213,  scifi/.   Tm:  li'.lt^-  T. :   Anfiitii;t:  der  KiiiiU,  \\.  168,  169,  lijj.  65. 
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these  were  found  the  clay  seals  with  which  their  string  binding  had  been 
secured.  These  sealings  were  three-sided,  the  string  passing  through 
their  major  axis.  Both  chests  had  been  sealed  in  an  identical  manner, 
and  together  afforded  a  more  perfect  illustration  of  the  Minoan 
method  of  controlling  and  safeguarding  deposits  of  valuables  than  had 
as  yet  been  supplied  by  similar  remains  from   Knossos  or  elsewhere.     In 


F"iG,  22. — Cr.AY  Se.\lixgs  with  Countermarks  am>  Signatures  from  Chests 

CONTAINING    ARROWS. 

no  other  case  had  such  chests  and  sealings  been  found   in   direct  associa- 
tion with  the  objects  that  they  secured  and  the  documents  relating  to  them. 
The   sealings  thus  duplicated    were    of  three    types,  which    may  be 
described  as    A,    B  and  C  (See    Fig.    22).     The  signet   used  had  for  its 
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device  ;i  couchant  lion,  in  a  c.irelcss  st)lc  of  cn^^ravinj^',  the  impression 
of  which,  owin^  to  the  subsequent  countcrmarkin^  and  countersi(.^'in'nf; 
of  the  cla)'  while  it  was  still  wet,  was  much  effaced.  In  t\})e  C",  however, 
where  it  stands  alone  on  the  sealing,  some  of  the  details  are  visible 

In  A  I  we  see  this  device  cancelled  by  the  arrow  si^n,  which  is  a 
somewhat  simplified  form  of  that  seen  on  the  tablet  referring  to  these 
deposits.  A  2  and  3  show  the  method  of  countersigning, — the  first 
characters  on  A  i  beinj^  the  significant  throne-and-sceptre,  here  shown  in 
a  cursor)-  manner.  In  Hi  the  lion  device  can  also  be  traced,  but  the 
arrow  sign  is  wanting.  H  2  shows  the  only  side  of  this  sealing  with 
inscribed  characters;  the  remaining  side  is  jjl.iin.  In  t)'pe  C,  as  alread)- 
noticed,  both  of  the  smaller  sides  (where  the  clay  nodule  was  pinched  inj  are 
plain,  the  lion  device  alone  appearing  on  the  principal  face,  without  the 
countermark. 

Embedded  in  the  (Adri's  of  the  chests,  once  so  elaborately  sealed  and 
registered,  were  the  carbonised  remains  of  the  shafts  and,  partly  attaching 
to  them,  the  bronze  heads  of  hundreds  of  arrows.  The  arrowheads  wi-re 
of  small  size  and  of  two  principal  t>-pes,  namely  with  and  without  a  stem. 
Together  with  the  bronze  arrowheads  which  formed  the  mass  of  tlu-  two 
deposits  were  three  of  bone  and  one  broken  specimen  of  flint,  all  these  of 
the  stemless  kind.  The  types  of  the  bronze  arrowheads  are  identical  u  ith 
those  of  the  arrowheads  found  by  Tsountas  in  a  chamber-tomb  of  the 
Lower  Town  of  Mycenae,  where  they  had  been  laid  in  two  bundles  of  ten 
each.^  In  spite  of  the  diminutive  size  of  those  from  the  ()resent  deposits, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  seeing  in  them  objects  of 
votive  usage.  Strengthened  as  their  thin  blades  would  ha\e  been  b)-  the 
pointed  ends  of  the  wooden  shafts  in  which  the)-  were  hafted,  the)-  ina)- 
have  been  quite  effective  for  shooting  small  animals,  including  the  Cretan 
wild-goats.     We  must  in  fact  recogm'se  in  them  arrows  of  the  chase. 

The  depots  of  arrows  lay  within  a  narrow  Corridor  running  from 
South  to  .North,  into  which  opened  two  Magazines  of  somewhat  uneijual 
width.  The  inscriptions  la)-  within  the  opening  of  the  first  of  these 
Magazines.  The  above  mentioned  Corridor  commum'cates  at  its 
Southern  end  with  another  narrow  passage,  and  to  the  North  lead-^  to 
a  larger  Chamber  or  Magazine,  the   limits  of  which  .ire  as  \\.{   imperfecll) 

'   Tsountas  .in<l  Manatt.   /'//<  Myciiuteaii  ./.,■<,  p.  JO<»,  l"ii^>-.  <)2.  o ;. 
5  * 
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ascertained.  Throughout  this  area  a  good  deal  of  exceptionally  fine 
cement  flooring  ^  belonging  to  one  or  more  upper  chambers  was  visible, 
some  of  the  inscribed  tablets  being  above  the  level  of  this.  The  floor  level 
of  the  basement  Corridors  and  Magazines  lay  at  5*45  metres  below  the 
surface,  and  the  walls  had  been  in  most  cases  levelled  away  to  about  half 
a  metre  from  this,  the  North  wall  of  the  Second  Magazine  alone  rising  to 
a  height  of  120  metre.  A  further  indication  of  date  was  supplied  by  the 
fact  that  immediately  West  of  the  larger  Magazine  were  found  fragments 
of  painted  pottery,  including  the  frequent  grass  design,  characteristic 
of  the  latest  Palace  Period  (Late  Minoan  II.). 

The  extent  and  general  arrangement  of  the  building  to  which  these 
structures  belong  can  only  be  determined  by  further  excavation  on  a 
serious  scale.  In  the  meantime,  we  must  conclude  from  the  character  of 
the  inscriptions,  and  the  deposit  of  arrows  with  their  oflficial  sealings,  that 
we  have  to  do  with  an  important  dependency  of  the  Palace.  It  seems 
possible  that  we  may  be  able  to  locate  here  the  Royal  Armoury  and 
Stables. 

Arthur  J.  Evans. 

^  Dr.  Mackenzie  notes  of  this  cement  flooring  that  its  foundation  was  of  clay  and  sand.  Above 
this  was  laid  a  layer  of  grey  tough  earth  such  as  is  now  used  in  Crete  for  roofs.  Then  came  a  layer 
of  potter's  red  earth,  over  which  was  laid  the  floor  layer  of  fine  white  '  stucco'  cement,  impregnated 
with  very  small  river  pebbles,  and  smoothed  away  to  a  fine  surface. 
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A  SKRIES  of  inscriptions,  most  of  which  are  unfortunately  in  a  very 
frajTmentary  condition,  records  the  victories  won  by  teams  of  Spartan  ball 
pla)ers.  .As  two  of  these  have  not  yet  been  published  while  the  others 
ha\e  never  been  i^rouped  to<^ether,  ni)-  present  object  is  to  collect  the  text-- 
in  question,  restoring  them  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  add  a  short  statement 
of  the  main  facts  which  we  can  gather  from  them  regarding  the  c(»n  '.-"^t 
referred  to. 

The  inscriptions  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Martha,  Ihtll.  Con:  Hell.  i.  p.  379,  No.  2.  In  the  Sparta  Museum 
(No.  400).  On  a  grevish  marble  stele  broken  at  the  left  t<>j)  corner  and 
Ix'low.      Height    52  in.  ;  breadtii  "45  m.  ;   thickness  07  in. 

\^  S.'^\adfi  Tvyri.\    KTri  Trarpoi/o/iou  AytrtTT  iTTOf  toO  Aaftati/eVoi'l   <f)i\oKai- 

5   aapo^     Koi     0i\o7ra  ||  rptSo?,     ^iheov     he     \\ehovKai\ov     'K7ra<f)poSeLTov. 

apicTTii'lBov  Be   Kai  Sta/StTeo?  avrelirayyiXTOv  AafJLaii>tTOv\    tov   'Aptaro- 

10  KpuTOV<;-    (j(f>ai  pelf;    veoTroXiran'    ol    i>iK(i\(Tai'Te<;    Ta<i    (o/3a^    <'n'€<f>t\Spoi, 

0)v  irpecrfSv^-  \   IVi\>/j'o«»  ^TTepS[(oi/<C<;^os)  |  (Xtt)  ■ 

l<"orms  of  letters  AE©Mnd)n.  \\ith  niiukcd  apios. 

Martha,  who  publishes  the  inscription  without  commentary,  reads  o^pav 
for  oifta<i  in  1.  II  ;  in  I.  13  he  has  ^7reV6w[j'ov],  while  my  copy  shows 
Z^ENA^^'^^~;  in  I.  14,  where  he  has  marked  nothing,  1  see  traces  of 
two  letters   ^-^ 

The  inscriptii)!!  happily  preserves  in  full  the  introductory  formula,  and 
thus  gives  us  the  key  to  the  following  fragments. 
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2.  In  the  Sparta  Museum  (No.  781).  On  a  fragment  of  a  massive 
stele  of  white  marble  with  black  veins.  Height  -5  m.  ;  breadth  42  m.  ; 
thickness  -14  m.  ;  height  of  letters  04  m. 


I6APIIT01 

:AE:i(!)QPiaQi 

NOINIKH^ 

^\POIQN 
ni 

Scale    I  :  8. 

-  -  -  /3oyX?}[<» I  -    al](Q))viov     apiaTo(7r)[o\iTevTov,    |/9tSe]oi;     (5)e 

M{dpKov)     {A)v(pr])Xl[ov Stal/Sereo]?    8e     'lov(\iov)     'npe/&)^[o<?' 

5   <T<f)atpel<i\\  -  -  (a)Ta)v      01      viKr]a[ai'T€<i  \  Ta<;      co/^a?     ave]((})6h)poi,     S)v 
(7r)[peo-/3u9]  I 

The  position  of  the  margin  of  the  stone  cannot  be  exactly  determined, 
but  the  length  of  the  line  (approximately  25  letters)  is  fixed  by  the  certain 
restoration  viK7]a[avT€<i  Ta«?  (o^a^;  (iv€^eB]poi.  This  proves  that  no  patro- 
nymic follows  the  name  of  Julius  Orion,  and  also  affords  a  strong  argument 
in  favour  of  the  restoration  [ai(o]viov  api(TTo[7ro\iT€UTov]  (1.  2),  since  the 
only  alternative  is  to  regard  'Apiaro  -  -  as  the  beginning  of  a  proper  name 
and  there  is  no  'Apio-ro-  name  of  the  requirerl  length.  Cf.  No.  3  below. 
The  title  is  also  found  in  C./.G.  1349,  1375,  and  indicates  that  the  holder 
enjoyed  a  lifelong  tenure  of  the  honours  and  ])rivileges  attached  to  the 
apiaTOTToXcTeia  {cf.  C.I.G.  1 352,  Lc  Bas-Foucart  175,  Xa^ovra  Ta<;  tj]<; 
apicnoiToXneia'i  ripid<;),  which  was  under  ordinary  circumstances  granted 
for  a  limited  period. 

In  1.  I  wc  may  probably  restore  [ypafifjario)!;  (tP]^)]  /3ol'A?;[<?],  a  title 
which     occurs    in    C./C.    1241    (>)1.    I,    1246,    1249    Col.     III.     (?),    [253, 
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1259,  1345.  As  this  (jfficc  can  hardl}' have  been  held  by  the  eponymous 
jjatronoinus,  we  must  suppose  that  the  latter  was  first  mentioned,  and 
afterwards  the  Secretary  of  Council  and  ai(oi'io<;  iipiaT07ro\iT(VTt'j<i,  who 
ma)'  have  undertaken  the  erection  of  this  monument '^i/".  No.  9  below;: 
the  fine  slab  of  marble  on  which  the  inscription  is  cni^raved  and  the 
m<jnumental  character  of  the  letters  contrast  with  those  of  No.  1  and  con- 
firm the  supposition  tiiat  the  cost  was  dcfra)'ed  by  some  wealthy  member 
of  the  <)l)e. 

3.  C.I.G.  1432.  '  Mnitlnis  s.  Novae  Spartae  propc  Castcllnm' :  ex 
schedis  Foiirmonti. 

EIIIOY  -  - 

-  -   AIABETE 

-  NIOYAPII 

-  -  ZcDAIPEIZK  -  - 
5       -  -   NJEIKAZAA  -  -  - 

-  -  (t)EIBOI 

-  -  diXt 

Boeckh  recognized  cr(f)aipd<;  (I.  4^  and  vetKdcrai'[Te<;]  (1.  5),  an<l 
proposed  8ta^€T[rj<;]  in  1.  2  and  [e]0>7/3ot,  though  doubtfull)-,  in  1.  6.  W'e 
need  have  no  hesitation  in  restoring  in  this  last  instance  ui'€]<f)e'8p)oi :  the 
confusion  between  B  ^md  p  is  casih'  accounted  for,  and  that  it  is  possible 
to  mistake  A  for  |  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  my  first  copy  of  No.  2  I.  C> 
showed  (ivi]{(f>€)tpoc.     The  inscrij^tion  may.  then,  be  written 

^iBeov  Sk  'A(l)po8]eiaiov  [tov ],  Sia/3eTe[o9  8e ai(o]viov  dpia- 

[roTToXnevTov'^  a(p(a]ip€iii   K[oi>oovpe(oi/    oi]    v€tKda{ai')[T€<;   Ta<f   d>f3a<i 
upi]<pe(6p)ot,  [mv  TTpecr^vq ]o9  ('A)t  -  -  - 

As  in  the  last  inscri[)tion,  the  position  of  the  margin  is  not  deternn'n- 
able,  but  the  length  of  the  line  (about  21  letters)  is  fixed  by  the  phrase  0/ 
rt</fa'(Tar[re?  ra<i  OD^a<i  dve]if)eBpoi.  Vnr  the  restoration  aLco]i'iov  dpia[To- 
TToXiTevTou]  see  note  on  No.  2:  it  gives  a  line  of  18  letters, 
but  this  causes  no  difficult)-,  for  the  w<:)rd  ma)'  well  have  been  written 
dpca-TOTToXeiTevTou  and  there  ma)-  ha\e  been  a  mark  of  punctuation 
between  it  and  acfiaipeU,  as  in  Xos.  5  and  8.  The  restoration  K[ovoovpi(t)v], 
I.e.  K[vi>ocrovpecov],  is  based  on  Nos.  8  and  11,  and  C.I.G.  1347. 

F 
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4.  C.LG.  1274.     "■  Spartae  prope  flumen'  ;  ex  schedis  Fourmonti. 

CAIMI 

*.TACO    • 
CB.YCC 
'^YAT 

Boeckh  restored 'rrpea-^v]^;  vel  7r/je<7/3et]<?  At/Lt[i/ae&)i/  -  -]  ra<^  ui\^a<i 

Trpi](T^v<i [^]ovay[6<i .      In   the  light,  however,  of  the  preceding 

inscriptions  we  must  read 

a-(f>aip€c]<i  Aifi(v)[aeccv  01   viKriaavTi\{<i)  Ta<;  (&))[/3a<?  avi<be^pot,  wv 

7rpe]<r^v<t  S [^](o)vay[6'i  -  - 

The  length  of  the  line  is  fixed  as  in  Nos.  2  and  3  at  approximate!}'  21 
letters :  as  the  restoration  avei^ehpot  gives  a  line  of  exactly  the  required 
length  we  may  regard  it  as  certain.  The  only  doubtful  point  is  whether 
we  are  right  in  restoring  ^ovayot  in  1.  4  :  the  inscription  might  possibly  be 

of  the  form   atv  •rrpe]a-^v<i  ^[axrto-TpaTO?  'S.coaiSdfilov,  'Ay[a6oK\7J<i .      I 

prefer,  however,  to  retain  Boeckh's  restoration. 

5.  In  the  Sparta  Museum  (No.  647).  On  a  fragment  of  greyish  marble, 
broken  on  all  sides.     Height    21   m.  ;  breadth    23  m.  ;  thickness  08  m. 

^AIAI 

rOYAO 

TOYZTOi 

5  TESTAZf 

YZ(^nNn 

(9),  8ta(/9)[eTeo<?    Se    avT€7rayyi\]{T)ov    Ao[vkiov  ? ]Tov<i    to(v) 

609"    <T((f>)[aip€t<i 6)1/    01    viK7]<TavjT€<;    Ta<f    (ci))[/3a9 ]f<?,    wv 

7r[/je'o-/3i'9 

The  length  of  the  line,  about  23  letters,  is  fixed  by  the  phrase 
8ta/3e'T€09  he  avT€7rayye\Tov,  if  my  restoration  be  correct.  Although  the 
letters  are  crowded  more  closely  together  in  1.  5,  we  must  have  as 
short  a  name  as  possible  following  a(f>aip€i<{,  i.e.  in  all  probability 
Aifipaeoiv. 

6.  R.  Meister  ap.  Collitz-Bechtel,  Sammlinig,  No.  4469,  after 
Bourguet,  Bui/.   Corr.  Hell.  xix.   547,  No.   3.     Neither  editor  has   noticed 
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that   the  inscription  was   published  hs-  lliischfeld   in  Ihdlt'ttino  dcir  lust. 

1873,  p.  214. 

Meister's  text  is  ^Mven   thus  : (SiSe'o)  Be  AiA  -  -  |  -  -  o)  hia/3eT€o[<i] 

-  -  I  -  -  TEATn    Kai   a     -  I .      Hirschfeld's   text  differs    from    Bour- 

'uet's  only  in  reading  AlA  at  the  end  of  1.  1,  EOY  in  place  of  EO'  at  the 
nd    of    I.    2,     I  I   A  I   I   rv  ii    above    1.     I     and    °*<'nT '">*'!    in    place    of 

We  ma)'  restore  on  the  anaIo;j;\'  of  No.  1 

j3i8i(a  8e  (A)l\[i(i) ]&),  hia/SeTeovlf  Be  auT€Tray]yii\TO} 

fcal  a[piaTU'Bov  tw  Seh'O'i  -  -  - 

Bourguet  conjectured  /3i8€o)  hk  [A]tX[<Vo].  In  1.  2  it  is  uncertain 
whether  we  should  read  Bia/ScTeov  or  8iafieTeov[<;]  :  the  form  hialSertof; 
given  by  No.  1  cannot  be  restored  here  in  face  of  the  concurrent  evidence 
of  Hirschfeld  and  Bourguet.  The  exact  form  of  the  genitive  in  Nos.  2,  3. 
5,  7  cannot  be  c'etermined,  but  the  occurrence  of  the  accus.  &ial3eT))f 
(Le  Bas-Foucart,  174)  shows  that  the  word  was  one  of  those  which  varied 
between  the  first  and  third  declensions. 

7.  C.I.G.  1273.  '  Novae  Spartae  iti  horto  Palatii  arcliiL'piscopalis' ;  ex 
schedis  Founnonti,  Usque  duplicibns. 

F"ourmont's  copy  and  Boeckh's  transcription  and  restorati(^n  are  as 
follows  : 
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A.IAA 
OYAIABET 

KPATOYCTOYC  -  - 

TOYAeTHC<t> 

XOYAYPAnO   

PeiCAiMN 

TACOJBACA 

BYCKAAYA   

YPATAGIA 
AHICTOY 
I .  IPAKA€  .  C 
.  YPHAIC; 


.  Of  hia^ki\ov  - 

KpaJOV^i  TOV  ]£ 

TOV  Be  Tj)?  <^[l'\>)9  -  -   -  (ip  -  ? 
5      x^v  Avp.  'A7ro[\X&Ji'i  -  -  Trpecr- 

/3Jei?  [A]</xr[ae'wi' 

T«?  o)/3a'i  A  -  -  [Bo)i'  Trpecr- 

/3v<;  K\avB[iO's 

A]vp.  'AyaOi(i[i{ 

10      'Attio-tov,  - - 

<i]7r[o]  'npa<\t[o]s' 
A]up^;\<o[9  -  -  - 

y  2 
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I  have  not  found  it  possible  satisfactoril\-  to  restore  this  inscription 
except  in  11.  6-8  where  it  follows  the  usual  formula.  After  the  ^m/SeV??? 
occurs  the  mention  of  some  official  otherwise  unknown,  perhaps  an  eVt/xe- 
XrjTT]^  tt}?  (/jfXJ}?,  but  the  omission  of  the  article  before  his  father's  name 
in  1.  5  is  contrar}'  to  the  general  rule.  'AjriaTov  in  1.  lO  is  open  to  suspi- 
cion. One  of  Fourmont's  copies  reads  AniCTOY,  the  other  APIIKTOY  ; 
I  am  inclined  to  combine  these  two,  and  read  [EueJX.Trto-Toi/  (r/.  Xo.  9,  1.  7). 
In  1.  1 1  I  would  prefer  to  ignore  the  ||  in  the  margin,  and  to  read 
('H)pa«\6[t'S//]?  or  ('H')pdK\€[io]<;.  With  all  due  reserve,  then,  I  would 
suggest : 

a(T)i'(B)a ?  I  .    ov,     8ia/3eT[eo<i     Se    'Apiaro  ?]\KpdTOV<;    tov 

5      S [€'mfi€Xr]?]\Tou   Be  T/}?   (f>[v\ri<;  -  -  «p  ?]    X°^    Avp.   'A7ro[\X, 

(T<f>ai]\  pei<;  (A)ifiv[a€Q)v  01  viK-i'iaavTe<i^\ra(;  u)0d<;  (a.)[vi<f>€8poi,  o)v 
10     Trpeo"]  l/Su?  K(\'ai;(5)[i09  -   -   --  |  Ajup.     'X^a6La[<i   -   -   -    Eve]  Ji  (X)7rt'<r- 


('H)p«V\e[to]? 


[A]i!i/3>;X,to[?  -  - 


8.      C.I.G.    1272.      '  Spartae  prope   ecclesiam    D.    Nicolai' ;    ex  schedis 
Fourinonti. 

Fourmont's  te.xt  and   Boeckh's   transcription   and  restoration   are  as 

follows  : 
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rAlOYII 
0AAOYZ 
ZTEA    Z4>Y 
PEHNO 
TAZHBAZ 
nPEZBYZ 
AYP  .  inTHP 
AYP. EYTYXO 
AYP  .  NEIKHOOI 
MEMMIOIin  .  . 
AYP .nPATYAO 

AYP  .  EniroNo 

AYP . EYTYXH 
AYP  .  ATAGOnO 
.  .  ER  .  HAPMENOI 
.  YP.  .  .  . 


['Etti  Trarpoi/o/zoi;] 
Vaiov  'V\ov\iov  Wav\- 

dd\ov<s 

(^^[X/}?  Y^ovoov- 

peaw  o 

5      Ta?  Wf3d^  -  -  [B(t)v 
Trpia-^vi 

Avp.   "^(OTl'jp, 

Avp.  KvTvxo[<;, 
Avp.  ^€iKt'](f)op[o<;, 

10     yiefifiiof  "Eo)  -  - 
Avp.  npaTu\o[?, 
Avp.  'K7riyovo[^, 
Avp.  Ei)tu;^?/[9, 
Avp.  'Aya067ro[v<;, 

15      MJe'/i.  l]app.a'[cov  ? 
A]ip. 
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I  have  no  alterations  to  Mi^'L;est  in  the  latter  pari  of  this  transcrip- 
tion (hues  7  foil.),  but  the  restoration  of  the  first  |)art  is  (jpeti  to  j^raxe 
objection,  since  it  lea\es  onl\-  one  line  of  16-1. S  letter^  for  recordinj,' 
the  names  of  the  /Si'^eo?  and  the  Sm/^tT?;?.  It  also  fails  to  exjjlain  1.  >. 
and  it  i^^nores  the  last  element  in  I'oiirmont's  copy  of  1.  1  :  this  last 
difficulty  might  be  avoided  b)-  readini;  Va  lov  1  XoviXlov)  (W)[uv]da\ov<;,  but 
that  would  give  too  short  a  line.  The  change  of  a  single  letter  will  enable 
us  to  give  a  satisfactor)-  restoration  :  reading  S<|)A  at  the  end  of  line  3 
we  see  that  the  sign  immediatelv'  preceding  is  a  mark  of  punctuation,  and 
that  we  have  the  usual  formula  cr0a[<ptt?,  etc.  The  first  twf)  lines  can 
then  be  restored  by  the  aid  of  C.I.G.  132S,  TrpoaSf^afitvov  to  ui/dXajfMci 
Vaiov  Uo/x.  llavduXov;  ^loyifou  ' ApiaTca,  apy^i€p^co<i  rdv  ^c/SaaTOJv,  k.t.X 
and  Bit//.  Corr.  Hell.  i.x.  j).  514,  Xy.  G,  TI  ttoX*?  Wop-irui.  riai'^<i'[\77]  A/o'/t;'/ 
*A/3<o-Te[a]  K.T.X.     We  thus  obtain  : 

[8ta/3eTfo?  5e]  |  Vaiov  {\\  \op.Trwi'iov  Y[.av\  \6aXov'^  \\ioyki'ov  'Apj]  |  crr^a- 
5   o"0[a<pei<»    Koi/ooy]  Ipeo)!/    o^i  i'iKi)<TavTi<i^         ra^    (t)^a<;    [ai'€<f>eBpoi,    oil']  ; 

The  restoration  ai>4<p€Bpoc  (1.  5)  is  uncertain,  but  the  fact  that  it  makes 
the  line  approximatel}-  ec|ual  in  length  to  lines  1-4  is  stroiigK-  in  its 
favour. 

9.  Le  Bas, /^t'tv/t"  Archcol.  1844,  p.  705,  No.  18  ;  Ross,  Arch.  Aufsaetzc 
ii.  p.  659,  Xo.  21  ;  Le  HasT^'oucart,  180;  Dressel-Milchhoefer,  At/wn. 
Mitt.  ii.  p.  383,  Xo.  200. 

'A7a^ei    '''i^X(^)['] !  •     ^^'('>1    Neo(7r)[o]  \e<Ta»[i'].  I    'Ettj     7rarpoi'6[aov) 
5      HioXvKov    Tov      TO      e',      eTTi^eXov/jLevov  \  7raTpov6i/j.oi')       }^l(dpKov) 
Avp(T]Xiov)    ' AXKi(r6€uov[<;]   tov    Ei)e\7rt'crT0f    7rpoaTdT[ov    tto]    Xewf, 
^iSeov  Be  'Sl(upKov)  Avp(7]Xiov)  'Po[v<f)ov  ?]    (tov)  -  -  - 

Previous  editors  have  restored  7rpoaT(iT[ov  tT/?  7ro]\ea)s'  (I.7).  but  there 
is  no  room  for  the  article  on  the  stone  nor  is  it  necessar\-  on  linguistic 
grounds  (c/.  Bull.  Corr.  Hell.  ix.  p.  515,  lines  17,  18,  y\.dp.  Avp.  AXKiaOivov^ 
TOV  EiveXiriaTov  7rpocrT[d]  tov  7ro\eo<f). 

Above  the  main  bod\'  of  the  inscription  (11.  4  foil.)  was  a  relief  of  |)i)or 
workmanship  in  a  triangular  field,  thus  described  by  Ross  (/oc.  cit.)  :  '  .\ 
draped  female  figure  stands  full-face,  with  four  arms  ;  the  upper  r.  arm 
holds  a  tip  of  the  garment  over  the  shoulder,  the  lower  r.  arm  an  oli\e 
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branch  towards  which  a  serpent  raises  itself;  the  1.  upper  arm  holds  a 
bow,  the  lower  a  shallow  saucer.  To  the  1.  of  the  figure  lies  a  large  ball, 
to  the  r.  behind  the  serpent  stands  a  kind  ofamphora.'  Unfortunately,  the 
stone  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  only  a  small  fragment  of  it 
still  existing  when  Le  Bas  visited  Sparta. 

I  add  here  two  inscriptions  which,  though  not  parallel  in  formula  to 
the  foregoing,  bear  upon  the  subject  of  the  Spartan  (T(f>aipei<;. 

10.  In  the  Sparta  Museum  (Xo.  721).  On  a  slab  of  grey  stone: 
height  75  m.  ;  breadth  46  m.  ;  thickness  'ii  m.  Le  Bas,  Revue  Archeol. 
1844,  p.  637  ;  Keil,  Intclligenzblatt  znr  allg.  Literatur,  1847,  col.  395  ;  Le 
Bas-Foucart,  164;  Dressel-Milchhoefer,  Atheti.Mitt.W.  p.  439,  Xo.  18  (lines 
3-10  only);  Collitz-Bechtel,  4478.  The  following  text  rests  on  my  own 
copy  of  the  inscription.  I  have  printed  in  capitals  those  letters  which  were 
seen  by  former  editors  but  have  now  been  lost  owing  to  the  edges  of  the 
stone  having  been  somewhat  chipped. 

['Etti  Me]NEKAEO[i^9|ot  flr</)](o<pet?oi  v)\  {KacravTe^)-  MAX  --   | s 

5      NiKOKpaTy]<i  (Xi/co/cpaTOU?).     /Sa?  |  -  -  KcSa<i  ^LXoaTpdrou.    -  -  oixevrj^ 

'E7r£AfT>;Tou|  -  -  imrL8a<i   'ETrt/cpaTou?.  |--o -""I  [E]yi/t«o?.  | 

10     [^^(oavSpo^      Tpv<f>Qyvo<;.  ■  KvBavo^;      'iTrvdpxov.  |  KaWt/cpart;?       <l>t\o- 

(TTpClTOY.     I     Aa/itTTTTO?  T If-tOKpCLTOV^.     \     KXeo/itt^o?  ( KXeo/ici^of ).    I 

15      ^vhai[xoK\r]'^  KvBufiov.    'E(oaTpaTo<;  ©eoStopoY.   I   Z  Evukcov  ^Avti^iov. 

Below  the  inscription  is  a  disc,  with  a  vase  to  the  1.  and  a  palm  branch 
to  the  r.  Of  the  letters  in  1.  2  enclosed  in  round  brackets  only  slight 
traces  are  now  distinguishable. 

Xo  satisfactory  explanation  has  \et  been  offered  of  the  letters  MAX 
in  1.  2  and  BAZ  in  1.  3,  nor  of  the  initial  Z  of  1.  3. 

11.  C.I.G.  13S6.  '  Spartae  prope  portam  orientalem' ;  ex  schedis  Four- 
inonti. 

H  TToXt?  {  M.  .\.vp.  Tla\aia-Tp€tTi]v,  |  a(f)aipea,  Kovoovpea,  \  (Ta><^po(Tvvq<i 
5      Te     Kai     dvBpei'a^     eveKa,     7rpocr\8€^afievo)  >    to     uvdXQ)\fia      Avpr]\io)v 
'A0po^w9  I  Kul  StoTet'pa?  tmv  \  dS€\<f)a)u  avrov. 

The  date  of  the  inscriptions  can  be  approximately  fixed.  The 
similarit}-  of  the  formulae  used  in  Xos.  1-9  makes  it  antecedently  probable 
that  they  all  belong  to   the  same  period,  and  with  this  the  evidence  of  the 
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writing;  conforms.  .\  titniiims fost  (juvin  is  gained  from  N'os.  2,  7,8  .iiul  9, 
in  which  the  name  AurcHus  (jccurs.  This  may  indeed  be  found  in  rare 
instances  before  the  age  of  the  .Antonines,  but  the  cumulative  evidence  <jf 
rhc  four  inscriptions,  and  the  fact  tliat  in  two  of  them  Nos.  2  and  9  ihe 
'-iiicnomen  Marcus  is  prefixed,  while  in  No.  7  the  name  occurs  twice,  and 
n  No.  8  eij^ht  times,  puts  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt.  'A<f)poh€tatos,  the 
only  name  which  occurs  in  No.  3,  is  frctjuently  met  with  in  Spartan 
inscriptions,  but  almost  e.\clusi\el}-  at  this  period.'  Nos.  4  and  5  are  small 
fra^jments  which  contain  no  names  at  all.  Nor  does  the  emplo\-ment  of 
dialect  forms  in  No.  6  ptnnt  to  an  earlier  date,  for  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  a<jc  of  the  .\iitonines  was  an  archaistic  re\ival  <jf  dialect  forms,-' 
and  the  inscription  is  written  in  '  t^randes  Icttres  de  lepotjue  imperiale  ' 
(Hour^'uet,  Bit//.  Corr.  He//,  xix.  p.  547). 

In  the  case  of  jNo.  1  our  evidence  is  still  more  explicit.  The  epon>'- 
mous  patronomus  b)'  wh(jm  the  inscri[)tion  is  dated  recurs  in  C.I.G.  1354, 
the  identification  being  rendered  certain  by  the  addition  to  his  name  in 
both  cases  of  the  epithets  ^CKoKaiaap  Ka\  c^iXonaTpi^.  l^oeckh  (note  a</ 
/oc.)  has  attributed  him  with  considerable  probabilit)-  to  the  reign  of 
Caracalla  (21 1-2 17  A.D.).  His  brother,  M.  AvpTj\io<i  ' Api(TTOKpdri]<s  Safiai- 
verov,  was  hereditary  priest  of  Heracles  and  the  Dioscuri  {C.I.G.  1353, 
•355)  •  ^t  '^  very  probable  that  the  Aafiaiv€To<:  \\pi(TTOKpdrov<;  whoapj)ears 
in  our  inscription  as  Bia^errj^;  was  the  son  of  this  man  and  nephew  of  the 
epon\mous  patronomus. 

Of  the  two  remaining  inscriptions  No.  11,  which  commemorates  a 
single  (T(f)aip€v<i,  belongs  to  the  same  period  as  those  we  have  discussed, 
while  No.  10,  which  in  the  greater  simplicity  of  its  formula  and  the 
absence  of  Roman  gentile  names  bears  marks  of  an  earlier  date,  can  be 
plausibly  attributed  (Le  lias-Foucart,  No.  164  nc^te)  to  the  reign  of  Nerva 
(96  98  A.I).). 

A  general  view  of  the  formulae  fmplo\ed  in  Nos.  1  9  ma\'  be  gained 
from  the  following  table  :  a  +  denotes  that  the  item  in  (juestion  is  found, 
or  can  be  restored  with  reasonable  ccrtaint\-,  in  the  in^cription,  while  a  — 
denotes  that  it  is  certainly  wanting. 

'  [' A<p]poSfl(Tios  E-vKaraWaKTov,  Lc  llas-Koiicarl,  No,  168;:  M.  Avp.  'A^poi*i<nos,  C.I.G.  135O: 
Kiip.  'A<ppo6ti(xia,  C.I.a.  1379:  Ai/p.  'A(f>po^w,  C.I.G.  1386  (No,  H,  alxivv).  Thv  «inly  doubiful 
instance  is  Le  liab-Foucart,  z^Sc,  from  (jyihion. 

*  Cf.  A  then.  Mitt.  1^04,  i>.  51. 
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ayadf)  rvx]l         

viKti  tifotroKniiv  vc!  siiii. 
iit\  varpofo/jLOV  tov  Selvos 
iitifiiXov^fVov  roil  tfl.vos  .. 

0tSfOV   5*   Toil    SfiPOS 

8(oj8€Tfor  5*  TOV  Sflvos     

avTfTTayytKTov 

apiffTinSuv 

[fTTtfieKri  ?]Toi/  5f  t^j   <P[v\tis  '] 
ff<paipfTs  KfovoKiTuv  z\'l nm. 

ol  vtKii(ravTfs  ras  u;3a.i     

avfpfSpoi    

wy  ■Kpia^vs  6  5eaa 
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The  language  of  the  inscriptions  does  not  call  for  special  notice. 
One  only  (Xo.  6)  is  written  consistently  in  Doric,  while  in  the  rest,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  the  fragments  preserved  to  us,  Doric  archaism 
appears  only  in  the  word  viKaaapTe*;  (Xos.  1,  3,  and  perhaps  also  4-9). 

It  is  clear  at  first  sight  that  these  inscriptions  were  set  up  to  com- 
memorate a  series  of  victories  in  similar  contests,  and  the  mention  of 
the  eponymous  patronomus  at  the  beginning  makes  it  probable  that  this 
contest  was  an  annual  one.  The  competitors  are  termed  acpaipeU,  a 
word  which  recurs  only  in  a  single  passage  of  Pausanias  (iii.  14,  6),  €(tti 
Se  dyaXfia  ap-)(^alov  'H.paKX4ov<i,  oj  dvovcnv  01  (T<f>aipeh-  01  he  eicriv  01  €k  tiov 
ecpt'j/Bcov  eV  avhpa<i  dpxofievoi  avvreXelv.  Whether  the  title  was  retained  for 
several  years  or  was  given  only  during  the  first  year  after  the  attainment 
of  manhood  we  cannot  say  for  certain,  though  the  latter  alternative 
ap[>ears  to  me  to  be  the  more  probable.  That  the  name  was  directl}-  derived 
from  cr(f)alpa  and  points  to  some  kind  of  ball-game  as  forming  a  prominent 
element  in  the  training  of  those  who  reached  this  age  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  and  if  that  is  so  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  omission  of  any  specific 
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mention  of  the  nature  of  the  cuntcst  referred  to  in  our  inscriptions:  in  fact, 
the  word  <T(f>aip€i\'  has  liere  a  twofold  simplification,  indicatinj^  not  only  the 
d'^c  and  status  of  the  competitors,  but  also  the  character  of  the  C(nitest  in 
which  the\'  were  victorious. 

A^ain,  the  competitors  took  part  not  as  individuals  but  as  repre- 
sentatives of  divisions  of  the  Spartan  state.  In  every  case  a  word  — 
Aifjiiai(op,  etc. — is  added  to  the  term  <T^aipf.\^  indicatinj.^  the  bod)'  from 
which  the}'  were  chosen:  that  those  bodies  were  the  obes  is  prf)\ed  by 
the  phrase  ol  I'lKfjcravTe'i  ras"  u)f3a^.  The  word  ai't'^eSpos"  (occurs  elsewhere 
only  in  three  inscriptions  from  01}-mpia,'  but  its  meanin;^  is  plain  :  the 
e<^t8po?  is  'a  third  combatant,  who  sits  b)' to  fJL^ht  with  the  concjueror  of 
two'  (L.  and  S.),  or,  in  other  words,  'one  wh(»  has  drawn  a  b\e  '  in  a 
contest,  and  the  <ire0e5po?  is  he  who  cjoes  on  meetin^^  antagonist  after 
antajjonist  without  the  interval  ftjr  rest  afforded  by  drawiiii;  a  b\-e.-  The 
employment  of  the  word  in  the  01)mpian  inscri])tions  shows  that  this  was 
regarded  as  eiihanciiiL^  the  L;lor)-  of  a  vict(jr\-.  and  here  doubtless  the  word 
has  the  same  purpose  :  it  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that  it  occurs  in  >i\ 
out  of  the  nine  inscriptions  in  our  series,  and  even  in  the  other  three  is  not 
certainly  lacking.  Hither  we  must  believe  that  a  remarkable  chance  has 
preserved  to  us  onl)-,  or  alinost  only,  monuments  of  these  specially 
meritorious  victories,  or  else  we  may  conjecture  that  onl)-  in  such  cases 
was  a  permanent  memorial  erected.  This  latter  suj)positioii  seems  to  me 
to  be  by  far  the  more  probable.  We  do  not  know  b\-  whom  these 
inscriptions  were  set  up  save  in  one  case  where  the  name  of  the 
€7riiJ,€Xovp.euo<;  is  placed  after  that  of  the  epon)-mous  patronomus  and  i~ 
that  of  a  patronomus,  probablj-  a  member  of  the  obc  [)C)sses.scd  of  wealth 
and  position  who  gladly  took  this  opportunit)-  of  commemorating  him>-ell 
along  with  the  victorious  ball-team  of  his  obe  In  ordinar)  cases  the 
expense  was  probabl)-  borne  b)-  the  obe.'' 

The  inscription  closes  with  the  names  of  the  team,  he.uled  b\-  that  of 
the  captain.  How  the  latter  was  chosen— whether  b>'  the  members  of  the 
team,  or  b}-  the  whole  bod)-  (^f  a(f>aipel<;  of  the  obe  in  iiuestion,  or  1)\-  the 
obe   it.self,   or   e\en    b)-   the  ^ia^€T7]<:   or  iSiBeof; — we    ha\e     no     me.uiN   <.| 

'   Olymf>iii  V.  \l>^.  54,  225,  227  :   in  all  ihrtc  ca>L>  ihc  contest  is  llic  wo^Kfianui'. 

'^  Ditlcnl). ,  Sj-//.'-  OH},  note  l  is  i/ui  uiiu,/iiam  ftv  fotiim  urtaiiiiii  >i'rf/\  /.,/.//(;/.  t^tlfHiai 
Hattttns  est,  ita  III  lOiitiiitm  frioriiiii  ctrlaiiiniiim  suit  dif-ili.;,itii-  ti>/  il/niii  mfn  in,ini  d-  <t'i>iii 
dimiialioiicm  p(r7'tiiiat.      \'an  I  lerwerilen,  I.t.\.  Siif'pUt.  >.;•. 

*  See  alvi  note  on  Xu.  2. 
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deciding,  nor  are  we  in  a  position  to  say  of  how  many  members  the  team 
consisted,  since  none  of  our  inscriptions  preserves  the  full  list  of  names. 
That  the  numbers  were  the  same  from  year  to  year  and  for  all  the  obes 
can  scarcely  be  doubtful,  but  our  sole  evidence  is  that  of  No.  10  which  is 
unsatisfactory  for  two  reasons  ;  firstly,  because  it  falls  somewhat  outside 
our  series  both  in  time  and  in  formula,  and,  secondly,  because  the  number 
of  names  commemorated  in  it — either  fourteen  or  fifteen — is  uncertain.^ 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  name  of  the  patronomus  is  inserted 
merely  to  mark  the  date  of  the  contest.  The  two  ofificials  whose  names 
follow  are  more  closely  connected  with  the  competitors.  As  regards  the 
bidei,  it  is  expressly  stated  by  Pausanias  ^  that  they  were  responsible  for 
some  of  the  games  of  the  ephebi,  and  Boeckh  ^  concluded  from  No.  3  that 
the  duties  of  the  Sta/SexT;?  also  were  connected  with  the  gymnasium. 
Though  unable  to  define  precisely  the  functions  of  the  two  offices,  we  may 
notice  one  or  two  significant  differences  between  them.  The  bidei,  five  in 
number,  form  a  board  of  magistrates  (avpapxia)  which  frequently  appears 
in  Spartan  inscriptions  :  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were 
assigned  to  separate  obes,  and  we  shall  probably  be  right  in  thinking  that 
the  bideus  referred  to  in  each  of  our  inscriptions  was  the  president 
{irpea^vii)  of  the  college  dufing  that  year.*  On  the  other  hand  we  never 
meet  with  a  college  or  board  of  Bia^erai.  The  title  is  found  elsewhere 
either  alone  or  in  the  phrase  Bia^iTr}<i  Aifivaiwv,  but  we  shall  not  follow 
Boeckh^  in  concluding  that  the  latter  is  the  full  title  of  which  the  former  is 
an  abbreviation.  The  o-^atp6t9-inscriptions  certainly  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  each  obe  had  its  own  Bia^€Tr)<;,  elected  doubtless  from  among  the 
members  of  that  obe  and  having  certain  functions  to  perform  in  reference  to 
it.  That  we  do  not  possess  in  full  the  titles  Sia/Serr}^  Kovoovpecov,  SLafieT-qf; 
Meaoarayv,  etc.,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the.se  inscriptions  it  went  without 
saying  that  the  Sm/SeTT^?  mentioned  in  connection  with  a  victorious  obe 
was  the  official  attached  to  that  obe.     That  the  office  was   a  species  of 

'  The  uncertainty  is  clue  to  the  enigmatical  letters  MAX  and  BAZ  in  lines  2,  3:  it  has 
been  suggested  that  these  may  represent  a  name  accidentally  omitted  and  later  added  in  the  ntaigin 
(1-inicart,  ad loc). 

'  iii.  II,  2  Tois  BiZia'iois  rovs  inl  rf    TWaTayiara   KaKovnivifi   kcx.\   HlWovs   twv  f(p-f)0aiv   aytivas 

Tldifai   KaOfffTTIKtV. 

■>  C.I.G.  p.  61  lb. 

*  It  might  be  suggested  that  the  ^iltos  in  these  cases  is  an  obe-official  distinct  from  the  state 
magistrate  of  the  same  title.     This,  however,  I  do  not  regard  as  at  all  likely. 
'  C.I.G.  p.  61  la. 
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XeiTovpyc'a  entailirifj;  trouble  and  cxjiense  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  in  three  cases  the  epithet  'voluntary  '  avTenuyyeXTOf;)  is  added.'  The 
meaning  of  the  further  title  upia-TivSr]^,  which  is  applied  to  a  \(jluntary 
Sia8€TT](;  once  at  least  in  our  inscriptions,  is  uncertain,  as  the  word  does 
not,  I  believe,  occur  elsewhere.  The  title  may  possibly  be  one  which  was 
bestowed  by  the  obe  for  distinguished  service,  corresponding  to  that  of 
dpiaTOTro\iT€VT>]<;  which  was  granted  by  the  state  either  f(jr  a  term  of  year 
or  for  life.- 

\Ve  have  seen  reason  to  believe  that  the  ball  contest  referred  to  in  our 
inscriptions  took  place  annually  between  about  fifteen  representatives  of 
each  of  the  obes  selected  from  those  who  were  just  entering  manhood. 
That  it  took  place  in  the  Apo/xo?  at  Sparta  is  not  improbable,  since  the 
statue  of  Heracles  to  which  the  a(f>aip€l<;  sacrificed  was  close  to  the  Apo/xov, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  in  connection  with  the  latter  (iii.  14,6. 
The  ball  is  doubtless  represented  by  the  disc  engraved  at  the  foot  of 
No.  10  as  well  as  by  that  in  the  relief  above  No.  9  described  by  Ross. 
Further,  the  contest  was  one  in  which  team  was  pitted  against  team,  not 
individual  against  individual  :  to  me,  at  least,  this  seems  to  follow  neces- 
sarily from  the  application  of  the  word  avecfx^poi  to  all  the  members  a!  <c, 
and  from  the  absence  of  anything  to  suggest  the  defeat  of  some  mem"  jrs 
of  the  winning  side.  The  same  word  also  shows  that  the  victory  was  not 
decided  by  playing  each  obe  against  all  the  rest  in  turn  and  reckoning  by 
points,  but  by  matching  them  in  pairs  in  successive  rounds  until  onl\'  one 
unbeaten  team  remained.  More  than  this  the  inscri[)tions  do  not  teach  us, 
and  it  is  not  my  object  to  add  by  way  of  repetition  to  the  alreatl)' 
extensive  literature  dealing  with  Greek  and  Roman  ball  games.^ 

In  conclusion  I  may  refer  to  what  is  perhaps  the  most  intcrcstini; 
point  raised  by  these  a-<^atpet9-inscriptions,  namel)'  that  of  the  composi- 
tion and  number  of  the  Spartan  obes  and  their  relation  to  the  tribes. 
The  question  is  an  exceedingly  obscure  one,  and  though  I  am  unable 
to  advance  any  solution,  yet  the   statement    of  some  evidence  which,  st) 

'    C/.   C.l.G.   1365,  ^irl  Tp  ttmtpa  yufivaciapx^a  ^i"  avrSBtv  u-KtaTr). 

'^  See  note  on  No.  2-  THIn  supposiiion  is  not  mrcssarily  (lisprovcd  liy  ihe  fan  th.ni  in  N".  3 
a  8iafl^Ti7i  l)0.irs  the  lille  alwyiot  aptaro-Ko\iTfvTrti  :  I  wouKI  rather  take  this  l<>  mdicatc  lliai  tlic 
oftice  of  5(a/3«'TT)f  was  not  always,  though  it  was  in  many  case- (f. /.  C.  1241  i,  ii,  1242,  I243\  the 
first,  or  nearly  the  first,  step  in  the  lursiis  honoriini. 

'  H.  Hlumner,  I.ehihinh  tier  Gru.h.  rrnatalliflhiniui}  jv  292  and  llu-  w.irks  citol  ihite: 
A.  A.  K«paM<$iroi;\Aor,  A«  'ETajvuM'*'  '»•«•'  ' K-^aXfil-rmv  (. Athens,  1903),  p.  60  foil.  ;  Mar<|Uai(ll , 
PrivatUbcn  der  Kcmcr,''-  p.  841  foil.,  and  Dc  S/>/iaeroma,hiii  v^tcritm  i/n/>u/,tf/o  ((iusirow,  1S79). 
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far  as  I  know,  has  hitherto  escaped  notice   ma\'  enable  others  to  arrive  at 
the  true  explanation. 

Writers  on  Spartan  antiquities  have  agreed  ^  that  tlie  S[)artiates  were 
originally  divided  into  the  three  tribes — 'TWei?,  WayL(^v\oi  and  Au/xaz^e? — 
which  are  found  in  all  Dorian  states,  and  that  there  were  also  a  number  of 
local  phj'lae,  either  existing  side  by  side  with  these  or  substituted  for  them 
at  a  later  period.  How  man)'  of  these  local  tribes  existed  is  a  disputed 
point,  but  it  is  taken  as  certain  that  four  of  them  are  those  enumerated  by 
Pausanias  (iii.  i6,  9),  viz.  Limnae,  Cynosoura,  Mesoa  and  Pitane,  while,  as 
a  fifth,  Dyme  is  usually  added  on  the  strength  of  Hesjxhius'  testimony,. 
ilvfjLT]-  ev  STrdpTr]  (})v\i]  Kal  totto?.  Of  these  tribes  the  obes  are  regarded 
as  subdivisions,  whether  corresponding  to  the  phratries^  or  no.  Turning 
to  the  inscriptions  we  find  direct  evidence  for  two  of  the  local  tribes  :  in 
C.I.G.  1347  we  have  the  phrase  airo  (f)vXrj'i  Kovoovpicoi'  roiv  tl^xCov  hodeiaoiv, 
while  in  C.I.G.  1377  we  meet  with  a  irpea^v;  tP]<;  Xifivaecov  (f>uXTJ<i.  But 
we  are  confronted  with  the  startling  fact  that  of  the  four  tribes  regarded  as 
certain  two  ap[)ear  also  as  obes.  For  we  have  seen  that  the  ball-teams 
being  pitted  against  the  obes  must  each  represent  one  of  the  obes  ;  but  we 
have  in  two  cases  (Xos.  4  and  7)  <r^a<pet<?  Aifivaicov  and  in  two(Xos.  3  and 
8)  crcfiaipeU  Kovoovpeoii/,  i.e.  Kvuoa-ovpecov,  while  in  No.  2  we  shall  prob- 
ably be  right  in  restoring  either  [M€ao]ara}i>  or  [ncTav]aTcov.  This 
evidence  seems  to  me  to  be  conclusive,  and  it  is  clinched  by  that  of  an 
unpublished  inscription  : 

In  the  Spartan  Museum  :  Catalogue  No.  270.  On  a  fragment  of  greyish 
marble:  height  -14  m.  ;  breadth  '47  m.  :  thickness  "13  m.  Provenance 
unknown. 

OBAAIMNAEH 

(ft))/3(a)  Aifxv(a)e(o[i>]. 

In  this  connection    Hesychius'  gloss   a)/3dTa<i-  tov<;  (})v\eTa^  also  deserves 
notice.     Were,  then,  the  tribes  and  the  obes  the  same  subdivisions  of  the 

'  Sec  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece,  i.  App.  II,  where  the  previous  literature  i.s  discussed  : 
Busolt,  Griech.  Staats-  mid  RechtsalterliiDtcr-  in  Iwan  Miiller's  Handhnch  p.  lOO  :  Thiimser,  Griecli. 
.S/aalsallertiinier^  in  K.  F.  Hermann's  Lehrbitch,  p.  164-166.  Grote  {History  of  Greece,  New 
E'.liiion,  London,  1884,  vol.  ii.  p.  362)  regarded  the  evidence  as  too  scanty  to  afford  any  probable 
conclusion  :  '  At  Sparta,  though  we  seem  to  make  out  the  existence  of  the  three  Dorian  tribes,  we 
do  not  know  how  many  tribes  there  were  in  all  ;  still  less  do  we  know  what  relation  the  Obae  or 
Obes,  another  subordinate  distribution  of  the  people,  bore  to  the  tribes.' 

-  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  speaks  of  9  rt^Troi,  which  seemingly  correspond  to  9  tribes,  and  of  27 
(pparpiai  (Athen.  iv.   141  y). 
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State  looked  at  from  different  standpoints?  Were  the  conditions  of 
meinbershii)  the  same  in  both  cases?  And  at  what  |)eriod  did  an 
arrangement  which  is  plainl)-  not  original  come  into  beini;  ?  Or  was  each 
tribe  named  after  the  mcjst  important  c^f  the  obes  which  composed  it,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Attic  ilemes  and  trittyes  ?  To  these  and  other 
questions  which  naturally  sug[:jest  themselves  the  defective  evidence 
at  our  command  Ljives  no  answer.  W'e  can  only  sa)'  that  the  evidence 
of  inscriptions  establishes  the  existence  of  the  following'  <jbes  during'  the 
Imperial  period  : 

r.  Aj/ii-aets-  —  Nos.  4  and  7  :  C.I.G.  \2\\  :  Spartan  Catalogue  No.  270  ; 

2.  Koyooupet? — Xos.  3^.8  and  11  ; 

3.  'AfjLVK\a€l<; — .////.   J////,  iii.  p.  165  ; 

4.  NeoTToXiTat — Xos.  1  and  9  ;  ' 

and    that   analoi^'y   w.irrants   us   in   assuming  the  existence  of  two  others: 

5.  MeaoiiTat — possibl)'  to  be  restored  in  Xo.  2  ; 

6.  UiTcivuTai — C.I.G.  1425,  1426  th(High  the  reference  in  these  two 
cases  may  be  to  the  tribe  and  not  to  the  obe  ;  perhaps  \\\nav\aT(iii' 
is  to  be  restored  in  Xo.  2. 

'    Koucart   supposeil   th.\l    Xd.    9   CDmiDemoraU-d   a   victory   wmi   liy   ilio   inhahiiani^  of  atiiy 
Ncopoli';,  of  which  Marcus  Aurclius  Alci>lhfnes  was  wpoardrrtf.      liiii 

1.  The  coininoner  form  is  tifairoKtruv,  not  NfoiroA.iTuJi'. 

2.  Thai  ■wpoffra.TTii  ir6\fui  refers  in  Sparta  aii<i  not  to  Neopolis  is  proved   1  y   Hit//.  Corr.  11,//. 

ix.  p.  515,  a  Spartan  inscription  in  which,  though  no  mention  of  Neopolis  or  Xeopolitans 

occurs,  the  same  title  is  given  to  the  same  man. 
^.    The  fact  that  No.  9  falls  into  its  place  in  the  series  i.f  irc^aipcriin-oripiions  shows  ih.il   the 

NtoiroArToi   referred   lo   formed   an  whe,  a  fact    which   is  pioved  liy  the  occurrence  of  liu- 

same  oiie  in  No.  \. 
The  only  ([uestion  is  whether  we  are  to  see  in  them  the  inh.iliitants  of  a  "Sparta  New  T«>wn,  ••! 
whether,  as  seems  to  me  far  more  prohahle,  the  strictly  local  princijile  was  in  this  case  ahand-'iud. 
and  all  those  who  were  on  some  occasion  admitte<l  to  civic  rights  were  uniteil  in  the  oI>e  of  "ihi- 
new ly-enfranchised  '  \Cl.  Diodor.  xiv.  7,  4,  toui  T!\Ktv9*fwy.ivoo%  SoiiAout,  out  (KaAti  vtowoAiroj.  .ii>'l 
A I  hen.    ijSx). 

M  \i:(  r^   Nil  i.riiK  Toi' 
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A  NEW  FRAGMENT  OF  THE  ATTIC  TRIBUTE 

LISTS 


On  May  22nd  1904,  one  of  the  workmen  engaged  on  the  restoration 
of  the  Erechtheion  noticed  an  inscribed  fragment  of  white  marble  lying  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  a  little  to  the  west  of  that  temple.  It  was  after- 
wards deposited  in  the  Acropolis  Museum,  where  I  was  able  to  take  a 
copy  and  a  squeeze  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  D.  Philios,  Ephor  of  the 
Acropolis,  to  whom  my  warm  thanks  are  due  for  giving  me  permission  to 
publish  the  inscription,  as  also  to  Mr.  G.  P.  Stevens  of  the  American 
School  at  Athens,  who  first  drew  my  attention  to  the  discovery  of  the 
stone.  The  fragment  in  question  is  -15  m.  long,  -14  m.  broad  and  10  m. 
thick,  and  contains  portions  of  ten  lines. 


Attic  Trimltk  Lists 

[HHj  ['\<TT]v)7ru^\)[ai€s']. 

-  -  -  [K]viBtoi. 

-  -  -  {K)€pdfj.to[i], 
fm-hl-ll]  Nax(TiaTa[i]. 

'Vj[\]ai€a 

■napa  'S\[v]pi{v)[av] 
[A]AAI-1-|-II  Uapadiai[ot]. 

[H](H)HPAAI-|-|-|-IIC  Kmoi. 

[H](H)  \{aLp(a)[loi]. 

[HH]HH  [K\o)[\o4>6vioi]. 


7'J 


[AnH](l)lll 


lO 


The  letters  are  well  and  carefull)-  engraved,  and  show  the  fornix 
usually  met  with  in  the  second  half  of  the  \'th  century  U.C.  It  is  clear  at 
first  si^ht  that  we  have  here  a  frafjtnciit  of  the  well-knt^wn  Attic  'rribuir 
Lists,  or,  to  be  more  correct,  the  lists  of  the  quotas  dedicated  to  Athena 
from  the  tribute  levied  b)'  Athens.  As,  however,  these  quotas  alwa\s 
amounted  to  y'^^  of  the  whole  sum  received,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
calculate  from  them  the  amounts  paid  in  tribute  by  the  several  memlcr-- 
of  the  Confederation. 

Further,  the  place-names  on  this  fragment  all  belong  to  the  .same  ;  <•- 
graphical  area,  for  the  'Ao-TUTraXatr)?,  Kt/t'Stoi,  Kepa/xtoi,  'Sa^iarat  atul  Ka5o< 
belong  to  the  Carian  di.strict,  while  the  'EXaurai,  Mapadtja-ioi  and  Alpaim 
are  included  in  the  Ionian  tribute-area.  This  fact  proves  that  tin- 
inscription  cannot  be  earlier  than  Ol.  85,  2  (439  8  n.c),  the  date  at  which 
an  assessment  came  into  force  by  which  those  two  areas  were  amal'M- 
mated.  We  can,  however,  move  forward  our  tt'rruinus  post  qucm  seven 
years,  for  the  quota  lists  of  the  'Iwi/t/co?  i^6po<;  for  the  years  85,  2  ;  85.  :?  ; 
85,  4  ;  86,  3  and  86,  4  have  entirely  perished,  though  the  stones  on  which 
they  were  recorded  are  extant  {I.G.  I.  241-3,  246).  while  those  ftir 
the  years  ^G,  \  and  '^6,  2  as  preserved  {I.G.  I.  244,  245  cont.iin  five  and 
two  names  resjjectively  which  also  occur  in  our  inscription.  We  are  tlui^ 
justified  in  asserting  that  the  earliest  year  to  which  this  latter  can  be 
attributed  is  Ol.  87,  i  (432/1  \\x\). 

There  are  two  obstacles  in  the  wa\'  of  our  fi.xiiig  directl)-  a  (,i  iiinms 
ante  qiiciH  :  the  mutilated  condition  of  our  fragment  doe^  not  permit  u->  to 
restore  with  certainty  the  quotas  contained  on  the  left-hand  side  of  ihe 
column,  while  our   knowledge  from  other   inscriptions   of  the   amount   "I 
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tribute  paid  by  the  'EXauTai,  Mapadijcnoi,  Kmoi  and  Alpaloc  during  the 
IVth  and  Vth  Periods  of  assessment  is  exceedingly  meagre,  consisting  of 
the  sole  fact  that  the  Mapadrja-ioi  paid  a  tribute  of  2000  dr.  in  Period  IV. 
Nevertheless  I  think  that  the  date  of  our  fragment  can  be  fixed,  if  not  with 
absolute  certainty,  at  any  rate  with  a  considerable  degree  of  probability. 

We  have  in  /.G.  I.  256  a  quota  list  belonging  to  the  year  Ol.  88,  i 
(428  7  B.C.)  :  the  beginning  of  the  list  is  broken  off,  but  that  part  of  the 
'Iwz'fATo?  <})6po<i  which  remains  contains  the  names  of  twenty-seven  places. 
Now  a  similar  list  (l.G.  I.  244)  recording  the  quotas  paid  in  Ol.  86,  i 
contains  forty-six  names  in  the  lonian-Carian  area,  and  we  may  therefore 
assume  that  about  the  same  number  would  occur  in  l.G.  I.  256  if  it  were 
complete.  In  other  words  there  are  only  about  nineteen  names  missing  at 
the  beginning  of  l.G.  I.  256.  But  those  nineteen  include  every  one  of  the 
eight  which  appear  in  our  fragment.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  regard 
this  fact  as  a  mere  coincidence,  and  I  feel  sure  that  anyone  who  studies 
the  '  Tribute  Lists '  in  question,  and  sees  how  the  eight  names  are  else- 
where scattered  over  the  whole  catalogue  of  the  'Icoi/i/co?  (f)6po<;  will  agree 
with  me.  I  think  therefore  that  we  have  strong  evidence  for  assuming 
that  our  fragment  belongs  to  /.G.  I.  256,  i.e.  to  the  year  428/7  B.C.,  if 
there  are  no  other  facts  to  contradict  this  view. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  in  Period  IV  (to  which,  on  the 
supposition  just  made,  our  fragment  must  be  attributed)  the  Marathesioi 
paid  a  tribute  of  2000  dr.,  of  which  a  quota  of  33^  dr.  (AAAI-|-|-ll) 
was  paid  to  Athena.  This  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  -AAhhl-M 
which  remains  on  the  stone,  and  enables  us  to  fix  the  position  of  the  left 
margin  of  the  column.  The  tribute-quota  of  Kos  will  then  be 
HHHPAAhhhhllC  or  PHHPAAhhhhllC,  for  XHHPAAhhhMIC  is  so  high 
a  sum  as  to  be  out  of  the  question.  This  will  give  a  tribute  of 
3  tal.  4465  dr.  or  7  tal.  4465  dr.  Of  the  alternatives  we  need  have 
little  hesitation  in  choosing  the  former,  since  the  tendency  of  the 
assessment  of  01.  85,  2  was  to  restore  the  taxation  of  Period  II,  during 
which  Kos  had  paid  3  tal.  3360  dr.  In  a  similar  manner  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  quota  of  the  Alpaloc  is  HH  or  PH,  of  which  we  must  accept  the 
former,  which  gives  a  tribute  of  2  talents.  Lasth',  since  the  tribute  of 
Elaiea  in  Periods  I  and  III,  and  presumabl}'  in  Period  II  also,  is  lOCXD  dr., 
and  its  quota  i6f  dr.  (APhllli),  we  may  confidently  restore  the  last- 
named  sum  in  our  inscription,  exactly  filling  the  required  space. 


Attu-  Tkiiuti.  Li>ts 


Si 


Wc  thus  ^'ct  for  the  fuiir  cities  in  question  the  following;  tribute-table 
in  which  the  items  printed  in  dark  t)|)e  arc  known  for  the  fir'^t  time  fn.in 
our  present  inscription. 


rKRIOI.    I  I'KRIOI.    II  I'KklOI.    MI  I'K.klOI.    IV 

"!    Si.   ;  Sj.  2        01.82.3-83,2        Ol.  S3,  3  .S5.  1         ( »l.  Ss.  2-SS.  3 


;  ■ 

i 

2  t 

- 

1000  t!r 

1000  dr. 

3  ' 

.  3360  dr. 

5  '■ 

3  t.  4465  dr. 

_. 

3000  (li. 

2000  (li. 

Aipaioi 

'ZKaiia  lOOO  ill 

MopaflTjiTioi     ... 


We  must  also  restore  in  lines  i  and  4  the  quotas  which  ue  know- 
to  have  been  paid  durini^  this  period  on  the  tribute  of  the  Astypalaie>^  and 
Xaxiatai,  namely  HH  (200  dr.)  and  PhU-ll  (8  dr.  2  obols)  re«^pcctivel\-. 

But  we  ma\'  take  a  still  further  step.  The  city  u  hich  stood  in  line 
10  must  have  been  a  wealthy  and  important  one  since  it  paid  a  tribute  of 
at  least  4,  possibly  8,  talents.  We  must  therefore  look  for  a  cit>- 
(1)  belonging  to  the  'I&)j'i/co<?  <l>6po<;,(2)  capable  of  pa\'ing  a  tribute  <»f 
4  talents,  yet  (3)  whose  tribute  assessment  in  Period  I\'  is  unknown  ;  this 
last  follows  from  the  fact  that  no  Ionian  or  Carian  cit}-  is  known  to  have 
paid  either  4  or  8  talents  during  this  period  :  finally,  ('41  it  must  be  a  city 
which  does  not  occur  either  in  the  fragment  under  discussion  or  in  the  list 
of  the  lonian-Carian  tribute  contained  in  7.(7.  I.  2^f>.  unless  it  be  in  the 
first  restored  line  of  the  latter.  These  conditions  are  fulfilled  by  the 
KoXo<f)d}vioi,  Ae^iSioi,  T€\^,i']acnoi,  Tep/j.epij'i,  Tijioi  and  <I>wvan";f.  One  of 
these  names,  then,  is  to  be  restored  in  line  10.  and  since  enough  is  left  of 
the  second  letter  to  show  that  it  was  circular,  this  list  is  reduced  to  two 
names,  KOUO*ONIOI  and  4)Ot<.^IE^. 

Again,  the  opening  lines  of  /.G.  I.  256  are 

I 

01 

w4>ONIOI 
_.ihll      NOTIE^ 
from  which  we  conclude 
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(i)  that  the  word  immediately  preceding  KoXocfxovioi  consisted  of 
eight  letters  and  ended  in  -oi  ; 

(2)  that  the  previous  word  was  shorter,  so  that  nothing  of  it  is  left  on 
the  stone  ; 

(3)  that  the  word  before  this  consisted  of  10  letters  of  which  the  last 
was  -I. 

Now  these  data  fit  exactly  the  three  names 

MAPAOE^IOI 

l<OIOI 
HAIPAIOI 

Taking  this  and  our  former  conclusion  in  conjunction  we  have  the 
practically  certain  result  that  Ko\ocf>coi/ioi  must  be  restored  in  line  10,  and 
that  I.G.  I.  256  and  the  new  fragment  are  contiguous.  We  may  therefore 
add  to  the  table  previously  given  the  following  item  : — 


Period  I  Tekiod  II  I'kriod  III  Period  IV 


Ko\o<p(i>vioi    ...  3  t.  —  I  1.  30C0  dr.       ,  4  t. 


It  only  remains  for  me  to  add  that  since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have 
been  enabled  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Kabbadias  to  try  experimentally 
whether  our  fragment  belongs  to  /.G.  I.  256,  which  is  in  the  Epigraphical 
Museum  at  Athens.  The  result  is  to  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  it 
exactly  fits  on  at  the  top  of  the  larger  slab,  from  which  it  has  been  broken. 
This  renders  unnecessary  a  good  deal  of  the  argument  emplojed  above, 
but  as  it  may  be  of  some  interest  as  an  example  of  epigraphical  method 
I  have  decided  to  publish  it  as  it  stands. 

Marcus  Niebuhr  Tod. 


NOTES    FROM    KARPATHOS. 


§  8. — Thk  Dialkct. 

Thesi-:  notes  are  for  the  most  [^art  devoted  to  questions  of  phonetics, 
dealing  more  with  Lautlelirc  than  with  Fonneiilcliye,  and  do  not  pretend 
to  give  a  complete  account  of  the  dialect.  I  have  thought  this  side  of 
the  subject  most  worth  developing,  because  it  is  that  which  native 
collectors,  excellent  from  the  sides  of  lexicography  and  literature,  are  apt 
to  neglect.^ 

The  dialect  of  Karpathos  belongs  to  the  st)uth-eastern  or  south- 
Sporadic  group  of  modern  Greek  dialects,  which  extends  o\er  Cyprus, 
Rhodes,  Kos,  Kalymnos,  and  other  islands  as  far  north  as  Chios.  Its 
connexion  with  Cretan  has  also  been  recognized.  Heaudouin,  lititdt  du 
Dialecte  Cliypriote,  has  pointed  out  some  of  its  peculiarities,  remarking 
that  it  is  too  near  Cj'prian  to  be  regarded  as  an  independent  dialect.  To 
judge  from  his  account  of  Cyprian  and  the  specimens  in  'S.uKeWapio^, 
Kv7rpiaK(i,  it  possesses  however  a  marked  individuality.  He  also  has 
published  notes  on  the  dialect  in  the  />////.  di^  Corr.  Hell.  iv.  p.  364,  w  ith 
bibliographical  notes.  The  most  important  literary  sources  are,  however, 
the  songs  and  glossary  given  by  Manolakakis  in  Y^apiraOiaKii,  his  con- 
tributions to  Z(t)ypa(p€io<;  Aycou,-  and  those  of  Chaviaras,  whose  work 
is  ver)'  much  the  better  as  a  phonetic  record.^  In  the  following 
notes    I    have    supplemented    my    own    observations    from    these    sources, 

'  The  following  alilireviations  arc  used  :  E.  =  ElyiiilK)S,  Mt-s.  =  Mcsochoria,  Men.  =  Mcnilrs. 
P.  =  I'alaikastro,  \'.  =  X'oladha,  K.  =  Karpathos. 

'  Quoted  as  Kopir.  and  Z.  A. 

'  My  copy  of  Manolakakis'  ^wfiKiiv  \^rt(ftcrfia  KapwaBov,  Athens,  1878,  containinf;  also  sonps 
I  have  unfortunately  lost.      The  other  scattered  pieces  th.it  h.ive  lieen  pidilished  arc  unim|x>rtanl. 

C.    2 
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adding  in  each  case  a  reference.  The  sources  of  m)-  information 
were  conversations  at  El)-mbos,  VoUidha,  and  Menitcs  with  school- 
■  masters  and  priests.  These  schoolmasters  were  in  all  cases  natives,  and 
though  they  had  themselves  spent  some  time  in  Athens,  were  perfectly- 
conversant  with  the  dialect.  They  had  in  fact,  like  most  Greeks,  two 
languages.  Their  wives  and  daughters  were  unable  to  talk  anj'thing  but 
the  dialect,  and  their  pronunciation,  especialh'  at  X^oladha,  was  ver\'  useful. 
A  good  many  peculiarities  I  was  able  to  note  and  corroborate  from 
muleteers  and  peasants.  As  is  generally  the  case  in  Greece,  the  dialect 
varies  slightly  from  village  to  village.  In  Karpathos  the  distance  between 
the  village-groups  and  the  difficult)"  of  communication  favour  this 
extreme  subdivision.  I  have  therefore  noted  the  local  distribution  of 
certain    phenomena. 

B)'  way  of  contrast,  and  also  to  shew  the  Cretan  influence  in 
Karpathos,  I  have  added  some  notes  on  the  dialect  of  Palaikastro,  collected 
during  two  visits  of  three  months.  From  the  schoolmaster  I  got  the 
greater  number  of  grammatical  forms  ;  the  pronunciation,  with  which  this 
paper  is  most  largel}'  concerned,  I  was  able  to  note  from  the  lips  of  the 
men  emploj-ed  at  the  excavation. 

Spelling. — My  principle  has  been  to  write  the  vowels  in  the  usual  wa)-, 
but  to  express  the  consonants  as  phonetically  as  possible.  In  n(j  other 
way  is  it  possible  to  give  the  local  pronunciations.  Where  however  I 
quote  from  a  literar}-  source,  I  preserve  the  spelling  of  the  original,  and  in 
the  same  way  when  a  dialect  word  is  explained  or  illustrated  b}-  its  corre- 
sponding literary  form,  the  standard  spelling  is  used. 

The  modifications  of  the  usual  Greek  alphabet  used  are  these  : — 

( i)  The  voiced  stops  are  written  g,  g',  d,  b. 

(2)  The  palatals  are  distinguished  from  the  gutturals  hy  the  usual 
dash,  writing  k',  g',  x,  7'. 

(3)  The  sibilant,  pronounced  with  the  blade  of  the  tongue,  I  have 
written  s,  the  corresponding  voiced  sound  /..  c  represents  the  fricative 
sound  ts,  c  (the  English  ch)  the  fricative  ts.  The  corresponding  voiced 
sounds  are  written  j  and  j  (the  English  j). 

(4)  A  nasal-followed  by  an  original  guttural  I  have  in  all  cases  written 
n,  for  the  sake  of  simplicit)-  not  marking  the  change  in  the  sound  caused 
by  the  occasional    palatalizing  of  the   guttural.     To  ha\e    used  the  usual 
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7  u'uiikl  ha\c  been  to  sacrifice  consistency,  and  v  would  have  led  to  such 
spellings  as  uv\6  v,  uj-i^  t \o<?,  which,  as  the  words  are  never  spelt  with  v, 
seem  worse  than  dnjod'  and  a'ni;  tXos'. 

d  is  a  cerebral  sound  heard  at  X'oladha  and  Mesochoria,  where  \X,  and 
sometimes  \,  are  pronounced  Xd  ;  eg.  u\do9,  V^  o-ci/\do<f,  t/og,  Mes.  This 
is  not  heard  at  Menites,  but  the  word  ai^e;^oi//3dt'"'^&)  {  =  uvaKa-T6i><ii\  I  got  at 
Klymbos,  is  probably  connected  with  this  phenomenon,  and  to  be  written 
iiv€KovpOii'^}^tt),  beini;   related   to  kwXov  and    the   adverb  t^avaKwXa,  upsiJe- 

"^a  denotes  the  Karpathian  prcjnunciation  of  aa,  which  is  s  precetled 
b)-  a  slight  t-sound  ;  ^  in  the  same  way  is  pronounced,  and  here  written,  '^^. 
Both  these  pronunciations  are  noticed  by  Chaviaras,  who  writes  tct,  t^ 
(^.  A.  passnn)  ;  e.g.  p/jyjTaav,  T^covTavov^,  and  the  sound  of  acr  b)'  Kos>, 
Riisen  an/  den  GriccJi.  Inschi,  III,  p.  174,  who  writes,  '  Auf  Karpathos 
bemerkte  ich  auch  die  Aussprache  Tera-ape^;,  reroapa,  statt  Tecraapes, 
Tiaaapa.'  Ik-audouin  /v";///.  </<.•  Co/r.  //e//.)  notes  this  sound  of  T,  and 
for  the  acr,  which  he  did  not  hear,  refers  to  Devillc,  litndc  du  dial, 
tzacoiiicn,  p.  tj^. 

V.  is  used,  with  the  value  of  the  ordinary  modern  ^,  to  express  the 
voicing  of  final  9  before  a  voiced  initial  consonant  which,  as  generalh-  in 
modern  Greek,  occurs  in  these  dialects. 

\'oiceless  sounds  arc  occasionally  voiced,  apparently-  alwa)-s  just  before 
the  accent  cf.  \'erner's  law  in  Teutonic).  I  noted  from  \'ohidha  Tovpcijtj 
{jovpKiKi)),  cvpy'ajij  ^ KvpiuK)};,  TOTT  Tzahd  {rov  iraira). 

Accent. — As  the  circumflex  has  now  no  distinction  from  the  grave  or 
the  acute,  it  is  not  used  in  these  notes  in  writing  dialect -words. 

With  regard  to  the  grave  and  the  acute,  I  have  used  the  grave  to  mark 
the  secondary  accent  that  occurs  in  long  words  and  in  W(^rd-groups  formed 
with  enclitics  and  proclitics.'  To  mark  a  full-stress  the  acute  is  always 
used.  Thus  i')hu)Ka.  rjhcoKu  rov  ro,  ex^'^"^^^  ^'^'  ''■'^'  ^'■^'''^'  ^''•*'^  them,  ep^ov- 
fiecTTave.  t'jpOa.  P. 

'  Some  words,  liaditi'inally  written  with  an  accent,  are  really  proclitic.  This  is  es|K'cially  tnic 
of  the  article,  which,  accented  and  unaccented  fijrms  alike,  l)ear>  at  most  a  secondary  stress.  lis 
proclitic  nature  apjiears  also  in  the  fact  that  in  N<jrtliern  Greek  its  vowel  shares  the  weakening;  ■if 
unaccented  vowels  in  {general.  £.^.  from  Velvemlos  we  have  for  6,  rhv,  rov,  rfi$,  rcsi>ectively  ov, 
Tour,  T,  Ti.  From  lack  of  certainty  as  to  its  proper  stress  I  have  however  accented  it  as  usual, 
merely  avoiding  the  meaningless  circumflex. 
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At  Elymbos  the  imparisyllabic  oxytone  neuters  in  -/,  like  avTt,  keep 
the  accent  on  the  l  throughout  the  declension,  instead  of  throwing  it  upon 
the  final  syllable.  They  thus  form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of 
modern  accentuation.^ 

e.g.  TO  ovvl,  the  mountain,  rov  ovviov,  ra  ovvla,  tco/S  /3ovpia>(v. 

Paroxytones  of  this  declension  vary,  e.g.  to  '^/uluti,  the  eye,  rov 
'fifiariov,  but  to  XovXovkl,  the  dog,  tov  XovXovkiov. 

The  plural  of  o  daiXid^,  the  king,  ol  aaiXioi,  is  another  case  of  this 
exceptional  treatment  of  the  accent. 

Change  of  Spirants  to  the  corresponding  stopped  sounds. 

I.  The  unvoiced  spirants  -^^  y^,  6  have  changed  to  k,  k  ,  t  : 

(a)  After  a  and/  (i.e.  ev,  av,  <f>),  as  usually  in  modern  Greek,  both  in 
Karpathos  and  at  Pala^kastro. 

(d)  After  p,  in  Karpathos  only.  This  is  characteristic  of  the  S.E. 
dialects,  e.g.  epKOfiai.  The  position  after  X  does  not  occur,  as  \  before  a 
consonant  changes  generall}'  in  the  modern  dialects  to  p.  Thus  we  have 
for  ^X6op,  rjpra. 

II.  The  voiced  spirafits  7,  8. 

The  tendency  to  change  the  second  of  a  group  of  spirants  to  its 
corresponding  stop  is  so  strong  in  Karpathos,  that  it  has  affected  7,  7  ,  S 
as  well  as  the  usual  %,  p^',  0. 

The  sound-groups  affected  are  V7,  V7',  v5,  py,  py,  p8,  yS.  The  pheno- 
menon is  not  quite  evenly  distributed,  for  at  Voladha  only  V7  and  v8  are 
affected.  About  Mesochoria  I  am  uncertain  ;  8  there  is  apparently  not 
touched. 

Examples  are  : — 

V7  ->  vg.     (f)€vga),  E.  Men.  V.  to,  avyd,  E.     ^gd^^o),  ij^gaXa.  Men. 
V7'-»vg'.    0€i;g'et9,  E.  Men.  (but   (f)€vy'€i<;,'V.).     rj  avg'ri,  E.   77   av]ri.   Men. 

dd^g'f,<;,  tliou  IV i It  go  out,  Men. 
\8  ->  vd.     TO  pa^di,  E.  Men.  V.     rj  d/SdeXXa,  E.  e^dofid,  E.  V. 
py  -»  pg.      dpgdTT]<;,  E.   Men.  dpgaaTtjpi,  E.  dpgci),  E.  (but  dpyd),  V.). 

*  The  rule,  with  a  number  of  other  places  where  it  is  not  observed,  is  given  by  Thumb,  /fdi. 
der  Neugr.  Volkssprache,  §  ii.  '  Alle  Worter,  liei  denen  ein  urspriinglich  betonles  i  oder  c  dem 
die  Schlusssilbe  bildenden  Vocale  vorausgeht,  erhalten  Endbetonung.' 
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py' ->  PZ  •    aMoupg'et'o?,  K.      r'e&)pj(09,   Men.    apf^'r/o-o),  V..  dp]r^a(i),  Men.  (but 

dpy'ei<;,  V.]. 
ph -^  pd.       (Siipdal     K.       TO  cr^opdci  f,    F..   to    Kapdafj.o(v,    Men.    r)   Trtpdixa. 

Men.  (but  iriphiKa,  W). 

Note. — The  appearance  of  j  for  'j^  at  Menitcs  will  be  noticeci  in  the 
next  section. 

The  group  7S  appears  in  verbs  that  are  compounded  with  t/c.  At 
Menitcs  at  all  events  this  group  becomes  yd  :  e.g.  eyde'po),  aor.  ijydapa. 

Chaviaras  for  the  group  that  is  normally  V7  usuall)-  u  rites  \k.  See 
his  contributions  to  Z. A. passim. 

Examples  are  iovX^vKa  {=^thov\iva),  ^laevKO),  eijKa  (impv.  a^jr.  sg.  of 
^yaivQ)),  etc.  That  the  sound  is  however  really  a  g  is  supported  by  Bent's 
observation  of  it.     Sec /.H.S.  vi.  p.  242. 

Treatment  of  k  ,  g'.  y^,  y  . — The  change  of  the  palatalized  gutturals  of 
mod.  Greek,  «',  g',  ■)(,  y\  into  c  or  c,  j  or  j,  s,  z,  is  found  in  various  degrees 
in  these  dialects. 

In  Elymbos  it  does  not  appear.  At  Mesochoria  and  Voladha  it 
affects  only  k'  and  g',  which  at  the  former  are  pronounced  c  and  j,  whilst 
<tk'  is  pronounced  at.  At  Voladha  the  pronunciation  is  c,  j,  and  (tk'  is 
unchanged. 

At  Menites  y^  also  is  affected,  and  the  changes  are  «',  [o-k'),  g',  y  to  c. 
(s),  J,  s.  Lastl)',  at  Palaikastro  all  four  are  changed,  and  we  ha\e  k  ,  (<tk'). 
g',  y,  y  pronounced  c,  (sc),  j,  s,  z. 

The  most  interesting  points  are  the  variations  in  the  treatment  of  o-*'. 
w  hich  is  treated  in  the  same  wav  whether  it  represents  original  ck  or  ay, 
and  the  increasing  range  of  the  phenomenon  in  Karpathos  as  one  gets 
further  south  and  closer  to  Crete,  where  it  occurs  in  its  most  full\- 
developed  form.  The  intermediate  pronunciation  struck  me  particularly 
at  Mesochoria,  for  to  hear  from  the  same  mouth  pronunciations  like  cai. 
and  avax\]y]  on  the  one  hand  and  y'vpi'^^o)  and  yi^ta  on  the  other  sounded 
very  strange  to  an  ear  accustomed  to  the  thoroughgoing  Cretan  system.' 
The  change  is  sometimes  prevented  by  analog)'.  Examples  follow. 
k'.  cat',  cacpo^i,  V.  cat',  taip6<i,  Mes.  Men.  P.  Xa'ccoi,  d/3Ct**fct,  V.  ipci'^^ei. 
Men.  17  eucr;',  (  =  77  (vy^),  Men.  V.     r)  coiXiji,  P. 

'   Which  even  inserts  z  lietween   words  to  fill   hiatus;  e.g^.  oi  i  Sio'i,  ol /.  Saaoi  for  tliyioi.  oi 
&\\oi.      Note  also  ztj  for  fi. 
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It  is  preserved  in  epxea-ac,  epKerai,  V.  Men  ,  on  the  analogy  of  the  other 
persons  epKO/j.ai,  epKovfieoTa^v,  epKovTrai.  The  c  in  evcecrat,  Men., 
on  the  other  hand  is  very  likely  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
substantive  euc»;. 
CTK  .  crcv\i]o<;,  acrcj;/io?,  Mes.  suXo?,  asjjfio^;.  Men.  acvXo^,  aacrjfio^,  F.  But 
(T/c'uXdo?,  aaKrjfio^,  YlapacrK'tj,  (  =  TlapaaK€vi]),  V. 

g'.  (a)   Representing    original    k.     dnj'aTpi,   V.    dujia-Tpi,   Mes.    Men. 

(iJLCTTpC,   TT]  ]Ot\l^d(v.     P. 

(d)  Representing  original  7,  preserved  as  a  stop  after  a  nasal. 
(i'njfXo?,  V.  d'njeXo?,  Mes.  Men.  d'jeXo?,  P.  dnj6(i/,  V.  d}6{v,  P. 
(  =  uyyelov). 

(r)  Representing  original  7,  appearing  as  a  stop  after  v,  p.  Exam- 
ples— naturally  from  Menites  only,  for  at  V.  and  P.  7'  is  not 
changed  to  g'  and  at  E.  g'  is  preserved, — are,  T'ew/sj/o?, 
dp}tj(T(o,  7)  avji].  The  g'  is  kept  on  the  analogy  of  the  ist 
persons  and  the  third  pi.  in  (^eug'ei?,  ?;/9g'e9,  ^d/Sg'ji?. 
X'.       TO   sepi,  TO   fiasaipi,   ?)  yfrvsi].   Men.   P.     An    example  of  x  l<ept  by 

analogy  is  ijT]x'e<i,  Men.  2nd  sg.  impf  of 'y)tJX(o,  I  cough. 
7'.       As  stated  above,  this  change  does   not  occur  in   Karpathos.     The 

examples  are  thus  from  Palai'kastro.      zeyLiaro?  ;  zepodiaa-a  (an  old 

woman) ;  /3zatV«u.     The  thoroughness  of  this  series  of  changes  in 

Crete  is  also  shewn  by  the  absence  of  cases  in  which  k',  etc.,  are 

preserved  by  analogy. 

T/ie  treatment  of  i. — The  combination  of  this  sound  with  a  preceding 
consonant  is  ver)-  \ariousl}'  treated. 

I.  Closer  narrowing  of  the  vocal  passage  and  stronger  breath  introduce 
a  spirantal  clement  (cf  Sievers,  Phonetik,  \  424),  and  the  simple  i-  developes 
into  a  spirant,  followed  or  not  by  a  glide  «.  It  is  often  hard  to  say  how 
far  this  glide  is  present.  After  voiced  consonants  this  spirantal  sound  is 
usually  treated  in  the  same  way  as  7'.  This  change  is  absent  from 
Elymbos,  and  this,  combined  with  the  preservation  of  the  palatal  stops, 
is  the  reason  that  the  dialect  there  is  described  often  as  hard  and  dry. 

(yO)  After  p  and  /3.  At  Voladha,  where  7'  is  kept,  to  xoip^'oiy.  At 
Palai'kastro,  to  ^(u/3z6(i/,  ra  KapdjBla,  pronunciations  corresponding  to  the 
-change  of  7'  to  /..     Lastly,  at  IMenites,  to  x<^p)io{v,  to.  KapdQ)ia  are  heard, 
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because   there  7  after  p  and    v   becomes   the  c<j»respoiKlinj4    stoj),  and  g' 
chanj,'es  to  j.     The  ^hde  <  was  very  plain  to  hear. 

(l>)  After  (^  the  corresponding  unvoiced  sound  is  produced.  Thus 
ue  have  ra  -^tjopa^-^a,  \.,  to.  ^(opd<f)sa,  P.,  and  to.  \oipd'^(:ta,  Men.  The 
pkiral  of  (itp(f)i,  brother,  at  Menites  is  diptia,  the  ^  havini;  been  droj)ped 
out  of  the  group  p0c.  It  has  left  a  trace  of  itself  in  the  fact  that  the  p  is 
followed  by  c  and  not  j  ;  cf.  to.  ^copjui 

(<")  After  TT.  At  Talaikastro  tt.s  results,  the  treatment  being  the  >ame 
as  after  </>  ;  r.^^.  ttso?  ;  aovrrsu  ( =  <rr]Tria),  ttsuvco.  In  Karpathos  the  treat- 
ment is  peculiar.  Examples  are,  /i''jd9  (  =  7ro?o<?_);  6a  fi^'juaco,  future  of 
TTtdvo),  Men.  MJo9,  I'fpo  va  n]u>,  n'attr  for  uic  to  drink,  V.  This  was 
the  women's  pronunciation  ;  the  schoolmaster  pronounced  the  .spirantal 
element  of  the  fricatixe  j  with  the  blade  rather  than  with  the  point  <>f  the 
tongue,  and  thus  pronounced  iroloii  as  /^jo?.  The  e.xplanation  nf  these 
forms  is  to  be  sought  in  the  prosthetic  nasal.  So  many  forms  end  in  j- 
that  the  nasal,  through  the  Greek  method  of  dividing  s)-llables,  gels 
attached  to  the  following  word,  and  finall)-  never  leaves  it.  Thus  we  ha\e 
f(op.o<;,  vaB7]<;,  etc.  .And  this  is  frequent  before  tt.  Jannaris  {"A tap.  KptjT.) 
gives  as  Cretan  pmcrToXa,  pirovTiKO'i,  besides  the  common  pTrXiu.  Mttjo-to? 
I  noticed  at  Menites.  The  nasal  causes  the  n  to  be  voiced,  and  from  the 
(  a  spirantal  element  is  produced,  which  with  the  preceding  sounds 
appears  in  the  fricative  j  or  j,  and  gives  *phj6<;  or  */xbjo?.  j  or  j  ap])ears 
according  to  the  pronunciation  of  g'  as  one  or  the  other  ;  the  Vfiladha 
schoolmaster's  /xjo?  corresponded  to  his  pronunciation  of  «',  g'  as  c,  j,  just  as 
the  women's  /tj6?  to  their  c,  j.  *phj6<;  and  ph]6<;  are  then  lightened  to  pju<i 
and  M^joT,  the  b  sound  in  the  latter  being  extremely  slight,  just  as  *<u'r(^c/« 
above  is  lightened  to  (itpcia. 

(d)  After  b.  For  Karpathos  I  have  no  examples.  At  Talaikastr-i  it 
is  analogous  to  that  after  /3,  <^,  and  tt  ;  e.g.  ave  h/.ui^ei  {aif  indvei  . 

{e)  This  strengthening  occurred  at  Menites  and  still  more  at  Voladha 
after  certain  other  consonants  :  r.g.  <nri6y'a  (pi.  of  o-ttiti^,  Xahy'ov  (gen.  of 
Xdi,  oil),  y'aXy'd  (pi.  of  yvaXi),  V.  ;  rpaire'^^ya,  TratSy'd,  Men. 

II.  (r^-  is  variously  treated. 

(<i)  The  I  is  drop{)ed  ;  this  occurs  at  I'alaikastro  and  l-Ilymbos  :  f.g. 
7 
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vqad  (pi.  of  vrjai),  ad^to  {laid^co,  I  tidy),  'icra  ca-a,  steady  !  P.,  and  hiaKotra 
'^poaa,  (Tto'Tra,  Jiush  !  E. 

{b)  <ji  becomes  s/  or  s.  This  is  heard  at  Menites.  The  glide  i  was 
only  audible  when  the  following  syllable  was  not  accented  :  e.g.  vyjsd,  sd'^^w, 
but  (f)esia,  yposva,  aACSiO?  (  =  d^io<i). 

(c)  The  group  is  unaltered  or  the  /  strengthened  to  7'.  Thus  at  V. 
where  the  pi.  o(  ypoa-t  is  ypoata  or  more  commonly  ypocry'a. 

III.  So  also  Ti-  is  variously  treated.  At  Elymbos  it  is  unaltered,  as 
at  Palai'kastro,  where  I  never  heard  the  usual  Cretan  61.  At  Menites  61  is 
heard,  e.g.  airidia,  and  at  Voladha  and  Mesochoria  airihy'a.  Manolakakis 
bears  witness  to  the  variability  of  this  sound,  by  writing  sometimes  d/-, 
sometimes  hi-. 

IV.  The  V  usually  inserted  between  p,  and  i  I  verified  at  Palai'kastro 
and  Menites. 

V.  di-  sounds  dj- :  e.g.  rd  TrouXdja,  pi.  of  to  irovXdi.  V. 

The  Nasals. — Here  both  the  Karpathian  and  the  Palai'kastro  dialects 
present  variations  from  the  usual  modern  Greek  standard. 

Modern  Greek  inherited  nasals  in  six  classes  of  positions. 

{a)  Before  a  vowel,  {b)  Before  X,  p,  v,  p,  a,  or  ^.  (c)  Before  /3,  7,  or  B. 
id)  Before  7r(-«^),  ac(|),  or  t.  {e)  Before  (/>,  x>  or  <9.  (/)  At  the  end  of  a 
word  before  a  pause,  complete  or  partial,  that  is,  a  word  not  closely 
bound  to  its  successor. 

A.  In  external  combination. — The  normal  rule  is  that  in  cases  {b), 
{c),  {e),  and  (/)  the  nasal  is  dropped.  In  cases  {a)  and  {d)  it  is  preserved, 
in  the  latter  causing  the  following  consonant  to  be  voiced. 

From  this  the  dialect  at  Palai'kastro  differs  only  in  case  {d),  where 
also  it  drops  the  nasal,  which  leaves  as  its  only  trace  the  voicing  of  the  initial : 
eg.  TO  hsiird  (ace.  of  6  Traird^) ;  to  gdho(v  (ace.  of  6  /cabo?,  t/ie  field)  ;  t^ 
]oCKid{v  (ace.  of  7]  coiXid)  ;  r/BcoKape  dzt  to,  we  gave  it  to  her. 

The  enclitic  possessive  pronouns  of  the  3rd  person,  which  normally 
begin  with  t,  are  thus  voiced  after  all  cases  of  the  noun  except  those  that 
end  in  <>.  The  reason  is  that  cases  ending  in  v,  after  which  the  voicing 
was  in  place,  have  been  sufficiently  numerous  to  cause  voicing  by  analogy 
w  herever  it  was  not  prevented  by  the  case  ending  in  9.     Thus,  by  the  side 
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of  the  ct)'mol<)^icaIl)'  justified  rij  fxdva  dov  (3  m.s.j,  d/.i  (3  f.s.),  do?'  (3  pi.), 
\vc  have  >}  ndvu  dov,  d/.i,  do?,  and  nom.  pis.  and  gen.  sgs.  follow  the  .same 
rule  :   e.j^.  rd  TratStii  dov.  rov  iraiBiov  dov. 

This  strayed  i>,  known  u.sually  only  b)-  its  results,  I  have  occasional!)- 
heard  slightly  sounded  in  verses. 

The  divergence  of  Karpathian  is  inore  marked.  In  cases  (a)  and  ( /) 
the  treatment  is  normal,  but  in  all  other  cases,  i.e.  whenever  the  following 
word  begins  with  a  consonant,  the  nasal  is  assimilated  and  the  consonant 
is  doubled.  It  is  a  striking  peculiarit)-  that  initial  tt,  k,  t  are  not  voiced 
under  these  circumstances.-'  The  s)llable-division  is,  as  Sievers  puts  it. 
inside  theconsonant,  which  distinctly  ends  the  first  and  then  begins  the  second 
syllable.  If  the  consonant  is  a  stop  there  is  not  a  double  explosion,  but 
onl)'  a  longer  interval  than  usual  between  the  closure  of  the  voice-passage 
and  the  explosion.  So  with  a  nasal  the  closure  of  the  mouth-passage  lasts 
longer  than  with  the  single  letter.  If  the  initial  is  c  or  c.  the  sjllablc- 
division  is  in  the  stopped  element  with  which  the  fricative  sound  begins, 
and  not  in  its  spirantal  part.  Thus  what  at  Elymbos  is  pronounced  tu<' 
Kaipoiy,  sounds  at  \'oladha  tot  caip6{v,  and  at  Menites  tot  caipov.  The 
s>-Ilable-division  falls  between  the  closure  and  the  e.vplosion  of  the  stoppeil 
element  of  the  fricative,  just  as  with  the  original  palatal  sound,  its  position 
being  naturally  unaffected  b>'  the  modification  of  the  end  of  the  sound 
produced  by  the  influence  of  the  following  vowel. 

If  the  initial  is  a  spirant  or  liquid  it  is  simpi\'  prolonged,  and  dixidrd 
by  the  .syllable-division.  If,  however,  the  initial  is  o-  the  resultant  sound  is 
pronounced  as  if  beginning  with  a  distinct  but  slight  t,  as  -aa-  is  al\\a\  > 
pronounced  in  Karpathos.  In  the  case  of  ^,  pronounced  ''f.  I  could  hear 
no  difference  between  the  simple  sound  and  the  sound  that  might  he- 
supposed  to  be  doubled.  The  ''^-sounds  in  si''^a),  Men.,  and  to  ''fi/6(i'  (ace. 
of  6  ''^uo?,  the  yoke),  sounded  just  alike. 

\^.  In  internal  covibinatiou. — The  normal  rule  here  is  that  in  (</;  the 
nasal  is  kept  ;  in  {b)  fiv  is  kept,  but  p-n,  w  are  pronounced  as  single  ;  in  if) 
the  nasal  is  kept  and  /9,  7,  h  preserved  as  stops  b.  g,  d  ;  in  {ti)  the  nasal  is 
kept  and  7r(-\/r),  k{^),  t  arc  voiced  ;  in  (f)  the  nasal  is  hjst,  leaving  no  trace. 

'  Connt-cU-il  uiili  liii>  fnnii  doj  is  ihc  i;cn.  pi.  <•(  ifjpoi,  ruif  a<\p6f.  winch  is  licitd  not  oiiK  ti 
I'.ilaikaslro  but  elsewhere  in  Crclc.      7vvaiK6t  .ilsti  »KCurs,  but  is  unusu.Tl. 

'  .Mlhough  the  peculiar  pronunciation  of  wi-  noticed  ai«>vc  is  onl)  l>)  be  e\pl.»ine"l  by  Mipixi^im; 
that  the  normal  rule  acts  here  in  c\ternal  as  well  as  in  internal  cnmbinaiinn. 
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The  divergence  of  these  dialects  is  in  the  same  general  direction  as  in 
external  combination. 

At  Palai'kastro  the  only  difference  is  that  in  cases  {c)  and  {d)  the  nasal 
is  lost,  or  but  very  slightly  heard,  before  the  voiced  consonant,  e.^.  (c) 
KoXvh(o  sivivt,  ajeXo<>,  e'goj/a<?,  h€dp6{v,  edexa.  {d)  Trebw,  \dha  lamp, 
d)i(TTpc,  dgaXid^Q),  Kodd  near.  A  man  trying  to  speak  well  will  sound 
the  nasal,  which  is  in  this  way  put  into  loan  words  where  it  has  no  right. 
Thus  fabbrica  is  regularly  pronounced  (f>d/j,hpiKa.  ^ifihiXi,  a  basket,  is 
another  example. 

The  divergences  in  Karpathian  are  : — 

In  case  {b)  yL^i,  vv  are  pronounced  lengthened. 

In  case  id),  whilst  the  normal  rule  is  generally  followed,  there  are 
traces  of  the  peculiarity  observed  in  external  combination.  These  are  (i)  in 
the  endings  of  the  3rd  person  pi.  pres.  and  impf  pass,  (or  dep.).  These 
endings  are  -Trac,  -tto(v,  e.g.  epKovTrai,  r]pKovTTo{v.  They  are  clearly 
descendants  from  the  classical  endings  -vrai,  -vro,  with  the  v  assimilated  to 
the  T.  The  analogy  of  the  3rd  pers.  sg.  has  probably  here  preserved 
the  T  in  the  plural,  and  caused  the  rule  for  external  combination  to  come 
into  play.  Thus  epxerac  and  r]pKeTo{v  will  have  produced  epKovTrat  and 
i]pKovTTo(v,  in  preference  to  *€pKovvdat  and  *rjpKovvdo{v. 

The  influence  of  the  numbers  uponone  another  may  be  paralleled  from 
Palai'kastro,  where  the  d  of  the  3rd  pi.  impf  dep.  has  transferred  itself  to  the 
singular,  and  the  pi.  rjpxovdave  has  produced  the  sg.  ■{jp^ovdove.  The  a  of 
i]p-)^ovdav€  seems  to  come  from  rja-ave,  just  as  the  ending  of  i]p)^ovdov€  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  sg.  ijrove.     ijrave  is  not  used  at  Palai'kastro. 

(2)  Other  cases  are  seen  in  certain  isolated  words.  At  Vol^dha 
^TTTTopco  is  used  for  ifiiropo).  From  Z.A.  come  idKKaaev  (iBdyKaae), 
Xefferrr),  (f)paKKdKi,  a  young  Frank,  d(f)iTTr]<i,  Trerre,  rjrr  (cvtu  =  ti),  kottu- 
piv,  Tr//9  ^drra  tt;?  (contrast  rr/^  ^dvTa).  No  consistency  is  observed,  and 
the  spellings  vt,  7«  are  commoner.     I  could  find  no  case  in  Z.A.  of  tttt 

for    flTT. 

(jycKKdpi,  which  occurs  in  Z.A.  several  times,  is  worthy  of  special 
notice,  because  the  kk  represents  not  7/c,  but  77.  So  too  x^T^^^'^i'^y  Z.A. 
p.  276,  for  xO'vBdKia. 

In  case  (e)  the  nasal,  instead  of  being  lost  altogether,  leaves  its  usual 
trace  behind  in  the  form  of  the  doubled  letter  :  e.g.  vvcfxfjr),  dddpwrro'i. 
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Dro/>/>iiig  0/  y,  ^,h. — It  is  a  notable  characteristic  (jf  the  Karpathiaii 
dialect,  which  it  possesses  as  a  member  of  the  south-east  dialect-group, 
that  the  voiced  spirants,  7,  ^,  S,  are  re^ularl)'  dropix:d  between  vowels. 
The  local  variations  are  very  slijjjht,  and  de|)end  almost  entirely  on  the 
treatinent  of  the  semi-vowel  <.  The  principle  that  intervocalic  7,  /9,  h,  are 
dropped  remains  the  same  everywhere,     l-.xamples  arc: — 

rpaovi  {=TpayovBi),  Tryjtn  =7ry}yuBi),  Trrjaivco  iTrrjyui'i'to),  irpoaTa 
(  =  Trpo^aTo). 

The  dropping  takes  place  not  onl\'  in  the  middle  of  a  w(jrd,  but  aUo 
initiall)-,  if  the  previous  word  be  in  sufficientl)-  close  connexion  and  end  in 
a  vowel.  If  the  word  stands  after  a  pause  in  the  flow  of  the  sentence  or  at 
the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  dropping  is  usual,  but  inconsistencies  occur. 
Thus  the  negative  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  is  alwa)s  ev,  and  not  hiv, 
but  09  and  /3d<r  are  used  indifferently  for  the  imperative  of  the  verb  y\ifo, 
I  give.  The  rule  is  shewn  b)'  such  a  sentence  as  aa-ra^e  to  Ka\d,  tnic 
hold  of  it  xvcll,  where  atrra^e  is  the  aor.  impv.  o^  /BaaTco- 

These  laws  bring  about  the  existence  of  double  forms  of  words 
beginning  with  these  letters,  one  with  and  one  without  the  initial  ;  r.g.  I 
hold  Inyn  is  either  to^  ^aaToi,  or  ao-rcti  to,  and  from  yU'vofxat  come  both  the 
future  Ba  ivio  and  the  aor.  subj.  in  the  phrase  va  p-iiy  yei'ti^:. 

The  following  declensions  exhibit  this  clearly  : — 

$)a<Ti\id<;.      6  a<Ti\id<;,  to^  ^aaiKia,  tov  daiXid, 

ol  dai\id€<i,  Toiiz  ^aaiXidef,  Taj/9  ^acriXnKo  r 

The  plural  forms  are  those  of  the  imparis\-llabic  plural  in  -a'6es\  w  itii  the  B 
dropped. 

y)€iTOi'a<;.       6  tiTova<;,  roy'  y  elrova,  tov  (Itovov, 

01  eiTovoi,  Tovz  yeiTovovi,  Ta>7  yeiTovw  v. 

The  doubling  of  7',  however,  is  not  very  clear. 

y)dfio<;.  6  dfJio<;,  Toy  y<ip.o[v,  tci/  ufiov,  etc. 

8)d<TKa\o<:.  6  aaKa\o<i,  to8  hd<TKa\o(v,  tov  daKiiXov.  etc. 
This  paradigm  of  BdaKaXo<;  is  from  Elymbos.  By  a  curious  inconsistenc)- 
I  was  given  at  Voladha  6  hd<TicaXo<;,  but  tov  daKaXov.  Hut,  as  will  be  seen 
below,  words  beginning  with  8  followed  by  a  vowel  arc  hardl\-  to  Ik- 
found,  and  the  connexion  of  even  this  word  with  education  h.i<  probably 
kept  it  out  of  the  full  stream  of  dialectic  jjeculiarities. 

7  * 
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The  treatment  of  i  varies.  At  Elymbos,  where  we  have  seen  that  it 
is  not  developed  to  a  spirant,  it  is,  in  correspondence  with  this  fact,  treated 
as  a  vowel,  and  dropping  takes  place  before  it.  Where  it  has  become 
spirantal  there  is  no  dropping  :  e.g:  a-ToXua,  E.,  plural  of  <no\i  (for  aroKlhi, 
/iiray),  but  a-ToXiBj'a,  fraiSy'd,  Men. 

Words  beginning  with  Bia-  are  interesting.  At  Elymbos  the  8  is 
dropped,  and  the  word  always  begins  with  7';  e.^.  rj  y'd^i  (  =  17  Td^i<i), 
rr}y'  y'd^i{v,  rdy  y'avevg'ei^  ;  ( =  rt  iTot/j,d^€t<i  ;  the  interrogative  is  rdv  as 
well  as  Ti).  It  would  seem  that  the  (  is  vocalic  enough  to  cause  8  to  drop, 
but  spirantal  enough  to  absorb  the  v.  Where,  however,  t  becomes  spirantal, 
the  B  is  kept,  and  answering  to  iraiBy'd,  we  have  at  Menit6s  77  By'd^i,  Tr)B 
By'd^c(v.  Further  by  a  false  analogy  with  words  beginning  with  Bta-, 
at  Menites  0  larp6<i  is  pronounced  o  By'arp6<;,  with  ace.  roB  By'aTp6(v. 
A  line  in  Z.A.  has  this  form,  /i>;e  Biarpol  Biarpevyova-i.  This  B  is,  however, 
not  usual  in  such  words,  and  by  the  side  of  o  By'aTp6<;  we  have  to  y'aXi, 
the  glass,  and  77  yoprri,  rrjy'  y'opT)]{v.  The  only  other  instance  I  could 
find  in  Z.A.  is  to  BiaaiiidKi,  Jasmine. 

The  existence  and  frequency  of  the  forms  with  the  dropped  initial  has 
led  not  infrequently  to  the  use  of  an  etymologically  wrong  initial  when  a 
preceding  final  ?  or  1/  demands  the  presence  of  an  initial.  Words  thus 
appear  under  strange  disguises.  The  following  lists  of  all  the  examples  I 
have  been  able  to  collect  are  classed  according  to  the  six  possible  changes, 
viz.  (I)  8->/9,  (2)  B->y,  (3)  7->/9.  (4)  /9->7>  (S)  /9->5,  (6)  y-^B. 

I.  /3  substituted  for  B. 

fi)aKpv^^(o, ^)dKpvo{v.  y'aTia/3 0aKpv^^€L<i  ;  Men.lV/ty  art  thou  weeping? 

[TLa{v  is  a  form  of  the  interrogative.] 

ra  aKpva,  for  which  inconsistently  rd  ^dxpva  is  used  at  Elymbos. 
^)aK(o,  I  bite  ;  from  Z.A.  comes /8a/ca/x./ta,  BdyKajxa.    I  noted  also  6  suXo? 

/SuKa,  but,  p,j]  fi€  aKda-T}  6  suXo?,  Men. 
fiaKOvai{p.      K.ap7r.  p.  247. 
^)av€i^€i,.     Kap-TT.  p.  230,  for  Bavec^ei. 
^aaofjLevov  =  TO   airaprov   orav   arrjpc^eTat   iv    tcG    crTe\e;j^et    tov,   Bd(TO<; 

TTeirvKvofiivov.     Kapir.  p.    1 84.     The  identity  with  Bacrovco,  Baao- 

fiivov  is  clear. 
j3)a<roTtj.      KapTT.      p.    153.       A     place-name,    'the    thickets,'    from 

Baaoio),  to  be  thick  with  wood. 
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/9)o';^Ti/Xa<»,  E.     ^)a^Tv\i,  Men.  Fifii^i'r.      The  declensions  run  : — 

0  a^TuXa?,  To)9  ^u'^rvXa,  rov  d^rvKov. 

01  d'xrvXoL,  Tovz  ^a^TvXovi;,  too^  /9o^Tu\a)(i'. 
and  TO  d'^TvXi,  rov  d-^TvXy'ov. 

TO,  <'f)^TvXy'a,  ru)^  ^a'^TvXy'<t}(v. 
/9)i'a»,    /   ^I'i't'.     (BiBo)).     €^    (Tov/S  ^i(o   TiTTOTf.    K.    /    (i>n    giving'    tlice 

nothing.     Impv.  o<?  or  y9d«r.     hut.  da  cjkw.     For  this  word  see  also 

the  changes  of  S  to  7. 
^)ov\t(i,  0'ovXev^co.      t/  ovXiuk  Kuvei(i  ;  E.   W/tat  work  art  thou  doing  ? 

6/9  ^ovX^v'^ iL  TO  poXoiyu  yiov.    E.     My  watch   is  not  going,     ria^ 

(SovXevy  €i<;  ;    V. 

2.  7  substituted  for  5.     This  is  specially   noted   by  Beaudouin,  B.C.H.  iv. 

p.  366. 
Sa<f>v6v  f]  ya(f)vov.      to  e^oy  Taivia<;  ^pcu^aro?  Bd<pi'7]^.     Z.A. 
y  )enrvo}.    In  the  line,  Ylpi-^ov  eiTruqaTj,  yeivva  t?/,  yeiirva  kui  etTri'a  fiov 

TT).     Z.A.  p.  294. 
7')€t'^j/a). 
y')kv.     67/(0  0at  7€^  BeXw.     Z.A.   p.     283.      2nd    decl.    neuters   in     -i 

have  had   a   final   v  added,  which   accounts   for   the   initial   }•   re. 

iyijii  yafiirpo  yeO  64Xo).     Z.A.  p.  283. 
y')€vAp6(v.      TO  evdp6{v,  to,  eVdpti,  but  gen.  pi.  tcu7   y'ev(.\p<M)[v. 
y)€<T€,  aor.  impv.  from  Se'i/o).     Z.A.  p.  312. 
y€p,iva,  participle  from  the  same.     KapTr.  p.  254. 
7  )€VTepa.      A/ont/aj'.      1)  evrepa,  Ttjy'  y  evT€pa{v. 
y')€VT€p(t}Xi(;.     July.      6    €VT€pa}Xi<;.     Toy'    y'evTcpwXi.      In     Crete     also 

Y[p(iiT(aXi<i  and  AeurepajX;?  are  the  p()i)ulai'   names   for  June  and 

July. 
yi}aaXov(To),  TTiTTrjyo^.      Kaprr.  \).  1 86.      .X  connexion  with  bii-o)  seems 

certain. 
yrjTiva  {r})  =  nfi(f)op€v<:.      Kapir.  p.  1 86.      Thou;.;h    I    ha\e   not  found    the 

word   elsewhere,    yet    from    its   meaning  the   first    s)llablc    mii-^t 

almost    certainly    be   the    yt    i  =  6i)   of   y'i^uX(,   ytaUXa,   yi-nXnis 

below. 
yiKd^ovvTai  =  hi<d^ovvrai.      B.C.H.   iv.   p.  366.      Ouoted    from   .Maiiola- 

k;ikis,  A&jptAfoi/ \/r;;<^/<7//a  Kap-nuBov.      1878. 
r')tfiiTpi<;.     Dt'ntttrnis.     6  'l/xiVpt?.     T07'  Y"t^.^Tpl. 
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7t7rXai9.      Z.A.  p.  297. 

lyLaUXa.     See  Z.A.  note  on   p.  294:     <tik\l-=^v\ii>ov  ho')(^elov  ')((t>povv 

hvo  6KdS€<i,  yicriKXa  to  BcirXovv  —  ^. 
'y'y-X^oKL.     The,    usually    three-pronged,    fork    used    as    a    winnowing 

shovel,  for  throwing  the  threshed  grain  up  into  the  air  to  winnow 

it.     From   its  name  it  must  originally  have  had  two  tines  on!)'. 

TO  t;^ttXi,   but,  (ioz  fiov  evay    yix^iXi.      Give    vie  a    winnoivuig- 

fork. 
ry)iYTyo{v.     TO  i';^Tt'o(z',  TO,  I'xTva,  but  Tco'y'  'y'lyrvoD^v. 
7)t'a),  /  give.     The  present  of  this  verb   I   heard  at  Voladha  as  7)t'(w, 

whilst  its  impv.  was  ySo?  or  0? :  see  also  0)ico  above. 
ryuvafii<;  =  Bvi^a/jn<;.     B.C.H.  iv.  p.  366. 
r^vvaTa,  for  BuvaTa.      KapTT.  p.  23  I. 
7)ct)/za,  7-00/.      TO  iofia,  gen.  pi.  tw-^  yoy/xiiTCo^v. 

3.  /9  substituted  for  7. 

'Bal^coTy']-     TO    eTTideTOU    aTravTaTat    avv>]du><;     fie    ttjv    Xi^iv    (f)ovi'Ta  = 

avdoBea-fxr].     Z.A.  p.  33 1.     From  the  verb  7a^6f&). 
^)d\a,  viilk.     TO  dXa,  tov  oXcitov,  but  ep^et?  /3d\a  ;  E. 
^aXaTaiva  (  ;  ydXa)  elSo?   ctKuOda'i  'yaXaKTOv)(o<i-      Z.A.   p.   32.      This 

is  plainly  a  derivative  of  the  last  word. 
^dpha.     Interjection;  beware!   irpocex^-     Italian   giiarda.     l3dpSiai<i, 

KapTT.   p.  251.     The  form  with  /3   is,  however,  general   in  mod. 

Greek. 
^apui  r)   yapt^d    (Jf)  =  aKadap(rLa.      Kapir.    p.     184.     Z.A.    p.    32.     The 

Cretan    yapiovco    (pronounced  yapzovco),   meaning  Xepovo),  I  soil, 

shews  that  the  form  with  7  is  the  normal  one. 
^)a(TTepa  rj  ya(TTepa  =  r)  yvcoaTt]  ircTva,  7)  eV  t^9  yaa-Tpb^;  tov  yaXuKTO- 

Tpe<povp,evov  dpvlov  rj  epi(f>iov.      KapTr.  p.  1 84. 
cv^^ovaTii^o).     I     kneel     down.        av^^ovaTi^      0      KdXapLO<^.        Z.A. 

p.  302. 
yoyo's   7]  /36vof;  =  7)  yovifM07ron]cn<i,  Trpoaav^Tjcri'i  twv  /jLeXiaacov.      KapTr. 

p.  187. 
^oviov<;  Tr]<;.      KapTT.  p.  266.      i.e.  yoveU. 
yovXa  77  ^ovXa.     aTOfxa.      Z.A.  p.  332. 
^ovveXa  rj  y)ovviXa  ()))  =  iTrevBvTrj'i  (i)  yovvva),  KapTr.  p.  185.   Bofj-eXXa. 

Z.A.  glossary. 
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HyOi/pi'ttK,  (//),  (Kpiji't)).     K(//J7r.  ]).  15  V      Hi'iii;^  tlic  n.uiK-  of  a  s|)rin;^  it>> 

idcntit)'  with  yovpra,  ti  luisiii,  is  ik-ar. 
(Sopyora.      Vopyoi.      Z.A.  i^Iossai)'. 

4.  7  substituted  tor  ^i. 

y)('t<f)(i).  I  liyc.      aor.  l']a\p-a.      i'jroy  yap./xti'o  r,  it  iciii  dvid. 

rtpyajaovXtj     {Toi"  .      Ktipir.     \).     1  54.      A     placc-iiaillc.      (  f.    iitpyi,    n 

ZiUlJtt/. 

y'jfJXCi'i,  o,  tJ  c'(>//<^//  ;   ace.  T07'  y  )]y^a. 

y  j^lXw,  I  coui^li.     p-i]y'  7  'ix  .''*»•  ^^^'-''i- 

yiyXa  for  /3iy\a,  icatch,  is  j.M\cn  b)-  Mcyci",  Xciigr.  Studicu,  as 
Karpathiaii.     Also  Z.A.  p.  321. 

yv^di'Ti  /cat  yui^avTupLKov  to  yaXaKTOvpLevov.  Z.A.  p.  32 1.  Also 
yv^ia  for  /3u^ta,  breasts.  I*'or  tlie  optional  /3  cf.  f3)v^ai>Tapov  17 
/3)a^ai>Tapov-  ya\aKTO(f>6po<i  Z..I.  p.  329;  the  latter  of  these  t\V(» 
forms  suLji^csts  a  confusion  with  l3d\a  =  yd\a. 

yvcTTepea  {7))  =  7rddrj(Ti<i  ev  haifioviKfj  avvepyeia  viro  vepaihoiv.  Kapir. 
p.  I SS.  yv(TTipi(i  (e^  ov  iiaripicrdii-iapivo^  ,  iv^pyna  Batfioi'iov. 
Z.A.  p.  321.  This  is  clearly  the  Karpathian  form  of  /3iaTi)pt(i,  a 
word  of  the  same  meanintj  discussed  by  li.  Schmidt,  Voiisltbtii 
der  XcHgricchcn,  p.  98,  and  t^i\en  by  him  as  Cretan.  See 
(j.  Meyer,  Neugr.  Stiidioi,  ii.  p.  79,  i\".  p.  19.  for  its  derivation 
from  It.  i)ivcstiri. 

yvjcTiXa  (//)  =  o  dp'naKTiKO'i  yi'yp-.  VLapn.  p.  I  88.  The  Cretan  /3vTai'Xa, 
with  the  same  meanincj,  shews  that  the  word  outside  the  area  of 
these  changed  initials  begins  u  ith  /3. 

5.  8  substituted  f()r  /3  is  ne\cr  found. 

6.  8  substituted  for  7.      I  ha\cc)nl\'  found  one   instance,  the   \erb   yevo^at, 

Z.A.  p.  286,  vd  hevToup-e  and  i>d  B€vffj<i. 

These  changes  are  thus  confined  to  8->/i,  ^ ->  7,  7-> /3  and  f3->y. 
The  one  exception  is  the  change  7->d  in  7euo/ia<,  where  the  5  is  more- 
over intervocalic.  As  the  normal  form  is  yevTou/xe,  this  so  exceptit)nal  form 
is  almost  certainlj'  an  example  of  the  phenomenon  exhibited  by  the  pro- 
nunciation of  6  laTp6<;  as  6  Sy'arpo^,  and  a  more  careful  orthograph)- 
would  have  written  a  7'  after  the  8. 

In  looking  at  the  lists  it  is  seen  that  B  changes  cither  to  ,3  or  7,  for 
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where  we  find  an  example  given  in  such  a  shape  as  e.g.  Bd^vov  rj  <ya.^vov, 
we  must  understand  the  unusual  word  to  be  the  true  dialectic  form.  From 
the  number  of  examples,  and  the  difficulty  I  had  in  getting  a  paradigm  of 
a  word  shewing  S  just  dropped  and  then  doubled,  having  finally  to  be 
content  with  the  doubtful  example  of  hd(rKa\o<i,  it  seems  that  the  sub- 
stitution of  /8  or  7  for  8  is  a  regular  rule.  But  on  what  principle  is  one  or  the 
other  substitution  made?  If  we  except  yd(f>vov  and  7fti/io,  we  find  that 
before  an  e  or  i  sound  7'  is  substituted,  and  ^  before  an  a,  o,  or  u  sound,  e.g. 
/3)aKpv'^^(o  but  y'€vSp6{v.  The  only  other  exception  is  the  present  of  the 
verb  for  '  to  give,'  which  is  sometimes  /9t«tf,  side  by  side  with  the  y'loo 
demanded  by  this  principle.  Both  forms  are  quotable  also  from  Z.A.  The 
form  ySt'ft),  however,  is  clearly  on  the  analogy  of  the  imperative,  which  is,  as 
according  to  the  principle  it  should  be,  y9o«?. 

When  we  come  to  the  examples  of  the  changes  /9->7,  7->yS,  it  is 
seen  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  y)d(f)(o,  they  are  all  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  substitutions  for  8,  i.e.  for  7  before  an  a,  o,  or  u  sound  yS  is 
substituted,  whilst  before  an  e  or  i  sound  /9  gives  way  to  7'.  Although  the 
existence  of  such  a  word  as  y)dfio<;,  and  the  exceptions  to  the  above 
principles,  y)d<f)vov,  y)(ofia  and  y)d(f)Q),  shew  that  the  words  beginning  with 
7  at  all  events  have  not  fully  arranged  themselves  into  two  categories, 
one  beginning  with  7'e,  etc.,  and  the  other  with  ySa,  etc.,  yet  the  state  of  the 
words  beginning  with  B  and  the  great  majority  of  the  other  examples  shew 
clearly  that  a  tendency  to  form  two  such  categories  out  of  the  words 
beginning  with  yS,  7,  B  followed  by  a  vowel  is  an  active  principle  in  the 
Karpathian  dialect,  and  that  it  has  practically  done  away  with  the  exist- 
ence of  words  beginning  with  B  followed  by  a  vowel. 

If  this  tendency  were  carried  right  through,  we  should  find  not  only 
no  words  beginning  with  B  followed  by  a  vowel,  but  also  no  words  begin- 
ning normally  with  7  followed  by  a,  o,  u,  or  with  /S  followed  b}'  i,  e,  left 
unaltered.  The  written  evidence  on  such  points  is  hard  to  use,  because  of 
its  inconsistencies,  and  the  tendency  to  write  normal  rather  than  truly 
dialectic  forms.  The  glossaries,  however,  published  in  Kapir.  and  Z.A. 
agree  with  the  lists  given  above  in  shewing  less  objection  to  7  followed  by 
a,  o,  u,  than  to  /3  followed  by  i,  e.  Thus,  whilst  the  lists  above  give  no 
substitutions  resulting  in  y9  followed  by  i,  e,  and  three  (7«<^i/oi/,  ywfia,  ydifxa) 
resulting  in  7  followed  by  a,  o,  (u),  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  glossaries 
against  some  eighteen  words  left  with  the  original  7  before  a,  o,  u,  I  only 
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find,  except  two  foreign  pu>\)cr  names,  fftpyi  and  its  com|)Ounds  always 
spelt  with  the  ytJ,  and,  in  face  of  the  proper  name  Vep^/aTaovXr]  quoted 
above,  it  is  likely  that  in  these  words  also  a  7  is  sounded,  and  that  it  was  the 
author's  knowledge  of  their  literary  form  that  made  him  write  them  with 
'vhat  he  would  regard  as  the  correct  initial.  The  idea  that  dialectic 
peculiarities  are  simply  blunders,  and  that  dialects  have  no  grammar,  is 
unfortunate!)-  widely  diffused.  The  /9  of  fi)vi^avjapov  above  is  due  to  the 
word  being  halfway  between  fi)a^avTapov,  with  its  conne.xion  with  ff)u\a, 
(=7«\a),  and  a  form  y)v^ai>Tapov,  connected  with  y)v^ia  {  =  /3v^ta). 

It  would  thus  .seem  that  this  rearrangement  of  initials  is  carried 
through  most  completel>-  in  the  case  of  words  beginning  normally  with  8 
and  yS,  and  less  thoroughly  with  words  beginning  with  7.  Here  I  must 
leave  the  subject.  Into  the  interesting  phonetic  question  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  influence  of  the  vowel  upon  the  foregoing  consonant  I  cannot  enter. 
Certain  points  worth  noticing  arise  when  the  consonant  is  dropped  in 
the  middle  of  the  word. 

The  commonness  of  the  diminutive  termination  -Bi  leads  to  the 
occasional  insertion  of  B  in  the  gen.  sg.  and  in  the  plural  cases  of  2nd 
decl.  neuters  in  -t,  where  another  consonant  is  required  etymologically.  Thus 
at  Voladha  we  meet  with  to  Kapac,  the  ship  (for  xapd^i),  tov  KapaBy'ov,  tu 
Kapdhy'a  instead  of  *Kapa^y'ov,  etc.,  the  forms  with  8  instead  of  /9  being 
shaped  on  such  a  common  model  as  to  ir't]ai  (for  ir-qydhi^,  gen.  tou 
TTTjaBy'ov.  At  Menites  I  found  the  etymologically  correct  Kopa^jtov,  xapd- 
y8j(0.  Another  example  is  to  poXoi,  tov  poXoBy'ov,  to,  poXoBy'a,  V.  Here 
again  the  correct  form  is  to  be  heard  at  Menites,  though  with  a  metathesis, 
TO  \op6i,  TOV  Xopoy'ov. 

With  regard  to  the  hiatus  left  by  the  dropped  consonant  I  have  the 
following  notes  from  Menites.  Sometimes,  especially  with  i  +  i,  the  vowels 
run  together :  e.^.  vi,  ploughsliare  (so  pronounced  at  Kl}'mbos  also), 
vihy  ov,  vihy'a\  dirl,  pear,  diriByov,  cnriBya  {vi  and  liiri  are  for  viBi  and 
uTriBi,  the  position  of  the  accent  being  known  from  the  plural  form)  ; 
TlapacrKT],  for  TlapaaKfvrj,  Friday.  On  the  other  hand  the  two  as  in 
87'aa''^&),  /  read,  were  fairly  distinct,  and  the  placing  of  the  accent  on  the 
second  of  them  could  be  heard  as  different  from  the  case  of  the  aorist 
eBy'ciaaa,  where  the  accent  is  on  the  first  a. 

The  Verb. — To  give  a  full  account  of  the  verbal  system  would  be  too 
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much,  but  I  hope  that  the  notes  below  touch  most  of  the  more  important 
points. 

The  s\llabic  augment  both  in  Karpathos  and  at  Palaikastro  is  rj-  wlien 
accented,  t-  wiicn  unaccented.  Tliis  has  been  already  remarked  for 
Karpathos  by  Beaudouin  {op.  cit.).  Thus  the  impf  of  (f>evyw  is  i'j^evya  in 
the  sf^.  but  €(f)6vyafi€(v  in  the  plural. 

The  auG^ment  of  verbs  betj^inninc^  with  vowels  is  more  complicated. 
At  Palaikastro  I  noted  dydinjcra,  d'^dXtaaa,  diro^yaXa  ;  in  Karpathos 
iiroOave  and  eVoOjaXe. 

The  most  im[)ortant  points  with  reg^ard  to  the  terminations  are 
these : — 

A.  T/ic  Active. — Apart  from  the  impf  of  contracta,  which  are  given  below 
in  full,  the  3rd  pi.  is  the  chief  point.  At  Palaikastro  it  ends  always  Mn  -ve. 
but  in  Karpathos  the  old  primary  ending  -(ti{v  is  the  rule  in  both  j:)rimary  and 
historic  tenses  of  the  indicative,  although  -{y  is  certainly  sometimes  used 
in  the  subjunctive,  and  is  admitted  as  an  alternative  in  the  indicative  at 
Elymbos.  Examples  are  7raTovcri{v,  K.  irarovve,  P.  also  7raTot;(i/,  E.  From 
<f)€vyo},  aorist  €(f>vaai(i',  K.  €(f)vyav€,  P.,  and  from  Elymbos  i<f)va(v.  The 
aorist  subj.  of  (f)€vy(o  is  va  (f)vov(v,  K.  va  (f)vyovi>€,  P. 

Endings  in  -ve  are  very  popular  in  Crete.  Apart  from  the  examples 
which  the  passive  verb  shews,  at  Palaikastro  one  hears  in  the  ist  pi. 
Xefitve,  K\aifj.€V€  from  Xeyco  and  K\alw.  Sometimes  the  -ve  is  added  to  the 
3rd  sing,  historic  and  such  forms  as  e^peseve,  elsere  (from  ^pex^^  and  ep^^eo) 
result. 

The  imperfect  of  the  contracted  verbs,  which  I  give  in  full  because  of 
its  great  variety  of  forms,  runs  as  follows  : — 

(d)  -d(i)  verbs. 

The  examples  are  from  76X0)  and  airu) :  iiXov^v,  ee'Xa?,  €eXa(v, 
€€Xou/j.€{v,  eeXare,  €eXov(i>,  or  more  usually  eeXova-a^v.  This  is  from 
El\mbos.  The  southern  villages  onl)*  differ  in  not  using  eeXov(v  in  the  3rd 
pi.  The  forms  at  Palaikastro  are  : — i']airov{v  or  ijcnrovva  ^cTTra?,  ycnra, 
€a7rovaafji.€(i',  iairdTe,  eairovaape. 

(d)  -e<y  \erbs. 

The  forms  in  Karpathos  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  -day  verbs  :  ^.j^. 

'   Except   in  llic  h.ilf-LXteniporary  CDuplcls,    wiili   wliich    the  vill.i^o    dance  is  enlivened.      In 
these  tile  endin^,^  -(ti(v  occasionally  occurs. 
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t7r(/Toi'(/',  tVr/TKs',  I'tc,  l)iit   at    I'.il.iik.istio    the    .Mid    .iii<l     ^kI    sj^.    arc    on    a 
different    niodcl,    and    llu-    p.iiadii^ni    is:  ~  tTnnov  i'   or    tTTi'navra,   t-rruTiei;, 

(if)inj^  side  I))- side  as  it  docs  u  illi  the  tiiatini-nt  "I  the  jtalatals,  the 
preferentc  in  the  south  of  KarjJHthos  for  the  3rd  \>\.  in  -oucrad' is  tioti(  eahle. 
In  botli  cases  the  dialect  of  the  southern  part  of  the  island  approximates 
to  the  Cretan,  thou;^di  al\va\s  falhnj,'  short  of  it. 

H.  ///<•  /'(iss/:r  a)id  the  SuhstantiVt-  Wtb. — The  present  of  e'/iat  at 
Ml\inbo.s  runs  : — u^iai,  eiaac,  €ii>€,  eifitOa,  ficne,  (tve,  an<l  the  impcrf.  is 
j;fioi'(i',  7]aov(v,  ijto^v,  i'jfieOa,  ifare,  i]To{v. 

The  paradi<;m  in  use  at  \\)hidha  and  Menites  (hffers  onl)-  in  the 
I  st  pi.,  which  is  ei'^ecrTa(t'.  I  do  riot  know  whether  I'lfieOu  has  tlu-  r 
ecfxXKvaTiKoi^,  but  I  suspect  that  it  has. 

The  paradii^ms  from  I'alai'kastro  are  :  —  present,  iifxai,  t'iaat,  ui>€, 
elfxacTTave,  elcracTTape,  elVe  ;  iinperf.,  yfj-ouve,  rjaovve,  i'jTore,  ijfiaaTai'f, 
)')aaaTai'€,   ijaave. 

The  passive  paradif^ms  closcK'  resemble  these.  The  1st  and  3rd 
persons  pi.  and  the  sinc^ular  of  the  impf.  are  the  most  interestini;.  I'roin 
KKmbos  we  have  epKO/xai,  epKeaai,  ep/<  €Tat,epK0Vfi.€6a.  ep/c  tcrTe,  tpKovTiai  ; 
imperf.  i)pKovixov{v,  i')pKovaov{i>,  i'jpK€To{v,  ipKovp-eda,  i)pK  eare,  i'lpKovTJoii'. 

The  forms  in  the  southern  vilhiL^es  only  differ,  as  above,  in  the  1st  pi. 
which  is  epKovfiecTTaiv.  The  forms  at  Palai'kastro  for  the  present  differ 
only  in  the  ist  pi.  tp^ovfieaTare  and  the  3rd  pi.  t'py^ovilm.  The  imperfect 
is  i'jpxov/jLovue,  i)p')(^ovaovve,  i'ip)^ovdove,  yp^ov/j.€crTai>€,  //pseo-Tt".  i'jp^ovdarf. 

The  passive  of  the  -eco  verbs  almost  alwajs  has  forms  of  the  /  t\  pe 
like  the  active  eiruTie.  Thus  at  KI\mbos  we  find  ^aptovfiai,  ^nptjaai,  itc, 
which  at  Palai'kastro  appears  as  0apz.ov/xat,  etc.  Otherwise  the  passi\e  of 
the  contracted  verbs  offers  nothing  of  particular  interest.  .\s  an  example 
of  it  the  imperfect  of  ^apiovfiai  ma\-  be  j^iven.  .At  l-'.lymbos  it  is, 
i^apiovfiov{v  €/3apiovaov(v,  €^<tpteTo(i',  e/3apiov/x(6a,  (ffapijare,  effaptovTTo. 
At  Palaikastro  the  usual  endiiiLj  and  the  characteristic  treatment  of  the  i 
give  i^ap/.ovfiovve,  e^ap/Mucrovue,  idap/.ovdove,  e^ap/ovfieaTave,  e^ap/.earf, 
€^ap/.ovdai>€.  Tile  only  forms  I  have  without  the  j  are  iraTovfiai  and 
TzaTovp-eda  from  Klymbos  ;  the  rest  of  the  [persons  of  the  tense,  -rraTiJaai, 
etc.,  ha\e   it. 

The  aorist  passive  in  conjugation  agrees  u  ith  the  ten-es  of  the  acti\e. 
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For  the  future  besides  the  usual  6a,  in  Karpathos  dewa   appears  ant! 
at  I'alai'kastro  Ouva. 
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NOTi:. — To  the  h"st  of  islands,  where  laws  of  inheritance  similar  to 
that  of  Karpathos  formerly  existed,  given  in  the  first  part  of  this  j^aper 
(B.S.A.  ix.  p.  200J,  should  be  added  the  island  of  Nisyros.  The  reference 
is  to  the  Nisyrian  Glossary  in  the  Xvyypafifia  irepcoBiKov  of  the  'E\\y]vii{6<; 
^i\o\oyiKb<;    Si/Woyo?    of    Constantinople,   Vol.    xix.,   p.    191,    sulf    voce, 

XOTi:  (§  3,  above). — A  wooden  lock,  fidvTaXo<;,  of  exactly  the  Parian 
type,  is  just  dying  out  in  East  Crete.  I  was  able  to  get  one  made  for  me 
at  Palaikastro.  They  are  still  used,  I  am  informed,  in  the  village  of  P)'rghi 
in  Chios,  where  also  the  ancient  dress  of  the  women  of  Elymbos  is 
preserved.  Their  resemblance  to  the  wooden  locks  of  Egypt  and  Palestine 
is  to  be  noted.  In  Palestine  a  lock  is  sometimes  found,  so  primitive  as  to 
have  no  ^a\di>ia  to  hold  the  bolt,  which  is  inside,  and  moved  directly  by 
the  key,  a  crooked  piece  of  iron,  in  shape  and  function  like  the  secondar\- 
key  of  the  Karpathian  ^lavTuXa,  and,  like  it,  catching  in  grooves  cut  in  the 
bolt.  Here  then  we  have  in  actual  existence  the  very  simple  lock  that 
was  suggested  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper  as  being  the  type  of  lock 
known  to  Homer. 

Note  (§  6,  p.  205,  above). — Against  the  suggested  position  of  Nisyros 
is  the  fact,  which  I  owe  to  a  kind  letter  from  Baron  Hiller  von  Gaertringen, 
that  Xapia  is  itself  an  ancient  name,  as  Xdpiot  occur  in  the  Attic  tribute- 
lists.  He  also  thinks  that  the  -rropd/xof  in  question  must  be  between 
Karpathos  and  Saria,  as  the  word  is  always  used  of  the  passage  between 
two  separate  pieces  of  land. 

Additional  evidence  of  the  inhabitation  of  Saria  in  the  Bronze  Age 
is  afforded  by  three  bronze  implements,  a  knife,  a  chisel,  and  a  celt,  from 
this  island,  presented  to  the  British  Museum  in  1889,  by  Mr.  W.  R. 
Baton,  and  published  with  two  figures  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Walters,  J.H.S.  xvii. 
p.  64.  Mr.  Walters  says  that  Saria  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Nisyros. 


GROTESQUES    AND    THE    EVIL    EYE. 


In  discussing  the  so-called  Alexandrian  Grotesques  in  a  paper  in  this 
Annual  last  year'  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  they  should  be  assij^ned  to 
Campanian  art.  I  have,  however,  since  then  been  enabled  to  study  these 
grotesques  more  closely  ;  and  have  in  consequence  been  led  to  modify  m\- 
former  opinion  very  considerably.  Though  these  grotesques  were  vcr\ 
popular  in  Italy  during  the  late  republican  and  the  imperial  periods,  they 
were  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  west.  They  fall  naturally  into  several 
classes,  which,  for  convenience,  are  here  given  in  tabular  form. 

A. — Gknre  Figurks  (Markll  Statuettes). 

1.  Drunken  old  woman,  (a)  Rome,  Capitol  Helbig*  439.  (b)  Muiii<  h. 
Furtwangler,  Beschreibun^  d.  Ghptothek,  437,  (<)  Dresden  :  head  only.  Anh. 
Am.  1889,  pp.  98,  99,  with  illustration. 

2.  Fisherman.  Rome.  Palazzo  dei  Conservator!.  Helbig  -  601  ;  Collignon  ii. 
Fig.  290. 

3.  Peasant  woman  carrying  lamb.  Rome,  Palazzo  dei  Conservatori.  Helbig  - 
602  ;  Collignon  ii.  Fig.  291. 

4.  Peasant  woman  carrying  chickens.  (.See  p.  112.)  Rome,  Maggazino 
Archeologico  (in  garden).     Fig.  i. 

5.  Fisherman,  (a)  Rome.  Vatican,  (iall.  d.  Cand.  177.  Helbig^  378;  Brunn- 
Bruckmann  164.  (/')  Louvre.  H.  de  Villefosse,  Gf/.  Si>minturt-  1354  (in  black 
marble,  with  loin  cloth  of  alabaster),  (c)  Louvre.  H.  de  \'illefosse,  ibid.  470. 
Statuette.  (d)  Rome,  Palazzo  .Massimi  alle  Colonne,  by  fountain  in  Cortile. 
Statuette,  torso  only,  right  arm  was  raised,  {e)  P'ormerly  in  Coll.  Pacetti.  Clarac, 
879,  2243.     (/  g)  \'illa   Albani.      Meyer  Schulze  on   Winckelmann,    GeschichU  d. 

'  B.S.A.  ix.  J).  241.  I  lake  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  hearty  thanks  to  Dr.  Itailwig 
for  allowing  me  to  publish  the  bronze  in  his  fHJssession,  to  I'rof.  Kitlgeway,  Mr.  \V.  I,.  H.  Ihick- 
worth,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Minns  for  much  valuable  information  and  assistance,  to  Mr.  Cecil  Smith  for 
notes  on  the  British  Museum  bronzts,  and  to  Mr.  Stuari  Jones,  Director  of  the  British  School  at 
Rome,  who  has  read  my  MS.  and  made  many  valuable  suggestions. 
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Kunst,  \i.  3,  5,  note  16.  (//)  'I'ouloiis*'.  Jouhiii,  Marbrcs-Tolosiiius,  I'l.  X\'. 
200  B.  (/,  k)  Rome,  Capitol,  Stanza  d.  Filosofi,  39,  40:  heads  only,  liernoulli, 
Gr.  Ikon.  i.  p.   164. 

6.  Kisherman.      Dritish    Museum.      A.    H.    Smith,     Cat.     Greek    Sculpture,    iii. 
1765  ;  CoUignon  ii.  Fig.  289. 

7.  FLsherman.      British    Museum.     A.    H.    .Smith,   ibid.    iii.    1766:  Brit.    Sch. 
Annual^  i.\.  p.  228,  Fig.  3. 

8.  Tumbler:     negro.       British    Museum.       A.     H.     Smith,     il>id.     iii.     1768: 
(ollignon  ii.  Fig.  293. 

9.  Shepherd,      {a)  St.    Petersburg,    Hermitage.      Kieserit/ky,    Catal(>::^ue.    '58; 
C.'larac,  742,  1793.      {h)   Rome,  Palazzo  La//.aroni.      E.W  1171. 

10.  Peasant.      Dresden.      .Irek.  .Inz.   1894,  p.  173,  Fig.  9. 


l-ic.   I. — Makhle  Tmkso  01    a  I'easan  r  Woman  (AKkviNt;  Chkkkns. 


11.  Peasant.      Dresden.      Arch.  Anz.  1889,  j).  99  with  illustration:  head  only. 

12.  L'c'corcheur  rusticpie.      Louvre.      H.   de    \'illefos.se.    Cat.    Sonunaire   517; 
Clarac,  287,   1785. 

13.  Old  woman  carrying  infant  Harj)ocrates.    \atican,  (Jail.  d.  Cand.  130.    Mus. 
(hi.  iii.  PI.  44  ;  Rom.  Mittli.  1904,  p.  12. 

14.  Satyr  on  goat.     Vatican,  (lall.  d.  Cand.  133.     Biondi,  Mon.  Aniaranzia/ii, 
PI.  36. 

15.  Peasant.     \  atican,  (lall.  d.  Cand.  265.      Clarac,  741,  1790. 

16.  Old   woman.       Vatican,     Mus.    Chiaramonti,     580.      Ameluncr,   p.     698, 
PI.    74. 
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17.  Old  woman.      Koiiu,  rala/./.o  I  )ori.i  I'ainphili.      (  larat  ,    778,    194S  ;   Mat/ 
I  )uliii,  I  :roS. 

18.  SlR])litr(l.      koiiif,  !'ala//()  (■(jlomia.    /:"./'.   1152;    Mat/Diihn,  1204. 

/>'.  — HlNC  Hr.AtKS    (HkON/Ks). 

1.  Long  luadnl,  stooi)in;,'  man:  larj^c  |)l)alliis.      (  oiRiiha^^cn,  Nat.  Milium. 

2.  Haki  funiM  li  (?)  :  large  phallus  ;  i)layinu  Krc;   nrgroid  .  from  Coin      lltrlin, 
Anticiuarium,  1".  2142. 

V    Sinnl.ir  to  _'.      lUrlin,  .\nlii|uariinii,   1'.  J  143. 


Flc.   2.  — Ih\<  iiiiA<  K.      IMri;!  iMiih   I'.k.>n/k  in    ihi.   ItKiiiMi    Mi  -mm. 


4.  Cripple,  wears  widc-brimnicd  hat.  ami  a  b.ig  hanging  Irom  his  Kit 
shoulder;  large  phallus:  iVom  Kgypt.  15erlin  .\ntiiiuarium.  875^.  .//<//.  -///:. 
1904,  p.  38,  lig.  14. 

5.  Nude  dwarf,  carries  in  left  hand  a  cock  that  pecks  at  his  face  and  in  right 
hand  an  oenochoe  :  largi-  phallus.      HoUigna,  Museo  Civico. 

6.  Seated  eunuch  (.^),  negroid:  from  a  Roman  house  at  Heihiei  hlingen. 
Stuttgart,  Ari/i.  .liiz.   1890,  p.  97  (ligured). 

7.  Nude  male  figure;  large  jjhallus.  \ienna.  \'on  Sac  ken,  />/,  <i>it.  J^nuiuu. 
I'l.  46,  5.  ^  ' 

8.  Nude  porier  ;   large  phallus.      \  ienna.      \  on  Sacken,  //v^/.   I'l.  4(t.  '>. 

9.  Armed  pigmy.     Paris,  (ah.  d.  .Medailles.     Hahelon-Hkuu  hel,  Cii/itA-^/zt,  50S. 
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10.  Fighting  pigmy.     Paris,   Cab.  d.   Medailles.       Babelon-Blanchet,  op.  cit. 

11.  Dancing  pigmy;  negroid;  large  phallus.  Paris,  Cab.  d.  Medailles. 
Babelon-Blanchet,  op.  cit.  511. 

12-19.  Various  hunchbacks.  Florence,  Museo  Archeologico,  281,  341,  351, 
353'  3S5>  356.  357)  2,  557.  Uncatalogued  and  unpublished.  All  have  a  large 
phallus  ;  356  holds  a  bird  in  his  right  hand. 

2C.  Hunchbacked  beggar.  Cairo.  27707.  Arch.  Anz.  1903,  p.  149, 
Fig.  4,  n. 

21.  Hunchbacked  old  man,  wears  loincloth  :  from  Sicily.      Schott,  Coll.  Jena, 

E.  V.  i475«>  ff- 

22.  Seated  hunchback  ;  large  phallus.  British  Museum,  Cat.  of  Bronzes,  1666. 

23.  Hunchback ;  large  phallus.  British  Museum,  as  yet  unpublished.  (Fig.  2). 

C. — Dwarfs  (Bronzes). 

1.  Armed  pigmy;  large  phallus:  from  Southern  Italy.-  Copenhagen,  Nat. 
Museum. 

2.  Nude  pigmy ;  large  phallus :  found  in  Rome :  in  possession  of  Dr. 
Hartwig.     (Figs.  3,  4  V) 


Fir.S.    3,  4. — NUDK    PiGMV.       U.M'UBLISHED    BrONZE    IN    THE    POSSESSION    OF    Dr.    HaRTWIG. 

3.  Dancing  pigmy,  holds  flowers.     Berlin,  Antiquarium,  8487. 

4.  Dwarf,  wreathed,  carries  cock  in  left  hand,  in  right  oenochoe  :  from  Egypt. 
Berlin,  Antiquarium,  8724.     Arch.  Anz.  1904,  p.  38,  Fig.  15. 

5.  Nude  pigmy;  large  phallus.     Braunschweig,  Herzogl.  Museum,  327. 

6.  Nude  dancing  pigmy ;  large  phallus.     Modena,  R.  Galleria  Estense. 

7.  Armed  pigmy;  large  phallus.     Cassel,  Mus.  Fredericianum,  B.  71. 


^  The  phallus  does  not  appear  in  the  illustration. 
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8.   Armed    pigmy.       Avignon,   Monum.    iH^g,    IM.    25.       Rcinach,    Rfperloitf, 

564,  '• 

y.    I'igmy.      Dresden.      Arch.  Atiz.   iKiyi,  p.   1C5,  4. 

10.  I'igmy   with   crane   under  left  arm.       I'liris,   Louvre,   3K7  ;   Reinach,   ibtd. 

565,  2-  ' 

11.  I'igmy  bo.xing.      Paris,  Louvre,  3S6.      Kcinach,  ilnd.  565,  3. 

12.  Aged  dwarf.     Paris,  Louvre.     Reinach,  ibid.  565,  4. 

13.  Dancing   dwarf;   large   phallus.      Naples.      Roux-Harrt',   Han.   romf^.   viii. 
PI.  41,  I.      Paris,  Louvre.      Reinach,  ibid.  565,  4. 

14.  Dancing  dwarf;  large  phallus,     (iori,  .\fus.  Etrusc.  \.  57,  i. 

I). — Miscellaneous  Grotesques  (Bronzes). 

1.  Living   skeleton  ;    large   phallus  ;    bald  ;    carries   two   birds   in    right   hand, 
oenochoe  in  left  hand.     Berlin  Anticjuarium,  F.  2146. 

2.  Living  skeleton    playing  lyre  ;   large  phallus,    infibulated.       Rome,    Museo 
Kircheriano.      Winckelmann,   Sfon.   Ined.    188,  p.  245  ;   Reinach,  ibid.  565,   6.' 

3.  Seated,  bald,  shrivelled  old  man.      Naples,  Mus.  Nazionale,  Inv.  5492. 

4.  Negro  bust.  Punch  head,  hunchbacked  (perhaps  a  weight)  :  from   Italy  (?). 
Berlin,  Antiquarium,  F.  2144. 

5.  Punch  head.     Munich,  Anti(|uarium,  1147. 

6,7.  Similar  heads.     Paris,  Cab.  d.  Medailles.    Babelon-Blanchet, /'/.  r/V.  986  ; 
Rome,  Mus.  Kircheriano. 

8.  Living    skeleton,    as    Atlas   on    handle    of   vase ;    large    phallus.     Athens, 
Demetriou  Collection.     Aih.  Miith.  1885,  PI.  X. 

9.  Trumpeter;    large  phallus.       Oxford,   Ashmolean   Museum,   66  (Fortnum 
Coll.). 

10.  Circumcised  Beduin  (?)  ;  large  phallus.     Goethe  Coll.,  Weimar.    Jahrbuch, 
1897,  p.  49,  illustrated. 

E. — Negroes  (Bronzes). 

1.  Young  negro,  wearing  trousers,  hands  behind  back  :  from  Egypt.     Berlin. 
Antiquarium,  7456.     Arch.  Zeit.  1880,  p.  39. 

2,  3.   Similar  negroes,  but  wearing  loin  cloths  (from  pedestal  of  statue  ox  grave 
monument)  :   from  Cairo.      Berlin,  Anticjuarium,  104S5,  10486. 

4.  Young    hawker.      Paris,    Cab.    d.    Medailles.       IJabelon-Hlanchet,    <>/<.    cit. 
1009  ;  CoUignon  ii.  Fig.  294. 

5.  Fellah  hawker.'    Athens,  Demetriou  Coll.     Ath.  Mitth.  1885,  PI.  XI.  i. 

6.  Hawker    and    monkev.       Athens,    Demetriou    Coll.       Ath.     .\fttth.     1SS5. 
PI.  XL  2. 

7.  Nubian  boy.      Paris,  Cab   d.  Medailles.       Babe^lonBlanchet,   op.  cit.    1010. 
8    Dancing  negro,  in  chiton.     Naples,  Museo  Na/ionale,  Inv.  5486. 

9.  Nude   negro   woman:   from    Egypt.      Leipzig.     Arch.  Anz.    1890,   p.    1^7. 

10.  Negro  slave  crouched  on   rock  by  rabbit.     (</)   British  Museum;  Walters. 
Catalogue  1663.      {b)  Oxford,  Ashmolean  Sluseum,  67  (Fortnum  Coll.). 

11.  Head  of  Lybian  :    from   Cyrene.      British    Museum.      Walters.    0//(i/<'.C'". 
268. 

'  This   and    similar    figures    are    mcniioned     l-y    .Stieil.i    (Auiiti>miiihe    He/If,   xi\.     19021    in 
discussing  infihuKition. 
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The  above  list  is  b}-  no  means  complete.  It  would  be  easy  to  make 
additions  to  it  with  a  little  research,  especially  as  regards  negroes.  It 
would  not  be  of  service,  however,  in  the  present  case  to  deal  with  the 
difficult  subject  of  the  representation  of  negro  races  in  Greek  art.^  The 
provenance  of  most  of  the  above  negro  bronzes  is  Egyptian  ;  and  it  is  at 
least  natural  that  they  should  have  been  popular  in  Ale.xandrian  art.  Two 
at  least,  the  Nubian  bo\-  at  Paris  (7),  and  the  Cyrene  head  in  London  (ii)r 
are  after  originals,  if  not  themselves  originals,  of  the  second  century  B.C. 
They  are  far  superior  in  style  and  workmanship  to  any  of  the  others  ;  but 
while  the  Paris  bronze  is  a  vivid  study  from  life,  the  Cyrene  head  .seems 
rather  an  ideal  repre.sentation  of  the  racial  type.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
others  belong  to  the  Greek  or  Graeco-Roman  period  of  Alexandrian  art  : 
and  in  this  connexion  it  must  be  remembered  that  bronze  weights  in  the 
form  of  negro  busts  are  fairly  common  throughout  the  Roman  world.- 
Further,  the  marble  negro  head  at  Berlin  from  Thyreatis,  which  Schrader^ 
places  at  the  end  of  the  second  or  beginning  of  the  third  century  A.D.,  is 
evidence  that  negro  models  were  also  studied  in  Greece.  The  vigorous 
and  lifelike  manner  in  which  it  is  treated  recalls  the  very  characteristic 
portraits  of  Caracalla,^  and  shews  that  art  was  not  yet  exhausted. 

Also  it  will  be  observed  that  the  list  above  contains  principally  small 
bronzes,  and  that  onh'  one  class  (A)  consists  of  marble  figures.  Further, 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  large  number  of  grotesque  terracotta  figurines 
that  come  principally  from  Asia  Minor.  These,  however,  will  be  dealt  with 
later.  The  small  grotesque  bronzes,  which  are  usually  said  to  be  Alexan- 
drian, must  first  be  discussed. 

As  regards  the  supposed  Alexandrian  origin  of  these  grotesques,  I 
think  the  onus  probandi  lies  with  those  who  assert  it.  A  few  such  grotesques 
have  certainly  been  found  in  Egypt,  many  have  been  found  in  Italy,  and 
man)'  others  are  unfortunately  of  unknown  provenance.  In  all  proba- 
bilit}-  some  of  them  came  from  Greece  or  Asia  Minor.  And  since  the 
workmanship  is  in  practically  every  case  of  the  imperial  period,  the  most 

'  This,  I  hope,  will  form  part  of  Prof.  Bienkowski's  projected  Corpus  Barbaronmi . 

-  V.  Aiih.  Am.  1800,  p.  157,  7.  The  glazed  vases  (a  technique  derived  from  Egypt)  found 
ih  S.  Russia,  which  represent  grotesques  and  scenes  of  daily  life  (comic  Judgment  of  Paris, 
tishermen,  pigmies,  and  cranes,  etc.),  also  date  from  the  imperial  period  ;  one  of  them  was  found 
with  coins  of  Domitian  :  v.  Proicediii^s  Mosiow  Arch.  Soc.  xv.  2  (1894),  PI. II  .-IV.;  Proceedings 
Odessa  Arch.  Soc.  xxii.  PI.  i,  2. 

'  Mariiiorkopf  eiitcs  Neuters. 

*  HernouUi,  A'oiii.  Ikon.  ii.  3,  p.  47,  PI.  20-21. 
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natural  assum|)ti<)n  is  that  such  ^rotescjucs  were  popular  all  over  the 
Graeco-Roman  world.  Those  who  defend  their  Alexandrian  orij^in  as>;ert 
that  the)'  illustrate  the  strotij,'  realistic  tendencies  of  Alexandrian  art.  Mut 
as  works  of  art  these  bronzes  .in-  ver\-  inferior.  The)'  are  inostl)'  \er\' 
coarse  and  rou^h  in  execution,  and  entirely-  lack  all  fine  modelling;.  If 
then  they  w  ere  not  works  of  art,  what  purp<»se  did  the)*  .serve  ?  Tin- 
majorit)-  of  them  were,  I   lielicvc,  used  as  charins  aj^^ainst  th-.*  l'"\il  l'')e. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  belief  in  the-  e\il  i'\e  is  widespread  to-day  in 
all  the  Mediterranean  lands.  It  is  perhaps  not  so  well  known  that  it  \\.i- 
equally  widespread  in  classical  and  in  jjrehistoric  times.  This  has  been 
conclusively  shew  11  by  Jahn  in  his  masterl)'  treatment  of  the  subject.' 

At  the  present  time  in  Italy  little  hunchbacks  (^gobbi,gobhetti)  of  coral, 
mother-of-pearl,  silver,  or  some  other  precious  material  are  worn  on  watch 
chains  or  on  bunches  of  charms  as  one  of  man)'  various  protections  against 
the  evil  e)'c.-  Now  it  will  be  noticed  that  amonirst  the  grotescjucs  given 
above,  one  class  (A'j  consists  entirely  of  lumchbacks.  In  class  (^  there  an- 
nothing  but  dwarfs,  while  class  D  contains  various  misshapen  or  undei- 
si/.ed  creatures,  which  do  not  admit  of  precise  classification.  These  were 
all  probabl)-  charms  against  the  evil  eye  ;  at  least  the  first  two  classes 
mentioned  certainl)'  were.  Pollux  ''  says  : — Tvpo  ^e  xwr  Kafj-iruw  rots: 
■^a\K€iaiv  €0o<;  t)v  yeXoid  riva  Karaprav  rj  iirnrXinTeiv  eiri  <^66vov  inroTpo-rf). 
fKoKelro  hk  ^acrKiiina  K.i.X.  I'hrynichus  *  is  more  explicit  in  sa\ing  : 
(SaaKuviov  o  01  afjLaO(l<;  Trpo/SacrKuviov  ecni  hi  ri  ai'dpoy-rroeiBfi;  KaTaaK€vaap.a 
^pa-^v  TraprjWayfievov  riju  avOpcoireiav  <f>v<Tiv  o  irpo  tCov  epyaaTijpt'ojv  ol 
y^eipoivaKTC^  Kpefxavvvovai  rov  fxrj  ^aaKaiveadai  avrwv  Tr]i>  ipyaaiav.  Thi^ 
practice  was  probabl)'  not  confined  to  metal  workers,  since  in  the  /"//</ 
Acsopi  it  is  related  that  when  his  fellow  slaves  first  saw  Aesoj)  the)'  said 
that  their  master  had  bought  him  as  •npofSaaKuviov  rov  aoyp.aT€fnrop€iov 
Jahn  in  citing  the.sc  passages  suggested  that  perhaps  the  fretjuent  represent. i 
lions  of  jiigmies  and  misshaj)en  dwarfs  at  IVtmpeii  were  due  to  this  belief' 
Hclbig  is  however  of  opinion  that  the  l'om|)eian  paintings  representing  such 
grotesque  figures  are  derived  from    .Mexandrian  art."      The   reliefs  on  tlu- 

'   /itii.fite -i.  siithsiuheii  Ctu/Zsi/i-iff,  i^f,$,  \\  2^,  St-,/,/,     ff.    Mi.  h.u  lis,   /.//..V..  1SS5.  |.    ;i.' 
-  Il  is  also  con.sitlercd  lucky  to  nu-ol  .t  liunclilacU  on  tirsi  j;'MI(j;  out  I'n    New    \\mi'n    l>.iy.  .m.l 
it  is  cs|K'ciaUy  lucky  to  touch  his  lunnp.      (7-  KIworlh),  E:-il  F.yi\  \^.  JSJI. 

'  vii.  loS.  *  I'K'kkcr.  Atici.  p.  jo,  5. 

''    /■//.  ./.J.  J,  )).   12,  12.  '^  t'/.  .//.  PI'.  00.  07. 

^    ['iilti  su,  h.  II.  li.  I  It  III fi.    Waiiiiiiialfid,  p.   13S. 
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base  of  the  Nile  in  the  Vatican,  a  copy  of  an  Alexandrian  original,  shew 
similar  figures.  These  reliefs  too  are  probably  the  copyist's  attempt  to 
render  plastically  the  painted  base  of  the  original.  So,  since  it  is  known 
that  painting  flourished  in  Egypt,  it  cannot  be  said  that  figurines  in 
paintings  are  charms  against  the  evil  eye. 

But  that  these  bronzes  are  such  charms  as  are  described  in  the  passages 
cited,  is,  I  think,  made  more  certain  by  another  point,  the  treatment  of  the 
phallus.  The  treatment  of  this  organ  is  very  marked  :  the  membruni  is  in 
nearly  every  case  of  abnormal  size  and  length,  but  is  not  erect.  The 
phallus  was,  as  is  well  known,  a  most  potent  charm  against  the  evil  eye, 
and  Jahn  gives  many  illustrations  of  this.^  Further,  one  of  these  figures,  the 
Goethe  grotesque  (D  lo),  which  is  not  a  hunchback,  but  a  misshapen 
negroid  with  a  large  mevibrum,  is  also  making  with  his  right  hand  one  of 
the  best  known  signs  against  the  evil  eye.  This  sign  consists  in  placing 
the  thumb  between  the  first  and  second  fingers  of  the  closed  hand.  It  is 
used  to-day  in  Italy,^  both  the  actual  gesture  and  its  representation  in 
coral  or  other  material,  and  it  is  known  as  la  fica.  Ovid  ^  describes  it,  and 
amulets  shewing  hands  making  it  have  been  found  in  South  Russia,  as 
well  as  in  Italy  itself.*  The  fact  that  this  charm  is  found  in  conjunction 
with  the  phallus  on  one  of  these  grotesques  makes  it  practically  certain 
that  they  are  charms  against  the  evil  eye.  It  is  an  exceedingly  common 
practice  to  wear  charms  in  bunches,  or  to  attach  charms  to  another  that 
easily  lends  itself  to  such  a  purpose,  as  the  Neapolitan  charm  called 
la  civmruta.^  Similar  instances  of  this  are  the  necklace  and  relief 
discussed  by  Jahn.^  It  will  thus  be  observed  that  another  similar 
charm  '   used  at  the  present  day  was  also  used  in  classical  times. 

There  now  remain  for  consideration  the  genre  figures,  class  A  of  the 
list    criven    above.     These    cannot  possibly  be  classed    together  with  the 

1  op.  cit.  )).  68,  seqq.  It  may  be  urged  by  those  who  say  that  these  grotesques  illustrate  the 
Alexandrian  artist's  close  observation  cf  nature,  that  priapism  is  a  common  symptom  in  cases  of 
injury  to  the  spine.  This  is  true,  but  it  is  not  a  symptom  in  the  case  of  a  natural  humped  back 
which  is  due  to  tuberculosis  of  the  spine  cured  naturally. 

-  Also  in  Spain  and  Germany  (Jahn,  op.  cit.  p.  80),  in  France,  Portugal,  and  Greece  {Sitll. 
Gcharditi  d.  Gruchen  u.  Roiner,  p.  102),  and  in  England  (Ehvorthy,  Evil  Eye,  p.  255). 

3  Signaque  dat  digitis  medio  cum  pollice  iunctis.     Fasti  v.  i.  33. 

*  C.K.    1866,  I'l.'ll.   34,   1872,  PI.  III.  II.     Jahn,   op.   cit.   PI.    IV.    9,    19,  V.  2. 

5  Elworthy,  Evil  Eye,  pp.  306,  344,  F'gs-  81,  161,  162. 

«  Op.  cit.  PI.  V.  I,  3. 

'  Others  still  in  use  to-day  are  the  various  hand-gestures,  coral,  horns,  tusks,  or  teeth  of  wild 
animals,  the  moon,  and  the  hand  covered  with  symbols  :  v.  Jahn,  op.  cit.  pp.  53,  43,  58,  39,  loi. 
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grotesque  bronzes.  The>'  all  illustrate  rustic  or  similar  picturescjuc  l)|>cs  ; 
and  since  we  possess  replicas  of  some  of  them,  these  at  least  must  have 
been  well  known  and  popular.  Now  one  of  these  picturescjuc  ty(Jes,  the 
drunken  old  woman,  has  accordinj^  to  Brunn's  '  very  probable  conjecture 
been  identified  with  the  Anus  ehria  of  Myron  at  Smyrna  mentioned  by 
Plin)'.-  This  sculptor  cannot  have  been  the  great  Myron.  Not  onl)-  are  the 
character  of  the  subject  and  the  st)lc  of  the  figure  entircl)-  foreign  to 
what  we  know  of  his  artistic  characteristics,  but  also  there  are  other 
grounds  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  a  later  Myron.  Two  passages  in 
Pausanias  ^  are  impossible  to  explain  unless  a  later  Myron  is  supposed,  and 
a  sculptor  of  this  name  was  working  at  Pergamum  *  in  the  .second  centur\'. 
Further,  the  shape  of  the  vase  is  of  the  Hellenistic  jx'riod,  and  the  t\-pe  is 
found  adapted  for  .second-century  vases.^  This  can  at  least  form  a  working 
hypothesis  for  examining  some  of  the  tendencies  of  art  in  Asia  Minor  in 
the  second  ccntur\-. 

I  have  elsewhere  deduced  from  coins  a  naturalistic  tendency  in  the 
art  of  this  century."  Literary  evidence  also  points  in  the  same  direction." 
Already  the  Fisherman  (2)  and  the  Pea.sant  woman  (3)  have  been  claimed 
as  examples  of  this  tendency  in  Asia  Minor.^  The  so-called  Seneca''  head 
which  is  universally  ascribed  to  the  '  Hellenistic  '  period  shews  exactly  the 
same  rendering  of  an  aged  person  as  the  Anus  ebtia.  The  texture  of  the 
coarse  wrinkled  skin  is  the  same  in  both  ;  in  both  the  sinews  and  bony 
framework  are  prominent,  owing  to  the  falling  in  of  the  flesh  between 
them.  Possibly  they  are  both  after  originals  of  the  same  artist.  This 
Myron  must  have  been  active  at  the  end  of  the  third  and  beginning  of 
the  second  century.  Next  in  point  of  date  we  can  place  the  Fisherman 
and  the  Peasant  woman  (2,  3)  ;  and  with  these  can  be  classed  the  fine,  but 

'   GeSihichte  d.  Gricih.  A'lins/ler,  i.   144. 

*  Mrs.  Strong  thinks  ihe  itlcnlificalion  ccrl.-iin,  Inil  Ulicvos  (he  sculphir  In  Ik.-  ilio  great 
Myron.  See  her  note  on  I'liny  xxxvi,  32  (Ux-Hlake  and  Sellers,  Pliny  s  ihaplci  t'li  the  IJil>'iy 
ol  At  I). 

*  I'aus.  vi.  2,  2  ;  8,  5.      See  Frazer's  notes  thereon. 

*  Lbwy,  lAi.H.  154.  Collij^non  (///f/.  .V. /////.  Gtc./iif  \\.  p.  592.  I )  jnesmne.s  the  exigence  of 
three  Myrons. 

*  VVeisshaupl,  'E<>.  'Apx-  '^9'.  !'•   '44- 

*  U.S.A.  ix.  p.  236,  i(<ji/. 
'  E.g.  The<Kritus  i.  38. 

■   I'fuhl,  A'oin.  A/ilth.,  1904,  1,1. 

'  Ilelhig,^  476.  Bernoulli,  Gii,,h.  Hon.  ii.  p.  171.  Cf.  the  old  woman  in  ilie  (."apii.-l. 
Helbig,'  520. 
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unfortunately  much  damat^ed,  Torso  ^  in  the  Magazzino  Archeologico 
(Fig.  4,  see  p.  103).  This  Torso  represents  an  old  Peasant  woman  carrying  to 
market  some  chickens  in  a  goatskin  knotted  on  her  right  shoulder.  She 
is  clad  in  a  sleeveless  exomis  which  leaves  the  right  shoulder  and  breast  bare. 
This  affords  the  artist  an  opportunity  for  shewing  his  skill  in  rendering  the 
aged,  shrunken  forms.  The  result  is  picturesque  and  realistic,  but  hardly 
pleasing.  The  workmanship  proves  that  it  is  onl)'  a  Roman  copy  of 
about  the  first  century  a.d.,  as  also  are  the  two  statuettes  just  mentioned  ; 
and  it  was  probably,  like  them,  made  for  the  decoration  of  a  Roman  garden. - 
Following  up  this  rustic  style,  we  can  place  in  the  first  century  the 
British  Museum  fishermen  (7,  8),  and  the  St.  Petersburg  shepherd  and  its 
replica  (9),  To  the  Alexandrian  art  of  this  century  ma}'  in  all  probabilit)- 
be  attributed  the  original  of  the  old  woman  carrying  the  image  of  the 
infant  Harpocrates  (13),  and  possibly  the  Satyr  riding  a  goat  ^  (14).  To  a 
Roman  attempt  to  imitate  this  style  in  the  first  century  .\.D.  are  probably 
due  the  peasants  at  Dresden,  and  in  the  Galleria  dei  Candelabri  (10,  11, 
15),  and  possibly  also  the  shepherd  in  the  Palazzo  Colonna*  (18).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fisherman  (5),  of  which  so  many  replicas  are  extant,  to  judge 
by  the  rendering  of  the  e}'es  can  hardly  be  earlier  than  the  Hadrianic 
period  ;  but  its  position  in  the  series  cannot  by  any  means  be  definitel}' 
fixed  as  yet.  Similarly  the  old  women  (16,  17),  which  probably  go  back 
to  originals  of  the  second  century  B.C.,  might  also  be  placed  in  this  later 
period.  A  brief  examination  of  this  series  will  shew  that  the  style 
gradually  grows  coarser.  The  picturesque  rustic  genre,  working  from  the 
living  model,^  by  degrees  degenerates  into  crude  ultra-realism  ;  and  the 
later  examples  are  merely  imaginative  studies  of  the  studio,  which  attempt 
a  vi\id  realism  through  brutality  in  rendering. 

In  conclusion  it  remains  to  discuss  briefly  the  terracotta   grotesques.'' 

'  I  do  not  know  if  this  is  the  torso  referred  to  by  Arndl  {E.  V.  1171)  as  a  replica  of  the 
Hermitage  Shepherd  (9).  The  Magazzino  .\rcheologico  fragment  is  certainly  female,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  drapery  is  totally  different  from  that  of  the  Petersburg  and  Palazzo  Lazzaroni 
figures.  -  V.  Bull.  Coinrii.  1875,  p.  242,  5,  1 880,  p.  287,  4. 

'  Pfuhl,  however,  attributes  it  to  Asia  Minor  :  but  compare  the  Harueris  published  by  him, 
Rim.  Mitlh.  1904,  p.   I,  seqa.  PI.  I. 

*  There  are  other  examples  of  Roman  work  in  this  style  in  the  Museo  Chiaramonti,  Amelung, 
Cat.  .Sculp.   I'iit.  Mus.  CM.  59,  280,  583. 

■'  Peasants  carrying  lambs  similar  to  the  peasant  woman  in  the  Palazzo  dei  Conservalori  (3) 
can  be  seen  at  markets  in  modern  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 

"  V.  Winter,  Typenkatalog  II.  pp.  432-447,  455-469.  Cf.  Pottier-Keinach,  IW'cropole  de 
Myrina,  p.  485.  4. 
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The  j^rcat  inajoril)'  nf  these  come  troiii  Asia  Miiitu,'  soine  have  been  found 
in  I'-Ljypt,-  some  in  South    Russia,'  some  in  (ireece   |)ro|)(.T,'  and    some  also 
in     Ital)'.'      In    their    artistic   (piahtiis    these    are    .su|KTior   to    tile    hrou/es 
discussed  above,  but   interior  to  the  marble   st.ituettes.      1  here    is   however 
considerable    variation   in   their  stvle,  which    is   olten    (|uite  common.      In 
lonseciuence  it   is  hard  to  sa\'  whether  the  subject  represt-nted  or  the  art  of 
the    representation    was    the   rnisoii    d\tit'  of  these    i;r<itesc|ue     terracottas. 
I'erhaps  both.      At  least  some  of  these  figurines  b)-  their  rude  stvle  and  1)\- 
the  abnormalit)'  of  the  phallus  seem  to   ha\e  been   intended    for   charms.'" 
These,  houe\er,  are   a   coinparati\el\'    small     class.      The     others    are    of 
a  different  character.      l'nfortunatel\-  we  ha\e  but   few   whole   fi;.^iires  ;  the 
i^rotesques  that  come  from  Sm\rna  are  usually  btxlilcss  heads,  and  so  it   is 
hard  to  tell  whether  the  fi^^ures  represented  hunchbacks  or  not.      In   man\- 
cases  the  heads  are  obviously  those  of  di.seased  persons  ;  and    the   purpose 
of  these  is  as  \et  unknown. 

The  majority  of  these  fit^urines,  however,  may  be  called  caricatures.' 
1  he)'  caricature  ordinar)-  men  and  women,  hawkers,  soldiers,  peasants, 
ma<;istrates,  and  officials,  and  in  a  broad  and  exa^^L^erated  maimer  that 
suggests  Continental  comic  papers  and  occasionally  the  style  of  I'hil  Ma\- 
or  Tom  lirowne.  I  am  enabled  to  illustrate  here  (Fig.  5  ,  by  the  kindness 
of  Professor  Kekule  and  Dr.  Zahn,  an  almost  complete  figurine  of  this 
character,  recentl)- acquired  b)-  the  Berlin  .Antiquarium  ^  from  rh)atira.  It 
is  a  caricature  of  an  itinerant  fish  haw  ker  resting  on  a  rock.  I  le  is  elad  onl\- 
with  a  cloth  about  his  loins  ;  on  his  head  he  wears  a  peculiar  kind  of  w  ide- 
brimmed  caj)  ;  and  on  his  left  wrist  he  carries  his  fish  basket.  The  treatinent 
of  the  face  suggests  disajjpointment  at  ill  success  in  selling  his  wares  :  this 
effect  is  heightened  b\'  his  lean,  miserable  bod)'.      It  is  brutal,  but  effective. 

'  I'otlier-Kcinach,  .AV<7v/<?/f  dc  A/yriiin,  Nos.  323-339.  Wiot^and-.Schr.mlir,  I'liiiii.  p.  357. 
sftji/.  Hgs.  434-443.  rurtwiir.gler,  Co//.  Sabouroff,  PI.  138,  C'f.  (laiidin  c>>l lection  in  iho  I.. .uvrc, 
as  yel  unpuhiislicd  (from  Smyrna). 

*  Lcnormant,  Co//.  Kaifi',  1 189,  I19I.  Walters,  />'..)/.  Cat.  'Jiiniiottiis,  C.  59!,  (joi;,  640. 
Cf.  C.  709,  819  (from  C'yreno). 

^  c.h'.,  1869,  ri.  II ,  I'l.  III.  14.  1S70,  ri.  \.  9,  10.  1S73,  n.  in.  6,  7,  8,  1S74,  n.  i.  8. 

1877,  I'l.  V.  II. 

*  .Martha,  Cat.  d.  liginines  d' .It/iiiies,  64,  66,  423,  424,  677.  Walurs,  ('/.  . //.  C".  44.  62.  63, 
205,  206,  208,  216,  243.  m. 

^  Walters,  o;>.  ,it.  I)    350.  358,  364  366,  385,  K.  30  32. 

"  E.g.  those  from  the  grave  of  a  priestess  (?)  at  HIisnit/a,  r:  C.  A'.  1S69,  ,W.  <//.  p.  146,  v</./. , 
and  some  hiinchliacks,  <■.;'.  Winter,  o/>.  <»/.  II.  p.  447.  5. 

^    Cf.  rotlicr-Keinach^/.  <//    p    476,  j^yy.  "  Inv.  S761.      Ilei^jhi    175  m. 
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To  discuss  these  terracottas  fully  and  to  separate  them  into  classes  ^  would 
need  long  and  patient  study  ;  and  I  have  only  ventured  to  touch  briefly 
on  them  here  because  the  nature  of  my  subject  seemed  to  demand  it. 


Fig.  5. — Terracotta  Fkurink  kei'rlsknting  an  Itinerant  Fish  Hawker 


In  conclusion  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  the  hope  that  this  brief 

and  imperfect  paper  will  call  some  attention  to  the  belief  in  the  evil  eye  in 

antiquity,  and  to  the  monuments  illustrating  that  belief ;  and  also  to  the 

fact  that  in  such  questions  as  these  Anthropology  is  of  great  assistance  to 

Archaeology. 

Al.\n  J.  B,  Wage. 

'  7'.  Winter,  Typcnkata'o^,  !oc.  (it. 


A    THIRD    ETEOCRETAN    FRAGMENT 
(T  H  K  NEIKA  R- 1 N SC  R I  I'T  I O N ;. 


[After  this  article  was  in  paged  proof,  a  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Uosanquet, 
suggesting  certain  alterations  ;  he  points  out  that,  after  a  prolonged  study  of  the  stone, 
and  by  comparison  with  other  inscrijitions  from  the  same  site,  he  is  convinced  that  the 
supposed  interpuncts  (see  ji.  1 18)  are  non-existent.  Mr.  Bosanquet  further  stales  that  his 
notes  were  not  written  for  publication,  but  were  intended  to  aid  in  the  decipherment  of 
the  inscription  ;  and  finally,  that  he  feels  no  doubt  about  the  F  in  1.  5.  (See  note  on 
pag.>  I2y)— Ed.] 

§  1.  A  WELCOMP:  addition  to  our  knouledt;e  of  this  language,  the 
pre-Hellenic  speech  of  Praesos  and  therefore  the  direct  representative, 
according  to  all  the  traditions,  of  that  spoken  at  the  Court  of  Minos,  was 
made  in  the  continued  explorations  of  the  Altar-hill  of  Praesos  b>'  the 
British  School  in  June  1904.  As  the  w^///i'j--fragment  was  found  among 
debris  which  had  fallen  from  the  temple  on  the  top  of  that  hill.  Mr. 
Bosanquet  set  himself  to  explore  a  line  of '  pockets,'  or  vertical  cavities  in 
the  rock  along  the  side  of  the  hill,  some  distance  below  the  summit.  One 
of  these  was  choked  with  large  pieces  of  rock  which  he  removed  b)- 
blasting  ;  and  he  was  rewarded  b)-  the  discover)'  underneath  of  the  new 
and  most  interesting  inscription  reproduced  here.  Unfortunately,  like  the 
barxe-  and  //t7;;/^j--fragments,  it  is  mutilated  b>-  \ertical  fractures  so  that  we 
have  no  complete  continuous  line  of  text  ;  but  enough  remains  to  add  much 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  general  character  of  the  language,  and  to  confirm 
in  some  striking  particulars — so  far  as  I  ma\'  be  allowed  to  judge  —  the 
tentative  conclusions  suggested  by  the  evidence  of  the  other  two  documents 
(see  the  Annual  for  190 1-2,  pp.  125-156;. 

I   2 
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B)'   the  kindness  of    Mr.    Bosanquct    I     iecei\ecl   a  photograph    and 
what    seems  a   very   clear    '  impression  '    of   the  stone  within  a  week    or 
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two  of  its  discover)-.      In  a  letter  of  June  i6  he  sent  me  his  own  reading 
of    the    text,    with    some    critical  notes,    which    I     reproduce  below.     At 


A     Tim;  I'    1-Vl  I  (X  Ul.TAN    I'U  \(.Mr.NT.  Mo- 

llis su;4L,'csti(jii  I  ;;i.\c  t<'  tlu-  Aiitliropolojjjy  Si'Ctioii  of  tin-  British 
Association  at  the  (ainhridi^c  Meeting'  in  Aui^u^t  1904  a  brief  account  of 
the  prima  f.icie  resiilt>  of  his  (h'sco\er\'  :  and  it  is  at  his  recjucst  and 
th.it  of  Mr.  k.  M.  Daukins  of  the  British  St  hool  ,  to  whom  I  owi-d 
\ahiahle  information  in  reL;.u-d  to  tlie  /'<r/-.r<-insrri|)lion  [Aiiiiiiii/  I.e.)  and 
who  had  ori;^MnalI)'  undertaken  the  puhhcation  of  this  new  text,  that  these 
notes  upon  it  are  now  offered  to  the  readers  of  the  Annual.  Whatever 
errors  tlie\-  mav  he  found  to  contain  will  at  least  be  in  harmon)-  with  the 
doctrines  di-fended  in  m\'  previous  article. 

v^  2.  The  inscription  is  in  the  Ionic  al[>habet  with  one  new  ■^v^w 
(T)  and  >ho\\  s  H  and  Vi  which  were  absent  from  the  //r7W<M-inscription. 
and  A.  not  V.  The  fra;^ment  is  complete  on  the  ri^ht-hand  side  and 
in  all  the  lines  save  3  and  4  tlu-  writini;  is  continued  to  the  end.  The 
text  is  as  follows  (dots  indicate  uncertain  linesj : 


I  i  0  N  N  Y  M I T 

ATAPKOMN  ' 
•pHAHSAEA 

sariEiPAPi 

5  _NTA^     ATFSE\ 

■  NNACIPoYKAEI 

IPEPMH;  AMAP4) 

ZIPEP4)IN1AAN 

MAMAEAIKAPK 

10  PlIfAlPAPJcf) 

;n    NEIKAP- I 

TAPIAOHI 

ENBA 

\NA^ 

[The   critical   notes   which   follow   are   Mr.  Bosanquet's. — K.  S.  C] 
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"  What  we  have  is  the  right-hand  side  and  top  of  a  small  stele  of  fine 
white  freestone,  originally  crowned  by  a  small  pediment  with  acroteria. 

Greatest  length  "40  m. 
Greatest  breadth  "20  m. 
Greatest  thickness  06  m. 

The  letters  vary  from  007  to  "015  in  height  ;  on  the  average  •012. 

I  should  guess  that  the  longest  line  preserves  about  |,  at  any  rate  |, 
of  the  length  of  the  complete  line. 

Below  the  last  lines  is  a  space  of  injured  surface,  probably  once 
inscribed. 

L.   I. — The  second  sign  is  probably  0,  but  not  certainly. 

L.  2. — The  first  sign  probably  A. 

LI.  3  and  4,  leave  a  letter's  space  blank  at  the  end. 

L.  7. — Between  H  and   A  a  slender  letter  is  lost,  probably  I. 
L.   14. — The    first    inclined  hasta  has  a  faint  stroke  below  it,  which 
may  be  accidental.    The  sign  is  either  A  or  A,  probably  the  latter." 

§  3.  The  text  therefore  (in  which  Mr.  Bosanquet  and  I  concur  with  the 
exception  of  the  interpuncts,  in  the  existence  of  which  he  does  not  believe, 
and  certain  other  small  points  of  doubt,  is  as  follows,  the  hiatus  being 
measured  as  if  each  line  originally  held  twenty-four  letters,  and  doubtful 
letters  being  underlined. 

xonnumit  i 

atarkomn 

ledesdea 

.sopeirari 

entas  attseu  5 

nnasiroukles 

irermeiamar<^ 

eirer^insdan 

mamdedikark 
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risrairari^  10 

in  iicikar  x 

aritioci 

cnba 

anas.  14 
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§  4.  We  have  before  us  the  Ionic  al[)habet  of  the  bej^inning  of  the 
fourth  century  B.C.,  but  without  examples  of  0,  X,  ^.  On  the  other  hand, 
H  and  O  now  appear  at  Praesos  and  A  with  the  value  \  (line  6). 
These  points  su^j^est  a  date  somewhat  later  than  that  of  the  tiomos- 
inscription^  {Annual  viii.  p.  128),  that  is  to  sa)',  well  within  the  fourth 
century  B.C. 

§  5.  Since  we  know  that  this  al[)habet  was  in  use  at  Praesos  for 
writing  Eteocretan  at  least  from  500-400  B.C.  {ibid.  pp.  128,  133),  and  H 
and  Cl  only  appear  in  our  present  inscription,  we  need  have  no  hesitation 
in  ascribing  to  them  in  Kteocretan  roughly  the  same  sounds  as  they 
respectively  possessed  in  the  Greek  spoken  and  written  in  Crete  at  the 
later  date  ;  and,  however  early  the  beginnings  of  the  Koivr]  may  have  been 
in  the  island,  it  is  improbable  that  these  symbols  represented  any  very 
dififerent  sounds  when  used  to  write  the  Koivi]  from  what  the>-  did  in 
writing  Cretan  Doric. 

§  6.  The  fact  that  in  the  ;/(?;«^j"-inscription  U  represented  I,  while  A 
only  appears  in  this  later  monument,  strongly  confirms  the  view  suggested 
by  the  comparison  of  the  barxc-  and  ;/<7;//^j'-inscri[)tions.  namelv  that  U 
survived  because  it  had  been  necessar)-  at  an  earlier  date  when  A  jiad  had 
a  different  value,  namely  v  (Annual  viii.  p.  134). 

§  7.  There  remains  for  consideration  tiie  new  symbol  T  which 
appears  in  1.  5  between  T  and  ?.  Now  it  may  be  assumed  without 
hesitation  that  at  this  date,  in  this  alphabet  after  a  century's  use,  such  a 
symbol  cannot  denote  any  vowel  sound,  but  must  be  a  modification  for 
some  special  purpose  of  either  T  or  F  (or  less  probably  P)  fjust  as,  to  take 
an  obvious  example  of  a  very  common  phenomenon,  G  was  made  in*the 
Latin  alphabet  out  of  C,  to  denote  the  voiced  guttural). 
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But  since  F  had  generally  vanished  ^  from  the  Ionic  alphabet  long  before 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century  h.C,  the  new  sign  is  clearly  more  likely  to  be  a 
■modification  of  T  ;  and  this  is  the  only  supposition  which  gives  us  a  sound 
at  all  likely  to  be  pronounceable  between  T  and  ^. 

Further  the  nature  of  the  sound  denoted  becomes  at  once  clear  when 
we  recall  a  parallel  modification  of  T,  namel}-  T,  used  by  the  folk  of 
Halikarnassus  about  450  li.C.  (Roehl,  I.G.A.  500,  with  his  note)  and  others 
to  denote  the  consonantal  sound  between  the  last  two  syllables  of  the  name 
of  their  town,  which  by  Athenians  was  written  first  ^t  and  then  TT  ; 
namely,  some  sound  closely  allied  to  the  English  c/i,  German  tsc/i,  or  the 
(rather  softer;  Italian  c  before  i  and  e.  The  combination  r~T^  represents 
this  complex  sound  with  some  minuteness,  first  the  '  implosive  '  consonant, 
much  like  a  /,  heard  first,  then  the  palatal  modification  of  it,  and  finall)- 
the  hiss  in  which  it  ends.  (On  the  general  question  of  the  value  of  aa 
and  TT  see  Witton,  Am.  Journ.  Philol.  xix.  p.  420.)  This  brings  us  at  once 
to  linguistic  considerations. 

Notes  on  tiik  Lan(;lage. 

§  8.  l^ut  it  will  be  well  to  preface  the  new  enquiry  by  recalling  the 
'  working  h}|)otheses  '  in  which  our  study  of  the  two  other  inscriptions 
ended  and  comparing  them  with  the  new  evidence.     They  were  : — 

{a)  That  Kteocretan  was  not  a  Semitic  language,  since  many  of  its 
phonetic  characteristics  forbade  such  a  suggestion  {Ajumal  viii.  p.  141  ff.). 
The  same  characteristics  {e.g.  the  diphthongs,  and  it  beside  ^)  reappear 
here. 

{b)  That  it  was  an  Indo-European  language,  on  the  ground  of  the 
general  character  of  its  sounds  and  of  the  endings  identified  with  certainty 
or  probability. 

The  five  certain  endings  in  this  inscription  are — 

-dca, 

-an 
(as  coming  within  the  end  of  11.  3  and  4), 

•mtas,  1.  5, 

>  For  the  hucsl  survivals  in  the  pure  Ionic  alphabet  sec  Ruberls,  Greek  Epigraphy,  pp.  68-9, 
189  —  190. 
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iit'ikar,  I.  I  I 
(as  coiniii;^  bcf(jrc  clc.ir  iiilc-rpmicts), 

-niinttt,  I.  I 
(as  ci>iiici(iiii;^  with  -kalinit  aiul  t/>itntt  of  the  two  <»i1rt  inscriptions). 

I'urllvT  \\  L'  lia\i"  for  proljablc  endings,  as  coinin;^'  before  what  .irc 
probabi)-  interpuncts  (p.   I  I  cS  sup.) — 

-ir,  1.  3. 
-ton,  I.  6, 
-mam,  I.  9, 
-<7/,  1.  13, 
and  as  possible  endint^s  />»;■,  1.  7  ;   -</>///,  I.  .S  ;  </<■,  1.  9  ;  and  .v<',  1.  4. 

Will  an)()ne  cballen_i;e  an\-  one  of  these  as  non-lnd' i-lCun  ipean  '■' 

^  9.  The  epi^raphic  evidence  we  ha\e  noticed  Ljives  iis  in  1.  5  a 
lorni  ixtlscu  whicli  !))•  (ireeks  would  lia\e  been  written  aaaiv  or  arrti'.  Il 
is  an  obvious  deduction  t<j  see  in  it,  whether  it  i^ive  us  the  complete  wi»rd  01 
not,  some  Case  of  an  ethnicon  'Ao-crei/i?,  meaning  '  some  one  connected  with 
a  town  Asses  (or  Asson}.'  Was  there  such  a  place  in  Crete  ?  lMin\-  (4  ^  59 
mentions  Asiini  or  Asna/i,  and  Ste[)hanus  of  H\ vantium  Ljives  u>  "Aawv 
TroXt';^t'<o;'  KpiJT7]>i  (the  sin^de  -a-  is  not  reall)-  a  difficult)'  in  Stcphanus  a> 
his  ortho^raph)-  varies  <j^reatl\-  in  this  respect  :  f.j^.  -ovaaa,  for  -oeacra,  he 
sometimes  spells  -ouaa,  Xoirahovcraa  but  )\o)(\iov<Ta  ;  and  Kpiaa  in  I'hoci-^ 
for  the  more  usual  Kpt'crcra).  When  he  further  adds  Ka\  ' Xcriov  \io\  mpuv 
ap-^aioTarov  we  feel  he  is  supjjortinj^  Mr.  Bosanijuet's  view  that  the  temple 
on  the  '  Altar-hill  '  of  IVaesos  was  sacred  to  Zeus. 

The  ethnicon  of  As.sos  in  the  Troad  is  'Arro-euv  ;  si>  that  we  h.i\e  hen.- 
both  in  name  anti  suffi.x  another  of  the  remarkable  coincidences  between 
the  jjlace-names  of  the  Troad  and  the  I'^teocretans  (r.;^  Ida.  (  hr\  se.  s«.v 
the  Auiuial  viii.  p.  144  f.). 

v^  10.  A  few  remaininj^  suggestions,  which  are  maile  with  some 
reserve,  may  now  be  enumerated  briefly:  the  phonetic  assumptions  tluy 
involve  have  all  been  discussed  at  lenijth  in  the  article  so  olten  reterred 
to.  The  most  iir»iK)rtant  of  these  (/.<".  p.  13J  ,  that  in  I'.teocretan  the  I  -lui. 
Velars  and  Palatals  were  both  preserved  as  i^utturaU.  seems  t<>  me  t"  be 
now  reiulered  distinctly  more  probable. 
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Observe  then  the  following  points  : 

(i)  the  number  of  gutturals,  dedikark,  neikar,  kles-,  tarko)n)i'. 

Here  if  either  didikar  or  dikar  should  be  read  as  one  word  it  is 
remarkably  like  the  original  3rd  plur.  perf.  which  in  Latin  is  dicauere,  in 
Sanskrit  didi f ur  (\.-Ku.  dedz'kr?);  and  a  word  of  this  meaning  is  in  place 
upon  a  tablet  fixed  in  a  temple. 

The  final  -k  looks  like  the  first  letter  of  -ke  of  the  (^^?;'i-<?-inscription 
and  irresistibly  suggests  Lat.  -gue. 

So  k/es,  an  element  which  appeared  in  the  (^a;';r^-inscription,  suggests 
the  stem  of  Gr.  KaXico,  KoXea-aov,  containing  either  a  palatal  or  an 
'  indifferent  velar.' 

(2)  in  neikar,  -aniar^,  rairari^-,  peirari,  as  in  ineiimarkr  of  the  barxe- 
inscription,  we  seem  to  have  the  I.-Eu.  suffix  -f  or  -r  which  appears  in 
Greek  and  Latin  in  a  very  primitive  stratum  of  rustic  words  (Gr.  ovOap, 
irlap,  rjirap,  vSiop,  <TK(op,  Lat.  calcar,  boccar,  liicar,  instar  (meaning  '  scare- 
crow,'originally,  I  imagine)  ;  iecur,  fulgur ;  uber,  tuber). 

(3)  -so  peirari  looks  like  a  Locative  '  (eV)  touto)  Treipan'  '  illo  limite,' 
— again  a  likely  signification  for  an  inscription  deposited  in  a  temple.  But 
if  so  we  must  either  suppose  ( i )  that  in  Eteocretan  as  in  Greek  -crti-  became 
-eir-  (jreTpap  for  irepFap  beside  pure  Attic  Tre'pa?  for  irepFat;),  or  (2).  less 
audaciously,  that  the  word,  like  7iomos  in  the  w^;;/c.y-fragment,  had  been 
borrowed  from  Greek,  but  declined  in  Eteocretan  fashion,  which,  if  it 
were  borrowed,  would  be  just  what  we  should  expect  to  happen,  as  one  may 
see  from  one  of  the  Greek  words  in  Latin  (say  bracchium  from  ^payiutv). 

(4)  -<^in  looks  like  the  same  Homeric  case-sufifix  ;  if  so,  the  following 
sdan  might  be  some  case  of  the  name  of  Ia?i7is  or  Diana, — if  initial  di- 
was  treated  in  Eteocretan  as  in  Greek. 

(5)  tarkomn-  shows  exactly  the  same  formation  as  Lat.  Vertiimnns, 
aluuijins,  whether  the  Eteocretan  form  be  a  name  or  a  participle  ;  and  in 
meaning,  if  tark-  =  Gr.  rpcTr-  (Lat.  torqueo,  Tarquinius)  or  rp^K-  (drpeKeiof;) 
it  might  be  identical  with  Vertumnus.  But  as  to  a  precise  meaning  it  is 
of  course  useless  to  speculate  in  such  a  fragment, 

{6)  cirer-  and  irer-  or  irer  singularly  recall  the  irere,  ireirereiet  of  the 
nomos-  inscription. 
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§  II.  So  far  as  I  can  clisco\cr  there  is  only  one  form  which  raises 
a  doubt  as  to  the  tentative  phonetic  conclusions  suggested  in  the  earlier 
article,  namely,  -main,  which  seems  to  be  the  end  of  a  word  ;  the  difficulty 
remains  even  if  we  took  ni/i  to  be  .1  Preposition  compounded  with 
'  (itdikar,'  because  we  should  still  be  left  with  the  first  -;;/,  which  would 
then  be  final.  Hither  therefore  we  must  modify  the  hypothesis  that  final 
-;;/  became  -n  in  Ktcocretan  f/.r.  p.  i  50)  and  separate  cpalun  from  eV  aWov 
or  suppose  that  -iiidui  contains  some  (possibly  adverbial)  elements  in  which 
some  sound  has  been  lost  before  {e.g.  -s-)  or  after  {e.g.  -/>)  the  now  final 
-;//,  but  which  protected  it  at  the  time  when  other  examples  of  final  -m 
became  -//. 
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Manchester,  February  1905. 


addp:ndum. 


May  8,  1905. 


After  this  article  had  been  revised  in  paged  proof,  I  receivec'  an 
important  letter  from  Prof.  R.  M.  Burrows,  M.A.,  of  University  Coll  gc, 
Cardiff,  containing  a  report  of  his  reading  of  the  three  Eteocretan  frag- 
ments which  I  had  asked  him  to  look  through  in  the  Candia  Museum.  Hy 
the  kindness  of  the  Kditor,  I  am  allowed  to  subjoin  it  in  full. 

With  regard  to  the  points  raised  I  should  like  to  say  onl>-  this. 
First,  that  the  evidence  I  have  discussed  above  seems  to  me  to  place  the 
value  of  the  sign  between  j  '"^nd  1  almost  beyond  doubt,  whatever  its 
exact  form  ; — and  as  the  j  adjoins  it  so  closely,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Prof  Burrows'  view  of  the  break  may  be  right  in  spite  of  Mr.  ]iosanc|iKt's 
support  of  the  text  I  have  printed.' 

Secondly,  as  to  the  interpuncts,  I  think  experienced  cpigraphists  will 
agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  clear  and  tlcfinite  marks  which  appear  in  a 
good  'impression  '  are  far  more  important  evidence  than  the  aspect  (^f  the 
stone-surface  to  the  eye  in  any  one  jxisition  on  any  given  da) .  In  ileal ing 
with  Italic  inscriptions  I  found  repeatedly  that  the  solid  paper-improsion 
enabled  one  to  distinguish   clearly   between   accidental  injuries  anil   inten 

'   [Dix-s  this  rt-fiT  li>  the  T    f"rm  ?      My  fin.il  rculini,'  w.is  F-      K.  <-'    H- 1 
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tional  puncts,  where  the  eye  saw  no  difference  whatever.  And  if  the  reader 
will  refer  to  the  previous  article  (in  vol.  viii)  he  will  find  that  the  evidence 
of  the  resulting  text  in  favour  of  the  interpuncts  is  remarkably  strong. 

Where  an  impression  fails  is  of  course  at  the  edge  of  a  stone,  since  the 
wet  paper,  when  folded  tightly  round  the  stone,  records  marks  in  a  break 
of  the  margin  or  actually  on  the  side  quite  as  faithfully  as  those  on  the 
inscriptional  surface.  Prof.  Burrows'  corrections  here  are  particularly 
valuable. 

He  reports  as  follows  : 

Athkns,  April  20. 

I  have  just  come  back  from  Crete  where  I  spent  some  hours  over 
your  Inscriptions.  I  had  better  send  you  m\-  Notes  at  once,  as  you  may 
wish  to  make  use  of  them. 

The  .VtZ/vrr-LNSCRiPTiox. 

Second  sign.     Q  probable,  but  not  certain. 

First  sign.     A  certain.     Cross  stroke  distinct.     At  the  end  certainly 

no  sign  visible.     Stone  broken  away. 
First  sign,     r  almost  certain. 
First  sign,     e  probable,  but  not  certain. 
EioJith  sign.     F  certainly.     There   is  no   intentional   cutting  to  the 
left  of  the  vertical  stroke.     There   is  an   indentation,  which  may 
have  been  made  by  a   break   of  the   stone  at  the  time  when  the 
angle  was  being  cut,  but  it  is  certainly  not  a  part  of  the  letter. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Headlam,  who  was  at  Candia  with  me,  was  also  sure  of 
this,  but  as  you  have  made  some  remarks  on  the  other  hj-pothesis 
I  asked  Mr.  Duncan  Mackenzie's  opinion.     He  also  was  sure. 
L.  7.     Seventh  sign.     Between  H  and  A.      I  most  probable. 
L.  10,     Fonrth  sign.     J/ almost  certainly.     Quite  unlike  the   F   of  1.  5  and 

very  like  the  broken  P  of  1.  8,  fifth  sign. 
L.  12.     First  sign.     T  certain.     You   have  dotted   this   in  your  first  text, 
omitted  i.t  by  mistake  in  your  second. 
Fifth  sign.     A  certain. 
L,  14.     First  sign.     A  certain.     It   is  printed    wrongly  in  the   first  text. 
The  stone  shows  A  not  ^. 


L. 

I. 

L. 

2. 

L. 

J- 

L. 
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I.astl)-,  there-  .lu-  no  iiitcipiiiicts.  I  examined  all  your  >u;^.H-^iii)ns 
sin<^ly,  and  am  sure. 

T 1 1 K  Xoiiios- 1  N S(  k  1 1  •  1 1  () N . 

\'<)Ur  Article  ^  5.  There  are  no  interpiUK  t-^.  The  wearin;^'  of  the 
stone  is  such  that  there  arc  man\'  indentations  Hut  lhe\-  occur  all  over 
the  stone,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the)-  are  not  cut.  Indeed  a  better 
case  coulil  be  made  for  interpuncts  at  places  where  the\-  could  not 
possibi)'  occur,  t\^.  between  the  lines,  than  at  any  of  the  points  )f)u 
mention. 

v^  7.      In  all  the  places  mentioned  the  letter  is  certainl\-  P. 
L.  2.      Third an,i  folUni.<iii^  sii:;iis.     <j)  certain.      If  this  i.s  followed  b\' either 
lA    or   M    there   is   a   half-inch  t^ap.      lA     in   spite  of  the  photo 
t^raphj  are   also   improbable,   since   there  is  clearly   a   cut   tlow  n 
from  left  to  ri|^ht  after  the    I    which   would   be  unaccounted   for 
tX  of   your  Section    12   is  less  improbable  in   itself,   but   leaves 
too  much  i;ap.      IM  or  IM   are  the  most  probable  suLjj^estion^  I 
can  make.     N  or  M  mi^ht  follow  the  (p,  hut  it  is  difricult   to  ^t<- 
what  would  then  come  before  the  P.      I    had   thoui^ht  of  X.  but 
there  would  be  then  too  much  i^ap  between  it  and   the  P.  and  an 
I  would  not  be  a  possible  sii;n  after  the  X.      P   is  most  probable 
before  aUx.      Last  si^n  ^  quite  possible. 
L.  3.     Fifth  and  sixth  sii^tis.     NM  most  probable.     The  space  seems  r.itlur 
lart^c,  but  the  letters  in  themselves  only  take  the  same  sj)ace  a> 
when    they   occur    in    I.    5    ('sit:;ns   2    and  4),  and   the\-  have  what 
looks    undue    space   on    each   side   of   them,  allowiuL^    loom    for 
the  horizontal  strokes  of  the  T's  that  precede  and  follow.       It   i^ 
this    fact   that   makes   the  (}uestioii  of  i;aps  a  iliMlieiU  one  from 
that  in  I.  2. 
Eleventh  sign.      A  certain.      There  are  distinct  sit;ns  of  the  crossbai 
L.  4.      Tenth  and  eleventh  signs.      (|)E  almost  certain. 
Seventh  sign,     t  certain. 

Last  fonr  signs.      A    certain,  fourth    from  end.      N    ceilain.  Ia>t  >i^n. 
Second  and  thirtl  [N.H.  )-ou  s.iy  third  anti  fourth,  p   1  jo   iliMicuIt 
and   doubtful.     The   photo  suy»;ests  MY    more    th.m    the   ^tont 
There   seems  to  be  a   curve  to  both  the  to|)  anti  bottom  of  tlu- 
left  vertical  of  the  allei^eil  M,  ami  it  is  .d>o  not  certain  ih.it  iheie 

9  * 
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is  not  a  connexion  between  the  left  curve  of  the  alleged  T 
and  the  right  vertical  of  the  alleged  M.  Between  A  and 
N  there  is  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  connexion  between 
the  two  verticals  of  the  alleged  M  is  not  certain  on  the  stone, 
though  it  is  possible.     M  would,  I  think,  be  impossible. 

L.  7.     Seventh  sign.     4>  certain.     The  vertical  is  certain  within  the  loop, 
though  it  is  also  certainly  not  above  it. 

L.  8.     Tenth  sign.     P  certain. 

L.  9.     First   sign.       i    is  what    is  there.      Both   vertical    and    horizontal 
strokes  seem  rounded.     It  is  not  certain,  therefore,  though  prob- 
able, that  it  is  I  preceded  by  an  accidental  stroke. 
Seventh  sign.     P  certain. 

The  5rtnr^-lNSCRiPTiON. 

I  had  no  time  left  to  go  into  doubtful  points,  but  in  comparing  the 
Transcription  on  the  bottom  of  your  page  132  with  the  stone  I  noticed  the 
following  slight  errors. 

Reading,  for  simplicity,  from  left  to  right. 
L.  2.     Fifth  sign.     \  not  ^. 

Tenth'sign.     f^    not  ^,  which  could   scarcely,  as    it  stands,    make 
an  A. 
L.  3.     Fifth  sign.     \  not  I. 


ALTAEGYPTISCHE    PFLUGE.    JOCHE,     UND 
ANDERE     LANDWIRTSCHAFTLICHE    GERATE. 


Contrary  lo  ihe  usual  practice  of  the  i^.-S"..^.  this  paper  is  printed  in  (lerman.  This 
exception  has  been  made  at  the  request  of  the  author,  in  view  of  the  difficulty  he  foresaw, 
of  rendering  the  many  technical  terms  by  their  exact  English  equivalent. — Eti. 

Die    Aegyptische    Abteilung    der    koniglichen    museen     zu     Berlin 
besitzt  seit  clem  Jahre  1897  einen  altaegyptischen    I'flug.     Da  dicser  bishcr 


Abb.   I.— Kekonstruktion  des  Berlinkr  Ph.i<;e>. 


noch  nicht  in  brauchbarer   Form  veroffentlicht   ist,*  benutze  ich   gern  die 
freundliche  Aufiforderung,  ihn  hier  abzubilden  imd  dabei  einiges  zu  bemerkcn. 

■  Von  dem  Pflug  ist  eine  schlechte  .Wilnldung  im  Ausfiihrlichen  lerui^hnis  Jet  cu,;.  Alter- 
tiimer  1899  .V.  225  enthalten,  so  wie  ich  ihn  seinerzeit  reWonstruiert  habe.  Das  M.itorial  zu  dios^-ni 
Aufsatz  habe  ich  1897  gesammelt  und  seitdem  gelegentlich  erganzt.  Die  beste  der  fruheren  ArlK-iton 
ul>er  diesen  (iegenstand  sind  Ermans  Hemcrkungcn  in  seinem  Aegyf>ten  S.  569  f. ,  wo  nur  die 
Erklarung  des  Pfluges  im  CJralw  des  Pahcri  I.epsius  Denim.  I/I  io»  verfehit  ist.  (Die  «:hein- 
bare  Lenkstange  ist  der  ausgeslreule  Same.  In  der  Fublikation  des  Exploration  Fund  ist  <las 
deutlich. )  Auch  Masperos  Aufsatr  La  (ulture  el  les  bestiaux  etc.  in  scincn  Ktudti  ist  ru 
beachlen. 
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was  mir  bei  der  Durchsicht  des  in  den  Museen  erhaltenen  oder  auf  Denk- 
malern  dargestellten  ahnlichen  Materials  aufgefallen  ist. 

Der  Fflug  stammt  aus  der  bekannten  Nekropole  von  Drah  abu-1-negga 
auf  der  Westseite  von  Theben.  Genaueres  iiber  die  Auffindung  und  das 
Grab,  in  dem  er  gefunden  ist,  liess  sich  indessen  nicht  ermitteln. 

Die  einzelnen  Teile  kamen  von  einander  losgelost  in  unsere  Hande, 
doch  war  ihre  Zusammensetzung  nicht  schwer.  Das  Gesamtbild,  das  die 
Rekonstruktion    ergab,    bietet    die  Abbildung    i,  bei    der    folgende  Teile 


Ami.    2.  — SOHLE    UND    SXERZEN    DES    PKLUGES,    BERLIN    I3876. 


modern  erganzt  sind  :  die  Deichsel  mitsamt  den  Riemen,  welche  sie  am 
Scharteil  und  am  Joch  befesligen,  die  kurzen  rechteckigen  Pflocke  im 
Joch,  und  die  Brustgurte. 

Der  eigentliche  Korper  des  Pfluges  (Berlin  13876,  Abbi/dung  2) 
besteht  hauptsiichlich  aus  zwei  von  Natur  knieformig  im  stumpfen  Winkel 
gebogenen  Stucken  festen  Holzes,  die  so  zusammengefugt  sind,  dass  je 
zwei  Schenkel  parallel  dicht  neben  einander  liegen,  wahrend  die  andern 
beiden  von  einander  weg  streben.     Die  parallelen   Schenkel,  die  die  Sohle 


Ai.TAi:(.vi'Tis(  III    I'li.i  (;i:. 
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bildcii.  sind  t1ach  mul  spit/.wiiiklii^  /uj^cschiiittcn,  stcllcn  also  rinc  Schar 
vf)ii  (Id  I'tiiin  cities  ^lcichschciikli;4oii  Diciccks  fl.ar,  flas  im  Riilu-zustimd 
platt  auf  (Icin  l^xloii  \'\c<^{.  An  den  hcidL-n  hochstt-hcndcn  Schciiki-lii 
diescr  Knichol/iT  siiid  iiinci)  niit  I  li  >|/iM;^rtlii  die  Stci/cii  iKTcstlL^t,  sehinali", 
nach  nben  sich  clwas  vcrbrcitcrndc  Hrctlchcii  init  >tciLjbii;^olforini;^H'n 
(jrifflDchcrn.  Die  brcitcsten  I'^laclu-ii  dcr  St(T/.l)rcttcr  stelu-n  in  di-r 
Lanj^siichtiin;^  dcs  i^an/cn  I'flui^cs. 

l)\c  Stcr/rn  wci'dcn  iin  richti!.;eii  \l)Ntand,  dcr  obcn  50  cm.  bilrat;l.  xon 
oinandcr  t;chaltcn  duich  cine  eiiv^c/.apftc  (Juerspnjssc,  die  das  Aufeinaii- 
derklappen  \erhindert.  Das  ICntweichen  nach  ausscn  vcrbietct  eine 
kraftijjie  L'lnschnuruni;  von  PalnibaststrickcMi.  Diese  licirt  in  der  Hohe 
der  Sprosse.  ist  erst  einfach  inn  die  i)eideii  Ster/en  herumi,feleL;t,  dann  alnr 
(lurch  cine  dichte  W'ickelun^  an  die  Sjirosse  hcrancjedruckt  und  so  sehr 
straff  ^espannt.  Solche  Ouersprosscn  /.u  ischcn  den  Ster/.en  fchlen  auf 
den  Denkmalcrn  sehr  oft,  vor  allem  fast  immcr  im  altcn  Reiche.  Man 
sieht  sie  zuerst  am  Knde  des  alten  Keichs  •  und  dami  im  mittleren  Reiche 
(vgl.  Abbilduiig  3).  In  der  18.  Dynastie  wird  die  Zahl  der  Sprossen  oft  bis 
auf  vier  erhoht  (vgl.  Abhildntig  ^). 


AnB.  3.  — rn.L'c.  iiEK  iS.  Dynamik.   Skizzf. 
NACH  y1/.'///.   (ic  la  .Miss.    /'.   476. 


AllB.  4.  — I'Kl.lG  I>F.S  MITTIKREN  KfJCHS 
NA(  II  Anh.  Silt-',  of  Ei;.  Biis,fi,fi  /. 
V'.tt.  31. 


Unten  am  Knie  der  Scharhol/er  zeii^en  Druckspuren.  class  auch  hier, 
wic  es  ja  audi  /u  eruarten  ist,  eine  l'msciiiuirun<;  gesessen  hat.  Diese 
wurde  durch  mehrerc  scharf  markierte  \'orsi)run<^e  und  Kerbe  an  ihrer 
Stelle  festgehalteii. 

Es  ist  klar,  dass  diese  L'mschnuruni,'  niclit  nur  die  beideii  llalften  der 
Schar  zusammenhalten  sollte,  sondern  dass  sie  audi  die  jet/t,  und  ani^eblich 

'   Das  hheste   Bcispicl    finde    ich    in    (kr   6,    Dynastic  (.//.//.   Sun:  oj  Eg.  D.'i  .IC.hnivri 

7\i/.   VI 1). 
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auch  schon  bei  der  Auffindung,  fehlende  Deichsel  festzuhalten  hatte,  die 
gewiss  am  hinteren  Ende  durch  einen  Pflock  gegen  das  Herausrutschen 
gesichert  gewesen  ist.  Die  Denkmaler  zeigen  diese  Umschniirung  und  den 
Pflock  oft  recht  deutlich  (vgl.  Abbildung  4  und  10).  Das  vordere  Ende  der 
Deichsel  muss,  wie  die  Bearbeitung  des  Joches  zeigt,  oben  flach  geschnitten 
gewesen  sein,  und  ausserdem  ebenfalls  einen  nach  unten  gerichteten 
Pflock  oder  nasenahnlichen  Vorsprung  getragen  haben.  Auf  den  Denk- 
malern  reicht  die  Deichsel  oft  nur  bis  etwa  in  die  Mitte  der  Korper  der 
Zugtiere.  Durch  das  Deichselende  ist  dann  ein  Pflock  gesteckt  und  um  diesen 
ein  Seil  geschlungen,  das  von  der  Deichsel  zum  Joch  fuhrt  (vgl.  Arch. 
Surv.  of  Eg.  Slieikh  Said  Taf.  xvi.).  Auf  solche  Vorrichtung  ist  vielleicht 
das  unten  zu  erwahnende  Joch  aus  Abusir  (vgl.  Abbildung  6)  eingerichtet. 
Auf  den  Denkmalern  sind  Deichsel  und  Strang  oft  so  gezeichnet,  als  lagen 
sie  an  der  Aussenseite  der  Tiere,  statt  zwischen  ihnen  ;  doch  das  ist  nur 
eine  Ungeschicklichkeit  der  alten  Zeichner. 

Wahrend  die  Sohlen-  und  Sterzenholzer  recht  roh  zugehauen  sind, 
weist   das  Joch  (Berlin  13877,  vgl.  Abbildung  5)  verhaltnismassig  saubere 


Abb.  5.— Nackenjoch.    Berlin  13877.     Die  rechteckigen  Pflocke  und  die  Brustgurt. 

ERGANZT. 


Arbeit  auf.  Es  ist  in  seinem  mittleren  Teil  oben  abgerundet,  an  den 
Enden  jedoch  viereckig.  Auf  den  viereckigen  Enden  sitzt  je  ein  halb- 
kreisformiger  Schild,  aus  demselben  Stuck  Holz  gearbeitet  wie  der  Joch- 
baum.  Diese  Schilde  dienen  dem  Nacken  des  Zugtieres  als  Wider- 
lager.  Daher  ist  hier  die  untere  hintere  Kante  des  Jochbaumes  kraftig 
abgerundet    und    die    Hinterseite    der    Nackenschilde    leicht    ausgehohlt. 


Altaecjvi'TIschi;  rn.UGE. 
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Rechts  und  links  von  den  Schildcn  liegt  je  cin  Loch.und  /.war  inncn  jc  cin, 
rechtcckigcs,  aussen  jc  ein  rundes.  In  jedcm  der  runden  Lochcr  stcckt  cin 
langer  holzerner  Bolzen  mit  kegclformigcm  Kopf  und  einem  Loch  am 
unteren  Ende.  Zwischen  den  Jochbaum  und  den  Bolzenkopf  ist  cine 
Lederscheibc  cingcschobcn.  In  das  Loch  im  Kndc  des  Holzens  war  cin 
jetzt  verlorencr  Riemcn  fcst  eingckniipft,  der  als  breitcr  Gurt  untcr  dcm 
Hals  des  Tieres  auf  der  Brust  hindurchUef  und  auf  der  anderen  Seite  in 
dem  rechteckigen  Loch  festgeknupft  odcr  uin  cincn  kurzcn  Tflock  ge- 
schlungcn  war,  der  in  dem  Loch  stcckte,  abcr  jctzt  vcrlorcn  ist.  Die  ganzc 
Vorrichtung  ist,  wenn  wir  den  rechteckigen  Pflock  annchmen,  genau  so  wic 
man  sie  noch  heute  in  Aegypten  oft  sehen  kann. 

Die  Mitte  des  Joches  tragt  einen  aus  demselben  Holze  gearbeiteten 
nach  vorn  gerichteten  Vorsprung  vom  selben  Qucrschnitt  wie  der  mittlere 
Teil   des  Jochbalkens.     Er    diente    zur    Befestigung  auf    dem    vorderen 


Abb.  6. — Nackenjoch  aus  Abusir.     Berlin  17260. 


Ende  der   Deichsel.     Man  sieht  an  dieser  Stelle  deutliche   Druckspuren 
einer  Kreuzwickelung. 

Ein  zweites  ganz  ahnliches  Joch,  angebUch  aus  demselben  Funde, 
(Berlin  13878)  befindet  sich  in  Berlin.  Es  ist  etwas  schwerer  gearbeitet, 
dabei  aber  etwas  kiirzer,  die  Lederscheiben  fchlcn  und  die  Bolzenkopfe 
sind  flacher.  Ein  drittes  gleiches  kenne  ich  aus  der  unvollkommenen 
Abbildung  bei  Wilkinson,  Mannerj  and  Cust.  1841  iv,  42.*  Es  bcfand  sich 
damals  in  der  Sammlung  Anastasi.  Ein  viertes,  etwas  abweichendes, 
ist  bei  den  Grabungen  der  Deutschen  Orientgesellschaft  in  Abusir 
gefunden,'-  und  befindet  sich  ebenfalls  in  Berlin  (Berlin  17260  vgl.  Abbild- 
ung 6).     Bei  ihm  sind  die  Pflocke   und   Bolzen  durch  einfache  Verknotung 

'  Das  andere  Gerat,  das  Wilkinson  a.  a.  O.  mit  dem  Joch  in  Vcrbindung  bringt,   hat  wohl 
mit  dieser  Art  Joch  nichts  zu  thun. 

'  Vgl.  Mitteilungen  der  Deutschen  Orientgesellschaft  24  S.  22.  » 
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iiberfliissig  gemacht  und  die  Verbindung  mit  der  Deichsel  ist,  wie  oben 
crwahnt,  ctwas  anders.  Die  Brustgurte  sind  hier  erhalten.  Das  Ganze 
•jst  viel  rohcr  gearbeitct. 

Die  holzerne  Schar  unscres  Pflugcs  war  gewiss  mit  Metall  beschlagen. 
Der  in   Abbildumj^  7  wiedergegebene,  13  cm.  lange,  ei.serne  Schuh   (Berlin 


Al!H.    7.  —  KlsKKNKK    Sci l.\Ki;ESCHL.\(;    ACS    GkHEI.KN.       BkKI  IN     I36S7. 

13687)  gehort  nicht  zu  dicscm  Pfluge,  denn  er  i.st  angeblich  in  Gebelen 
gefiindcn,  hat  aber  doch  ganz  die  horm,  die  wir  fiir  f\ii\\  Beschlag  un.serer 
iiolzerncn  Schar  vcrlangcn  mus.sen.  Nur  da.s  deutlich  crkennbare  Xagelloch 
ware  bei  einem  gespaltencn  Scharholz  wic  das  un.seres  Pfluges  ist,  schwcr 
unterzubringen.  Der  Nagel  sassc  ja  grade  in  der  Fuge.  Jener  zweite 
l^fiiig  muss  also  ein  ungeteiltes  Sohlenholz  gehabt  haben.  Ob  die  ofifene 
Seite  des  Be.schlages  oben  oder  unten  lag  bleibt  unsicher,  doch  ist  das  erste 
wohl  wahrscheinlicher. 

Das  Bild,  das  uns  dieser  Pflug  bictet,  ist  ausserordentlich  einfach,  doch 
stimmt  es  durchaus  zu  dem.was  wir  von  den  Denkmalern  her  kennen.  Es 
ist  ein  sim.pler  Haken,  der  die  Erde  nur  leicht  ritzt,  und  noch  nicht  darauf 
eingerichtet  ist,  sie  zu  wenden.  Fiir  guten  aegyptischen  Boden  geniigt 
das  ja  auch,  und  der  Pflug  des  heutigen  Feliachen  steht  noch  immer  auf 
derselben  Stufe.  Am  altcn  Pflug  ist  Pflugbaum  und  Deichsel  eins.  Kin 
Pflugmes.ser  (Kolter),  das,  unmittelbar  iiber  der  Spitze  der  Schar  schrag  im 
Baume  steckend,  die  Erde  vorschneidet,  findet  sich  noch  nicht,  so  nahe  der 
Gedanke  lag,  durch  Einfiigung  eines  solchen  Gliedes  den  starken  Druck 
zu  mildern,  der  sich  gegen  das  Gelenk  zwischen  Sohle  und  Baum  richtete. 
Nur  ein  Relief  ist  mir  bckannt,  bei  dem  man  ein  Pflugmesser  sehen  konnte. 
Es  ist  die  unter  Abbildung  8  reproduzierte  Darstellung  aus  der  Zeit 
Amcnophis  IV  (Prisse,  Mon.  Taf.  35).  Es  hat  auch  sonst  so  mancherlei 
Absonderlichkeiten,  dass  wir  noch  ofter  darauf  zuriickkommen  mii.ssen, 
und  es  lohnte  wohl,  wenn  Jemand  den  angeblich  im  Chonstempel  in  Karnak 
verbautcn  Block  auf  die  Richtigkeit  der  Zeichnimg  hin  priifte. 


Ai.i  All  .\  i'ri-><  III     I'h  1. 1  (.1  . 
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Sr)  ciiifacli  <lcT  I'llu;^  .il).r  i>t,  u  ic  u  ir  ihn  aU  (iaii/.es  in  Ahltililung  i 
rckonstruicrt  habcii.  so  hat  cr  docli  vcrschicvloiu*  I'-i;^cntiiinlichkciteii.  die 
cin  iiahcrcs  I'.inLiclicii  xcrdicncii. 


AllK      S.  —  I'H.l  <.     Mil     MAlllItkl.N     NMII     rUl->>K.     Moit.     JJ.     /Kll     A  M  I.M  >||  1 1  n    I\'. 

Resoiulcrs  auffallitj  ist  vor  allem  die  crstauiiliche  Nicdrij^kcit  dcr 
Stcr/.cn,  die  kaum  55  cm.  hoch  siiid,  also  ;jjradc  bis  x.ur  llohe  cincs  Maiiner- 
knies  rcichcn.  Abcr  die  altcii  Reliefs  bestatiij^en  iins  dicse  I*'ii;eiitiiinlich- 
keit,  wie  das  uiiter  AbluldiDtg  <j  i;e/.eichnete    Relief  aiis  dein  alien    Reiche 


,\HH.    9.  —  Pn.li;     I>K>     AI.TK.N     Kl.n    11^     IM)     AKHIIIKK     Mil      I'l.U      llA'kl..        NMll      /.,l,.:iV<. 

1902,  i'.    I4S. 

zeis^t.     Der  iinten  zu  cruahncnde  acgxptische  Pflii;^  aiis  romischer  Zeit   ist 
ja  fast  iKJch  iiiedri^er  als  der  unsere.^ 

Anstoss  koiiiite  audi  die  schleclUe  X'erbindiini;  zuischeii  der  DeicliscI 
iind  der  Sohlc  erregen.  Aber  auch  dafiir  habeii  w  ir  \  iele  Heispiclc.  vor 
allem  aus  dem  alteii  Reiche  'vL,d.  Abbildiiiig  <.j\  unci  i^iade  die  l^e\veij;hch- 
keit,  die  die  Schar  clinch  diese  Hefestii^imi^  bekam,  wire!  man  als  cinen 
X'orteil  empfiinden  habeii.  Durch  lleben  oder  Xiederdrucken  der  Ster/en 
konntc  die  Schar  sehr  leicht  zum  Tiefer-  oder  I-'lachLjehen  ijebracht  uerdcn. 
Immcrhin  aber  liegt  cs  in  der  Xatur  der  Sache,  dass  die  Schar  bcim 
PflUgcn    bestandig    die    Xcigung    zcigtc    sich    senkrecht    zu    stellen    oder 

'   Die  Ilbhe  wechscll  zw.\r  im  LiulV  <ler  Zcit  it  was,  un«l  hcsomJcrs  ini   ncuon    kcichc  stcipcrl 
•-ic  sich  ctwa>.  ahcr  im  Durchschniu  hcTr>clit  die  schr  nicdrigc  P'orin  (v^l.  Krmin  ^..  a.  ().) 
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wenigstens  zu  tief  zu  gehen,  so  dass  der  Pfliiger  fortwahrend  einen 
kraftigen  Druck  auf  die  Sterzen  ausuben  musste.  Um  diese  Xeigung  der 
Schar  in  der  richtigen  Grenze  zu  halten,  hat  man  sich  durch  Einfiigung 
eines  neuen  Konstruktiontciles  geholfen.  Man  verliingerte  die  Sohle  des 
Pfluges  und  legte  dicht  hinter  die  eigentliche  Schar  einen  kurzen  Strang, 
der  zum  Pflugbaum  hinauffiihrt  (vgl.  Abbildmig  4).  Da  dieser  Strang 
nicht,  wie  die  Verbindung  zwischen  den  Sterzen,  einen  Kern  aus  Holz  hatte, 
sondern    nur    aus    Stricken    bestand  (vgk    AbbildiDig   10,   nach    Rosellini 


Abu.   10. — Pflug  des  mittleren  Reiois  nach  Rosellini,  Mott.  Civ.  32,  5. 


Mon.  Civ.  32),  war  damit  nur  ein  Ausgleiten  der  Schar  nach  unten  ver- 
hindert,  wahrend  es  immer  noch  mogHch  war  sie  etwas  flacher  zu  driicken. 
An  unserem  Pfluge  ist  keine  Spur  eines  solchen  Verbindungstranges  zu 
sehen  und  auch  keine  Stelle,  an  der  er  denkbar  ware.  Dieser  Strang  findet 
sich  gelegentlich  schon  auf  den  Reliefs  der  3.  Dyn.  in  Medum  (vgl.  Petrie, 
Median  Taf.  18),  hiiufiger  aber  erst  vom  Ende  des  alten  Reiches 
ab.  Zur  Datierung  ist  seiiv  Fehlen  oder  Vorkommen  also  nicht  zu 
benutzen. 

Eine  weitere  Eigentumlichkeit  des  Berliner  Pfluges  ist  die  ausseror- 
dentliche  Kiirze  der  Joche.  Wahrend  das  von  Wilkinson  abgebildete 
rund  145  cm.  lang  ist,  misst  von  unseren  Berliner  Jochen  das  grossere  nur 
104  cm.,  das  kleinere  nur  99  cm.,  das  in  Abusir  gefundene  gar  nur  96  cm. 
Ich  weiss  nicht,  ob  diese  Maasse  es  noch  moglich  machen  an  Rinder  oder 
Pferde  als  Zugtiere  zu  denken,  und  ob  man  nicht  viel  mehr  an  Esel  denken 
muss,  obgleich  wir  auf  den  Denkmalern  nie  Esel  unter  dem  Pfluge  gehen 
sehen.  Beweiskraft  kann  man  dem  Schweigen  der  Denkmaler  nicht 
beimessen,  vor  allem  da  es  sich  hier,  wie  wir  sehen  werden,  um  die  Zeiten 
nach  dem  Ende  des  neuen  Reiches  handelt.     Auf  den  Denkmalern  sind  es 
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immcr  Rindcr,  tlie  den  I'fliif;  zicheii,  iiiul  iiur  ciiiinal,  in  uu^ercr  Al>biidting^, 
fiiiden  wir  Maulticrc  vor^cspaniit.  In  cincm  Marchcn  <les  ncucn  Roichs 
werden  soj^ar  rfcrde  am  Pflui^c  crw.ihnt.* 

Was  die  I'"<)rin  dcs  Jochcs  bctrifft,  so  wird  jcdcin,  dcr  actjyptischc 
Denkmaler  auf  solche  I'Vagen  bin  durchiniistcrt  hat,  auft^cfallcn  scin,' 
dass  die  Kinder,  wo  sie  /.urn  Ziehen  von  Pflii^cn  oder  Schleifen  Ljebraucht 
werden,  fast  stets  Horner-  oder  Stirnjoche  trai^en,  w.ihrend  Nackenjochc  iti 
der  .Art  w  ic  die  unseren  so  ^ut  uie  nie  \()rkommen.  Vor  der  Zeit  des 
neuen  Reiches  ist  ja  das  einzij^e  Zugtier  dcr  Aej^vpter  das  Rind,  und  /.war 
das  gchonitf  Rind,  und  fur  dieses  ist  das  einfache,  an  die  Hornerwurzehi 
gebundene  Joch,  das  eigentlich  aus  nichts  weiter  als  einer  kraftij^en  Stance 
besteht    vijl.  Abbildiiug  ii),  so  naturlich  und  rationell,  class  ich  j^Iaube,  es 


Ann.    II.— HoKNF.RjOCH   NAcII  Ai\h.   Surv.  of  Eg.  Sheikh  Saui  Tat.    |6. 

ist  ch'esmal  kein  Zufall,  dass  uns  weder  im  Orij^inal  noch  auf  i\\:.\-\ 
grade  fur  diese  Zeit  sehr  beredten  Denkmalern  ein  Xackenjoch  aus 
der  Zeit  \or  dem  neuen  Reichc  erhalten  ist.  Gewiss  ist  die  nationale 
aegyptische  Jochform  das  Stirn-  odor  Hornerjoch.  W'icderum  wird  man, 
eben  weil  man  nur  das  Hornerjoch  kannte,  nicht  auf  (\c\\  Gedanken 
gekommen  sein,.  hornlose  Tiere  cinzuspannen.  Anders  wurde  das  mit 
dem  Beginne  des  neuen  Reiches.  Als  die  Aegjpter  damals  das  I'ferd 
als  Zugtier  kennen  lernten  und  einfiihrten,  mussten  sie  mit  dem  Tiere 
zugleich  auch  die  neue  Bes[)annungsart  aus  der  I'remde  ubernehmen,  das 
Joch,  das  auf  dem  Nacken  und  der  Brust  ruht,  also  das  Joch  wie  wir  es 
von  den  Streitwagen  her  kennen.     Bci  den  Rindcrn  wird  man    ni»cli   lango 

'  Grade  mit  Riicksicht  auf  die  Mauliiere  in  AbbiUtiug  S  st-tii;  ich  kcincn  lirund,  wariini 
man  daran  zweifeln  soil,  vsie  cs  Erman  a.  a.  C).  thut,  dass  iin  Pajiyrus  d'Orbincy  mit  STUJCUP 
wirklich  Pfcrde  gemcint  siml.  Kuriosa  sind  die  von  Menschcn  gcrogencn  rflilyc  Lc}>siiis,  Dnilin. 
I/I,  lO"  (Dyn.  l8)  und  Wilkinson  The  Ei^ypi.  in  the  time  of  the  Tharaohs.  I.^ndon  1857  S.  72, 
angeblich  nach  einem  Relief  der  18.  Dyn.  im  Louvre. 

-  \'gl.  Maspero  a   a.  (). 
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bei  dcm  alten,  primitiven,  aber  eigentlich  praktischercn,  Hornerjoch 
geblieben  sein.  Danebeii  aber  w  iicl  man  schon  fruh  der  ncucn  Mode 
i^efolgt  sein,  zumal  man  nun  die  MoLjlichkeit  hatte  auch  hornlose  Ticre 
einzuschirren.  So  sehen  wir  ja  die  Maultiere  in  Abbildung  8  den  I'fluij 
Ziehen,  und  im  Grabc  des  Hui,  ebenfalls  aus  der  18.  Dynastie,  hornlose 
Kinder  vor  den  W'agen  einer  Nec^crprinzessin  gespannt  (Lepsius,  Dciikm. 
Ill  117).  /^cijJ^t  in  diesen  beiden  I^'allen  das  Nackenjoch  noch  dciit- 
lich  seine  Herkunft  von  dem  elet^anten  Pferdegeschirr,  so  hat  sich  der 
Bauer  fur  seine  Zwecke  eine  plurnperc  I'Orm  gebildet,  ch'e  aber  auch  ihre 
Zwecke  erfullt,  eben  cHe  Jochform  die  unsere  Abbildiingcn  5  und  6  zeigen. 
Dieses  Nackenjoch  kann  also  schon  scit  dem  Anfange  des  neucn  Reiches  in 
Aegypten  existiert  haben.  In  der  That  fiiiden  wir  es  in  einigen  h'allen 
seit  der  18.  Dynastie  wirklich  auf  den  Denkmidern.  Das  altcste  Beispiel 
ist  das  bekanntc  Relief  aus  den  Steinbriichen  von  Jura  unter  Amasis  I,  in 
welchcm  s\Tische  Gefangene  Steine  auf  Schleifcn  transportieren  (/w  kom- 
binicren  aus  Lepsius,  Doikni.  Ill,  3  und  \'>'se,  Pyrajuids,  Maasnra 
Qua} rics  Tablet,  Xo.  6).  Auch  die  Ochsenwagen  der  I-'einde  Ramses  III. 
Wilkinson,  Manners  etc.  1842  /  ^'.  369=  Rosellini,  Mon.  star.  128) 
werden  am  Nackenjoch  gezogen.  Aber  nicht  nur  bei  Auslandern  treffen 
wir  es  im  Gebrauch,  sondern  auch  beim  aegyptischen  Bauern,  w  ie  das 
Turiner  Totenbuch  des  Neb-hapet  beweist  (Vgl.  Lanzone,  Diziiviario  die 
Mitologia  Taf.  ['=  Maspero,  Hist.  I.  S.  192).  In  alien  drei  Fallen  ist  es 
leider  so  flUchtig  und  schematisch  gezeichnet,  dass  wenig  meiir  als  der 
Brustgurt  zu  erkennen  ist  und  vieles  unklar  oder  unsicher  bleibt.  Bemerkt 
sei  iibrigens,  dass  die  eingespannten  Rinder  in  den  beiden  ersten  Darstel- 
lungcn  kurze,  in  der  letzten  aber  stattliche  lange  Horner  tragen.  W'enn 
das  Nackenjoch  auch  auf  den  spateren  Denkmalern  so  sclten  dargestellt 
wird,  so  beweist  das  bekanntlich  nichts.  Denn  vom  hLnde  des  neuen 
Reiches  an  geben  die  Denkmaler,  die  fiir  die  Geschichte  der  Genitformen 
usw.  bis  dahin  so  reichliches  Material  liefern,  fijr  solche  Fragen  kaum 
noch  etwas  aus.  Denn  einerseits  nehmen  die  religiosen  und  schematischen 
Darstellurigcn  immer  mehr  iiberhand,  andrerseits  weiss  man,  wo  sich 
scheinbar  Bilder  aus  dem  Leben  finden,  nie,  ob  die  Gerate  wirklich  so 
gezeichnet  sind,  wie  sie  in  der  Zeit  waren,  oder  ab  die  leidige  Sucht  zu 
archaisieren  auch  hier  ihr  Spiel  treibt. 

Jedenfalls  aber  ergiebt  sich  aus  dem  Gesagten,  dass  ein   Nackenjoch, 
das  in  Aegypten  gefunden  ist,  also  auch  unser  Pflug,  nicht  alter  sein   kann 
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als  fruhcstciis  aiis  dcm  Anfaiii^c  dcs  iicucm  Kcichcs,  aiis  di-r   Zcit   ii.ich  di-r 
|-".inruliruii;^'  des  ITcrdcs.' 

Auf  dassclbc  Mr;4cbiiis  fuhrt  fur  unscn-n  I'nii;^^  audi  me  lictrachtuM;^ 
dcr  St(.-r/(.'n.  Di-nn  wahrciid  iin  ;^an/oii  allL-ii  mid  initllercn  Kciclic  die 
Stcr/cii  inir  in  iiK-hr  odcr  \\ciiii;cr  haiul;^crccht  ^cbo^cnc  (iriffc  auslaiifiii 
(v<;l.  Abl>i/iiiini^  ij  uiul  10),  fitidcn  sich,  wic  Krinan  bcmorkt  hat.  (iriffloclu-r 
in   den    Ster/cn   erst    seit   dem   Anfangc  des  neuen    Reiches  (vgl.  Ahhilil- 

i*'ig  3)- 

W'ciiii  wir  so  (lurch  cjenauc  lietrachtung  unseres  Pfluijcs  fur  seine 
llntstehunijs/eil  cine  obere  Grenze  sehen  konnten,  so  ist  dainit  auch  alles 
i;e;^cbeii.  was  wir  fiir  seine  Datierung  sicher  sagen  konnen.  Hei  der  gro->-,cn 
Stabilitat  dcr  (^icralfonncii  in  Acg\"[)tcn  durfen  wir  an  uiid  fur  sich  >chi 
welt  ubcr  diese  Grenze  niit  unscrcni  Ptluge  hinabgehen.  In  der  1  hat 
/eigt  ja  auch  ein  I'tlug,  der  in  einem  romischen  Hause  in  Harit  (  i  hc- 
adelphia  ini  h'aijum  gefunden  ist,  und  sich  jetzt  iin  Museum  \o\\  Kairo 
bchndct     \l;1.    Ahbiliiiiiig    12,  nach  der  ieider  sehr  (hirfti;^en  AhbiUlung  in 


Am:.      12.  — I'll  I  I.      KEK     KUMlMllKN     ZKIl      Al  ^     IIakIi      1M      l-'AIIfM.         NacH      I'.iyiillt      /'iT.'t/- 

V.if.  /.v. 


den  Ftiyniit  T(n^.'iis  Taf.  9),  eine  grosse  Ahnh'chkeit  init  dein  uiiniicii. 
Doch  ist  darnit  keineswegs  behauptet,  dass  auch  unser  I'flug  aus  romi-^clier 
Zeit  stamincn  inusste.  Wahreinl  dcr  I'tlu^  in  Kairo  aus  ciiicin  \\"ohiilian-c 
koinnit, '^ind  unser  I'flug  und  das  Joch  der  Sainnihing  Anastasi  in    Ncki" 

'    N.mirlich  ijilt  die  Hohauplunij,  ilass  ihis  Nackcnjodi  cnj;  mil  ilciu  I'fcnlc  i!U>.iiniiu'Mli.iiit::.  « l*  i. 
niir  fur    \i-i^'\  [iicn.      Das  koptische   Wnrl   fur  joch   laiilci    Ndk2B   "'"'   liJngi  aii^in-^hcinli' ''   i" 
N<X2B€    N:ickcn  zusamnien.      Wcnn  das  richi  114  i-t.  kinntc  .las  Wnrl    N<X2B    ■  !•■«  Ii '  nii  I' 

sein  als  dir  Anfaiij;  dcs  nciicn    kcich>.      Wic  »las  allc  ll.iriurjiKli  liic>>  wi>M.ii  \%ii  nirhl.      I '1 

<lir  IjcliraciM-litn  I'i>esio  sm  iK-liildon  l)ildliilu'n  (icl>raiKli  di>  scliwcr  lasltiidvn  NarWiiii.HltjN  k.  iiif 
irh  aci;yptiM-h  nichi. 
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polen  gefunden.  Da  nun  die  Graber  der  griechischen  und  romischen  Zeit 
nicht  mehr  so  wie  die  alteren  mit  vielen  grossen  weltlichen  Beigaben 
ausgestattet  zu  sein  pflegen,  wurde  ich  eher  dazu  neigen,  unseren  Pflug, 
und  das  Anastasische  Joch  fur  wesentlich  alter  zu  halten.  In  der  That 
scheint  ja  auch  das  Joch  aus  Abusir  aus  der  saitischen  Zeit  zu  stammen.^ 
Nichts  hindert  ubrigens,  mit  unserem  Grabfunde  noch  naher  an  das  neue 
Reich  heranzugehen.     Klinftige  Funde  mussen  hier  Klarheit  schafFen. 

Mit  dem   Pfluge  zusammen  sind  nun  noch  einige  andere  Gerate,  die 
auch  deni  Ackerbau  dienten,  in  das  Berliner  Museum  gelangt. 


Abb.   13.— Strang,  Berlin  13879,  und  dazugehoriger  Knebel,  Berlin  13686. 

Sicher  zu  dem  Funde,  der  den  Pflug  enthielt,  gehort  ein  kleiner 
holzerner  Winkel  aus  naturlich  gebogenem  Holz,  an  dessen  etwa  10  cm. 
lange  Schenkel  zwei  Leinen  aus  Palmbast  von  etwa  2,50  Lange  und  i  cm. 
Dicke  gekniipft  sind.  Sie  sind  etwa  25  cm.  von  dem  Holzstiick  zusam- 
mengeknotet  und  jede  einzelne  ist  am  Ende  durch  einen  Knoten  gegen 
Aufdroseln  gesichert  (Berlin  13879,  vgl.  Abbildung  13).  Der  Scheitel  des 
Holzwinkels  ist  innen  stark  ausgenutzt,  als  ob  hier  zwei  Seile  lange  Zeit 

'  MitteilunFen  d.  Deutsch.  Or.  Gesellsch.  a.  a.  O. 
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gerieben  habcn.  Ganz  ahnlichc  Stucke  sincl  auch  im  Faijiim  und  zwar  in 
romischen  Hausern  gcfundcn  {Fayiim  Towns  Taf.  17).  Zu  diescm 
Strang,  oder  was  es  sonst  sci,  soil  angcblich  cin  kleiner  durchbohrtcr 
holzerner  Kncbei  (Herlin  13686,  vgl.  Abbildnvg  13)  von  11  cm.  Lange 
gehoren. 

Hfi  den  im  Folgenden  gcnanntcn  Stiickcn  ist  die  Zugchorigkcit  /.u 
demsclbcn  Funde  nicht  ganz  so  sichcr,  aber  doch  sehr  wahrschcinlich 
Jedenfalls  kommcn  sic  auch  aus  dcr  Nekropole  von  Drah  abii-1-ncgga. 

Hs  sind   zwei   Schleifcn   (Berlin  13881),  die  offenbar  zum  Transporte 
von    Kornsacken   gcdient   haben.     Fine  jede   bcsteht   fvgl.  Ahbildiiui^    14) 


Akii.    14.— Hui-ZKkNE  Scm.EiKE.     Hkklin   13S81. 

aus  zwei  so  gut  wie  unbearbeiteten,  fast  rcchtwinklig  gebogencn  Sluckcii 
Holz,  die  durch  eingezapfte  und  verdubeltc  Ouersprossen,  zwei  in  jcdeni 
Schenkcl,  verbunden  sind.  Die  eine  Seite,  die  auf  dem  lioden  lief,  ist  roh 
geglattet  und  durch  den  Gebrauch  abgeschliffen.  An  der  oberen  Sprosse 
der  rund  35  cm.  hohen  aufrecht  stehenden  Seite  sitzt  be!  der  einen  tier 
beiden  Schleifen  noch  ein  Stuck  des  Palmbaststrickes,  der  zuin  Ziehen 
diente,  und  der  das  Holz  stark  abgcnutzt  hat. 

Ferner  ist  mit  dem  Pfluge  zusammen  erworben  ein  grosser  ovaler  aus 
Palmbast  geflochtencr  Korb  (Herlin  13885,  vgl.  Abbtldntti^  15)  von  etwa 
50  cm.  Liinge.  Seine  eine  Langswand  steht  normal  aufrecht,  wahrend  die 
andere  wagerecht  heruntergeklappt  ist.  .\uf  der  vordereii,  herunteri^e- 
klapptcn  Halfte  ist  der  Rand  durch  einen  aufgeflochtcnen  Saum  verst.irkt. 
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den  die  hintere  Halfte  nie  gehabt  hat.  Nach  der  Angabe  des  eingeborenen 
Verkaufer.s  diente  der  Korb  zum  Reinigen  des  W'eizens  uiid  auch  L. 
Borchardt  schrieb  mir  seinerzeit,  dass  er  ein  ganz  ahnliches  W'erkzeug 
noch  heute  beim  Reinigen  des  erdroschenen  Getreides  von  Xilschlamm- 
stiickchen  usw.  in  Thaticrkeit  eesehen  habe.^ 


ABR.     15. — WORFKI.KORI!.       BERLIN    I3SS5. 

Damit  waren  alle  Gerate  besprochen,  die  zu  diesem  interessanten 
thebanischen  Funde  von  Ackergeraten  gehoren.  Das  Bild  vom  Arbeits- 
zeug  eines  altaegj'ptischen  Bauern,  das  er  uns  gewahrt,  bliebe  aber  allzu 
unvollstandig,  wenn  wir  nicht  noch  zweier  anderer  wichtiger  Gerate 
gedachten. 

Da  ist  vor  allem  das  Werkzeug  zu  nennen,  das  die  Arbeit  des 
Pfluges  erganzt  und  auf  leichtem  Boden  oft  allein  verrichten  muss,  die 
Hacke.  Ihre  Form  ist  fiir  Aeg)'pten  gradezu  charakteristisch.  Ein  rund 
65  cm.  langer  holzerner  Schaft,  in  den  in  sehr  spitzem  W'inkel  ein  breites 
holzernes  Blatt  fest  eingelassen  ist.  Eine  Palmbastschnur,  die  aussen  um 
das  Blatt  herumgeschlungen  oder  durch  zwei  in  ihm  befindHche  Locher 
hindurchgezogen  ist,  verbindet  Blatt  und  Stiel  noch  besonders.-  Unter 
den  vielen  Exemplaren,  die  das  BerHner  Museum  besitzt,  sind  zwei  Arten 
\'ertreten  (vgL   Abbildung  i6)  :  die  eine  mit  s[3itzem  (Berlin    7103,  aus  der 


'  Kill  vcisvandtes  Gerat  ist  vielleicht  auch  mit  dem  rcchteckigen  Kasten  gemcini,  der  im  alten 
Reich  (/..  V>.  Lepsius,  De,nkin.  II  9  und  47)  zum  Reinigen  des  Korns  gebraucht  wird,  wenn  er 
r.ichi  eivva  wirklich  ein  Sieb  vorstellt,  wie  Erman  meint. 

-  Unter  den  Zeichen  der  Hieroglyphenschrift  belindet  sich  eins,  das  nur  spat  vorkommt  und 
eine  ahnliche  Hacke,  aber  ohne  die  Schnur,  darzustellen  scheint,  das  Zeichen  hat  den  Lautwert  t}n. 
Im  Gebrauch  jedoch  kann  ich  eine  solche  Hacke  nicht  nachweisen,  und  es  ware  moglich.  dass  er 
nur  cine  N'erunstallung  der  vollstiindigen  Hacke  ist. 


Al.IAl  (.\  I'llst  111.    I'KI.LtiK. 
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19.  Dyn.\  die  andcre  mil  runclcin  Hlatt  flk-rlin  7104).'  An  die  Su-lk-  des 
spit/.en  flacheii  Blattes  tritt  oft  ein  einfaches  Rundholz.  Dass  dieNe  V'er- 
schicdep.heit  dor  Hl.ittcr  keiii  Zulall  i^t,  zei^en  die  /ahlrcichen  Totenfi^iireii, 
die  bekaiiiitlich  dem  V'erstorbencn  ins  Grab  mit^ej^eben  wurden,  urn  auf 
den  Ackeni  des  Jenseits  die  Arbeit  fiir  ihn  zu  verrichten,  und  die  deshalb 
ausser  den  Sackclien  fur  Saat<.;etreide  zuei  Hackcn  in  den  Ilanden  halu-n. 
Auch  sic  traj^en  iinnicr  zuei  verschiedene  Arten  \()n  Hack'-n.  eine  spit/f 
und  eine   breite  (vijl.  Abbilduui^   17,    Berlin  4392).      Ks   ist    interessant   /u 


Ami.     16  — IluI./KKNF.    1IA(  KtN.       lilKI  IN    7IO3    IND    7IO4. 


sehen,  dass  diese  beiden  Ilacken  auf  den  l'"iL,Mnen  des  neuen  Keitlu- 
ersichtlich  beide  noch  die  alten  holzcrnen  W'erkzeui^e  sind.  wahrend  .nil 
den  Totenfi^'uren  der  Spatzeit  an  ilie  Stelle  iler  breitcn  holzernen  ll.icke 
offcnbar  eine  andere  tritt  mit  ciner  Metal iklini^e.  die  sic  vo'.lkomnien  deni 
heutigen  Allerweltswerkzcuj^c  des  Fellachen,  deni  dis  oder  der  tihij, 
ahnlich  macht  (vgl.  Abbilduug  i8,  Berlin  4512.  Hie  Arbeit  nnt  den 
Hackcn  zeii;t  die  Abbilduug  9. 

'  Krman  weisl  darauf  hin,  <lass  in  cinir  1  )arsulluiij;  <lc>  alien  Kcich*;  Ik  i  I.c|>^iif«.  i\iii"i. 
// 56"  zwci/inkiyc  Hackcn  vurziikoninicn  sclumin.  Ducli  isl  woh'.  iiM  >ias  ( )rn;inal  il« »  Kvliif* 
naclizupriircn. 

1   0  * 
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Welter    ist    das    kleine  unscheinbare  Werkzeug  zu  nennen,  das  eine 
ganz  ahnliche  Arbeit  zu  verrichten  hat   wie  der  oben  beschriebene  Korb. 


Abb.     17. — TOTENFIGUR  DER  ALTEREN  ZEIT. 

Berlin  4392. 


Abb.   18. — ToTENFir.uR  der  Spatzeit. 
Berlin  4512. 


Es  sind  die  schlichten,  etwa  35  cm.  langen,  paarweise  zusammengehorigen 
W'orfelholzer,  von  denen  wir  in  Berlin  mehrere  Exemplare  besitzen   (vgl. 


Aeb.   19. — VVorfelholzer.     Berlin  10773.   12478. 


Abbildiing    19,   Berlin   10950,    12478,  das  erste,  in   der  Abbildung  rechts 
stehende,  aus  Dyn.  12).     Bei  der  Arbeit  zeigt  sie  die  Abbildung  20  (nach 


Altai:(;vi'TIsc  UK  rKi.Lc;E. 
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eincii  Relief  der  8.  Dyii.).'  line  I-'orm  schcint  sich  von  den  altesteii 
Zeiten  bis  in  die  Spatzcit  hiiiein  iin  wcseiUlichen  stcts  gleich  yebliebcn 
zii   sciii. 

Nenncn  wir  dazu  noch  eincn  Kselsattcl  (Berlin  7S9  >  und  rohc 
Kornmaasse  (Berlin  13S93,  13894),  cinen  Messstrick  (Berlin  "97;.  die 
holzernen,  Kinnbacken  ahnlichen,  Sieheln  mit  Feuersteinschneiden,  die  erst 


Ann    20.— WoRl  r.l,N.      Nach   /;;-.    Z..i//.   /",/.    Taluri   Ta, .   111. 

iiach  der  iS.  D>-n.  (lurch  nietalino  ersetzt  werden,  Sacke  aus  Leder 
(Berlin  13711)  oder  aus  I'almbast  (Berlin  795).  Besen  verschiedener 
Form,  und  vergesscn  wir  nicht,  class  das  hohe  Schwengelcjeriist  des 
Schadufs  schon  mindestens  seit  der  iS.  Dynastie  ebcnso  ein  Wahr/eicheii 
des  aegvptischen  Ackcrbaus  <;e\vesen  ist,  wie  heutzutage,  so  haben  wir 
ein  wohl  ziemlich  vollstandii;es  Bild  von  dem  Aussehen  der  Ircuen 
stummen  Gehiilfen  des  altaegyptischen  Bauern. 

Hun  RICH   Sen  A  ll.K. 


'  \'gl.  auch  Zcitiihr.  f.  (Ui;.  Spr.  37  .V.  S5. 


NOTE    ON    THE    MYSTICA   VANNUS    lACCHI. 


Bv  the  kindness  of  the  Editor  o{  the  An»ua/  I  am  allowed  to  append 
to  Dr.  Schafer's  paper  a  brief  note  on  two  monuments  representing  /ik/ia 
which  came  to  my  knowledge  ^  too  late  for  publication  in  my  last  article 
in  the  Hellenic  Journal'^  on  the  Mystica  V annus  lacclii. 

Dr.  Schafer's  paper  is  naturally  to  me  of  great  interest  and  importance. 
Egypt  has  yielded  what  would  have  been  vainly  sought  for  in  Greece, 
namely  an  actual  ancient  liknon  of  precisely  the  shape  so  far  evidenced 
only  by  representations  in  ancient  art  and  by  modern  specimens. 
Mr.  Bosanquet  wrote  to  me  last  year  from  Berlin  to  tell  me  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  liknon  ;  and  its  publication  by  Dr.  Schiifer  in  Fig.  15 
of  his  paper  makes  further  comment  unnecessary. 

I. — Fragment  of  a  Hellenistic  Relief  now  in  the  Private 
Collection  of  Dr.  P.  Hartwig^  at  Rome  (Fig.  i.). 

The  fragment  in  question  appears  at  first  sight  somewhat  enigmatic. 
The  slender  pillar  tapering  slightly  downwards  and  surmounted  by  a  veiled 
liknon  are  by  this  time  familiar.  We  have  here,  as  frequently  on  Hellenistic 
reliefs,  the  liknon  erected.  The  pillar  in  this  particular  instance  is  of 
interest  because  it  is  much  simpler  than  the  small  and  elaborate  structures 
that  frequently  support   the  liknon.     This  simple  pillar  differs   but  little 

'  My  attention  was  drawn  to  both  monuments  hy  Mr.  Alan  Wace  of  the  British  School  at 
Rome,  and  he  kindly  obtained  for  nie  the  photograph  of  the  Lateran  Herm  (Fig.  3)  and  the 
detailed  drawing  of  the  liknon  (F'ig.  4). 

-  f.II.S.  xxiii.  p.  305,  and  xxiv.  p.  241. 

'  I'liblished  by  his  generous  permission. 


I  III      M\sTI>    \    \'\\\T.    I  \,  , 


III 


M 


Fn;.   I.  — Fkai;mkn  1  "i   a  11i.i.i.i:m->ii'.    Ki.i.ii.i    ;n   iiii.  Ciji.i.i-;-iii>n  .m    Hr.   Makiwii;. 
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from  its  ancestor,  the  baetyl-pillar  which,  as  Dr.  Arthur  Evans  ^  has  noted, 
supports  beneath  the  altar  table  of  the  Cyrenaica  a  liknon-shaped  '  offertory- 
basket.'     Like  the  Mycenaean  column  it  tapers  downwards.     But  what  of 


^ 


Fk;.   3.— Tiik.MiNAL  FioukE 

OK    I'AN    WITH    LiKNO.N". 


Fic.  4.— Enlarged  Drawing 

OF   LiKNON. 


the  Eros  ?     As  the  liknon  was  used   in   marriage-processions,  it  is  at  first 
sight  tempting  to  see  in  the  figure  of  Eros  a  symbolic  significance.     Com- 


'   Myienaean  Tree  ami  Pillar  Cull,  xxi.  p.  115,  Fig.  9. 
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parisons  with  an<>tluT  HcllL-iiistic  relief  show  houtvcr  that  th<iiii;h  mkIi 
symbolism  doubtless  cxistctl  at  the  outset,  it  is  by  Hellenistic  days  worn 
very  thin.  On  the  design  in  Fij;.  2  from  the  obverse  of  a  double  relief  in 
Vienna  we  see  the  same  slender  column  and  the  same  Eros,  and  scattered 
about  are  a  series  of  Bacchic  .itlributes,  the  lyre,  masks,  tym|)anon,  thyrsos. 
Mros  and  I)ion)sos  are  too  normal  a  conjunction  to  call  fnr  comment. 


2. — Tr.KMlNAl.    FiC.URE   OK    TaX    ("AkKVING    LiKNON    AND    Cllll-n.   IN 

Tin:  Latkran  -  Museum  (F^k;.  3). 

In  FiL^.  I,  the  fraL,Mnent  of  a  Hellenistic  relief,  we  have  seen  a  survival 
of  an  ancient  ritual  appliance,  a  pillar  supjxjrtin;^  a  liknou.  In  the  statue 
of  the  Lati^ran  Museum,  the  pillar  has  taken  on  human  shape,  has  become 
a  '  Herm,'  the  liknon  is  carried  in  a  human  hand — the  shape  is  clearly  seen 
in  the  enlarged  drawing  (P^ig.  4).  A  veil  is  thrown  over  the  phallos.  Some 
of  the  fruits  are  j)lain  enough,  specialh'  a  large  fir-cone  ;  the  basket-work 
pattern  with  the  arch-shaped  apertures  is  precisely  |)aralleled  in  the  /iknon 
on  the  Hellenistic  relief  in  Munich.^  Fortunately  the  liknou — save  for  the 
small  portion  shown  in  the  drawing  as  restored — is  unquestionably  antique. 

As  to  the  child  it  is  usuall>-  called  Dionysos,  but  as  the  bunch  of 
grapes  in  the  left  hand  of  the  '  Tan  '  is  modern,  the  attribution  is  uncertain. 
In  view  of  the  symbolism  of  the  liknon  I  think  the  child  is  more  probably 
attributive  with  a  reminiscence  of  Eros.  In  Hellenistic  days  any  human 
child  was  apt  to  be  figured  as  Fros.  In  this  particular  ca.se  the  child  is 
wingless,  but  then  so  is  the  child  in  the  Vienna  relief  (Fig.  2). 

The  '  Herm  '  carrying  the  liknon  is  explained  by  the  pillar  surmounted 
by  the  liknon.  The  conjunction  of  the  two  looks  back  to  the  ancient 
days  of  baetyl-worship  and  persists  with  the  tenacity  of  an  immemorial 
ritual  tradition. 

Jank  F.  Hakkis(1N. 

'  Schreil)er,  Hellenist.  Reliefbilatr,  xcviii". 

"  Helbig  636,   in    which  the   portions  restored   are  noted.      The  (ij^'un-  Ins  U.  n  .ihi.i.lv  puU- 
lished  in  outline,  Kein.-ich,  K^'pertoire  de  Slal.  ii.  525,  No.  7. 

*  Schreiber,  op.  at.  Ixxx.,  and  see    f.H.S.  xxiii.  p.  297,  Fig.  5. 
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NOTE    ON    THE    FRAGMENT    OF    A    PAINTED 
PINAX    FROM    PRAESOS. 

(I'l.ATi;    III.) 


Ox  p.  240  sqq.  of  the  B.S.A.  Annual,  vol.  viii.,  Mr.  R.  C.  Bosanqiiet 
has  described  a  tomb  opened  b>'  hiin  at  Praesos  during  the  excavations  of 
1 90 1.  The  tomb  had  originally  been  of  the  '  beehive'  type  though  the  u[3[)er 
portion  had  been  broken  before  the  excavators  opened  it.  The  layer  of 
earth  constituting  the  original  floor  of  the  tomb  was  covered  to  a  depth  of 
nearl)'  two  feet  with  a  tightly  packed  deposit  of  broken  pottery,  whilst  in  a 
small  vestibule  leading  into  the  tomb  from  the  dromos  a  few  better 
preserved  vases  were  found.  Owing  to  the  confusion  caused  by  the  later  use 
of  the  tomb  and  by  the  fall  of  the  roofing  stones  it  is  difficult  to  make 
out  an}'  stratification  in  the  deposit,  but  on  the  analog)'  of  the  Menidi 
tomb  Mr.  Bosanquet  would  explain  the  large  quantity  of  potter)-  found 
here  as  the  result  of  a  long  period  of  hero-worship.  The  bulk  of  the 
pottery  is  of  the  Geometric  period  and  comprises  a  sequence  of  at  least 
several  generations.  Nothing  of  indisputably  Mycenaean  date  was  found 
in  the  tomb,  and  the  latest  objects  that  came  to  light  were  two  small  frag- 
ments of  red-figure  ware.  I-ying  among  the  late  geometric  sherds  was 
the  fragment  of  a  painted  pinax  represented  on  Plate  III.  The  fragment 
comprises  about  one-third  of  the  plate,  which  must  have  been  originally 
some  fourteen  inches  in  diameter.  The  decoration  is  strikingly  different 
from  that  of  the  Geometric  fragments,  a  figure-scene  occup)ing  both  the 
interior  and  exterior  surfaces  of  the  plate. 

The    interior    scene    represents    a    boy    on    horseback,    though    only 
the  front   half    of  horse   and   bo)-    is    preserved  on   the    fragment.      Both 
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fi|^iircs  .irc  drawn  in  uiitlino  filled  in  with  a  brown  llc-h-colour  laiil  iijxjn  the 
rcildisli  bnff  slip,  which  Ljivcs  a  dull  roil  lone.  I'he  horse  is  >tiflly  drawn 
and  no  inner  markin;^'s  are  visible  in  the  present  condition  of  the  plate. 
riu-  hoy  sits  his  horse  with  thiLjii  almost  vertical  and  the  kncesharpi)"  l3ent 
back,  lie  holds  the  reins  in  i)()th  hanils,  the  left  arm  han;^'in;4  b\-  his  sitie 
and  l)L"nt  at  the  elbow,  the  ri;^ht  arm  bent  at  the  elbow  but  lifted  up  above 
his  lu'.ul.  On  either  side  of  his  neck  a  Nmt;  lock  of  braidetl  liair  falls  on  his 
breast.  Ihe  bod\-  is  cluinsil)'  drawn,  the  line  of  the  chest  ruiniin;,;  straii^ht 
down  without  attempt  to  represent  the  abtloinen  The  horse's  feet  rest 
upon  a  black  line  which  separates  off  the  lower  part  of  the  field  into  an 
e.xerj^ue  of  which  only  one  corner  still  remains.  The  whole  is  enclosed  in 
a  hea\\-  band  of  black. 

L'pon  the  e.\tcrior  surface  of  the  plate  is  depicted  a  male  human 
fii^urc  wrestling  with  a  sea-monster.  The  monster  apparenti)'  lifts  its  body 
vertically  in  the  centre  of  the  plate,  its  tail  bending  away  to  the  right. 
This  tail  is  the  only  part  of  which  it  is  possible  to  get  a  clear  ncjtion.  It  is 
painted  in  black  silhouette,  the  scales  or  coils  being  re|)resented  by  inciscil 
lines  with  white  pigment  t(j  e.vpress  th.e  higher  lights  on  the  coils.  The 
curious  white  band  and  triangular  patch  on  the  upper  part  of  the  monster 
probabl)-  represent  the  gills  and  small  fin  below,  the  head  being  just  out- 
side the  surviving  portion  of  the  vase.  Fhe  human  figure  wrestling  with  it 
is  drawn  in  outline  except  for  the  black  mass  of  his  hair  and  beard.  His 
arms  encircle  the  upper  part  of  the  monster.  His  left  knee  is  bent  aiul  perhaps 
is  meant  to  be  jiressing  against  his  opponents  back.  His  right  leg  is  thrust 
forward  and  must  have  been  planted  so  as  to  give  purchase  in  throwing 
back  the  whole  weight  of  his  head  and  body  as  he  drags  down  his  (oc. 
I'nfMrtunatel)-  the  fragment  is  broken  just  at  the  top  of  the  man's  neck  antl 
his  head  is  lost.  ICnough  remains  to  shew  that  he  had  a  >h.irp  pointed 
beard  and  heavy  club  of  hair  falling  down  his  back.  He  is  nude  except 
for  sword-strap,  sandals,  and  waist-belt.  A  sheathed  swonl  hangs  under 
the  left  arm  supported  b\-  a  str.ip  \\  hich  presumably  passed  o\  er  the  right 
shoulder  though  it  is  lost  in  the  drawing.  One  end  of  the  strap  hangs 
loose  from  the  sheath.  The  sheath  itself  is  apparently  of  leather  with  an 
ornamented  metal  tip,  painted,  as  is  also  tiie  sword-handle,  witli  white  pig- 
ment over  the  buff  slip,  which  gives  a  pale  \ellow  colour.  The  human 
figure  and  the  background  are  in  the  same  dull  red  co!<»ur  as  the  figures 
on  th  c  reverse. 
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Of  the  two  scenes  it  is  clear  that  the  second  was  meant  to  be  most 
seen  and  to  mark  the  obverse  side  of  the  plate,  that  is,  the  side  that  would 
be  seen  if  the  plate  were  suspended  against  the  wall  of  a  room.  The  whole 
quality  of  the  drawing  on  this  side  is  different  from  that  of  the  reverse.  Here 
the  artist  boldly  places  one  arm  immediately  behind  the  other,  makes 
effective  use  of  his  black  masses  and  keeps  his  line  true  and  significant 
though  with  a  tendency  to  over-emphasis  and  mannerism.  On  the  reverse 
the  potter  has  taken  a  stock  motive  out  of  his  pattern-book  and  has 
e.xecuted  it  with  little  care.  He  has  refused  to  face  the  real  problem 
of  drawing  the  right  arm  in  proper  perspective,  and  instead  of  attempting 
it  merely  employs  an  ugly  conventional  rendering.  His  line  is  poor  and 
weakly  drawn,  and  his  figures  both  of  man  and  horse  are  far  from  their 
real  form.  \ 

The  plate  stands  unique  amid  the  surroundings  in  which  it  was  found. 
It  can  hardly  be  of  Cretan  fabric.  So  far  as  the  evidence  goes  the  potter's  art 
in  Crete  never  underwent  any  real  revival  after  the  downfall  of  the  Myce- 
naean power,  and  the  later  Mycenaean  ware  of  the  island  gradually 
degenerates  into  stififer  geometric  forms,  so  giving  rise  to  a  local  branch 
of  the  general  Geometric  Style  that  prevailed  throughout  the  Aegean  in 
the  eighth  centur)-.  Very  little  foreign  influence  makes  itself  felt  in  the 
pottery  of  the  island  until  the  incoming  of  the  black-figured  and  red- 
figured  vases  from  Attica.  The  local  geometric  style  has  peculiarities  of 
its  own  both  in  its  forms  of  ornament  and  its  vase-shapes,  many  of  them 
closely  analogous  either  to  Cypriot  or  to  the  '  schwarz-geometrisch '  ware 
of  Rhodes,  but  the  style  never  developed  to  anything  approaching  the 
splendid  quality  and  individuality  of  Attic  Dipylon  ware,  although  the 
jug  found  by  Miss  Boyd  at  Kavousi  ^  shews  that  it  had  worked  its  way  up 
to  the  representation  of  men  and  women.  There  is  no  evidence  for  the 
e.xistence  of  any  Cretan  '  Orientalizing  '  style  following  the  Geometric. 

It  is  certain  too  that  the  plate  cannot  belong  to  the  Mycenaean 
period  in  spite  of  some  puzzling  reminiscences  of  Mycenaean  art,  as  in 
particular  the  characteristic  heavy  waist-belt.-  Both  by  its  style  and 
technical  qualities  it  calls  to  mind  the  great  Melian  amphorae  and  the 
vases  of  the  same  fabric  found  in  Rheneia.^  The  clay  is  crisp  and  red 
with  a  fine  reddish  buff  slip.     The  human  figures  are  drawn  in  outline, 

'  A.J. A.  1901,  riates  III.  ami  IV.  -'  Cf.  B.C.H.  1897,  pp.  169-183. 

'  f.II.S.  vol.  xxii.  p.  47  sq. 
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that  of  the  horseman  bcint;  fiUcd  in  with  flesh  colour.  The  sea-monster 
is  represetited  in  black  silhouette  with  incised  marking's,  a  process  which 
is  often  employed  on  the  Rheneia  vases  side  by  side  with  (jutline  drawinj^. 
Jn  the  actual  quality  of  draughtsmanship  the  plate  is  equally  close  to  the 
Melian  '  class,  and  there  are  many  even  of  the  same  mannerisms,  as  for 
nstance  in  the  hands,  profile  and  knee  of  the  ridini^  figure;  moreover 
the  shape  of  the  plate  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  Rhodian 
plates  but  has  close  analog)-  in  those  found  in  Khcncia,  which  h;i\c  a 
vertical  rim  set  at  right  angles  to  the  body,  no  base-rim  and  the  more 
important  decoration  on  the  exterior  surface.  The  decoration  of  these 
Rheneia  plates  consists  for  the  most  part  of  plain  black  concentric  circles 
on  the  interior,  with  the  more  elaborate  forms  of  '  Melian  '  ornament, 
rosettes,  spirals,  etc.,  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  plate,  while  in  place  of  the 
suspension  holes  of  Rhodian  plates  they  have  a  curved  ribbon  handle  of 
the  type  often  found  on  open  bowls  of  Dipylon  or  Vourva  fabric.  According 
to  Mr.  Bosanquet's  account  plate-fragments  of  just  this  t)pe  were  found 
among  the  debris  of  the  Praesos  tomb. 

Of  the  two  scenes  represented  on  the  plate  that  of  the  horseman 
is  already  familiar  on  the  Melian  amphorae,  and  it  occurs  under  the  same 
type  on  one  of  the  Rheneia  vases.  The  more  elaborate  scene  represented 
on  the  exterior  of  the  plate  is  clearly  based  on  the  type  of  the  a\io<i  yepoiv, 
one  of  the  oldest  pictorial  t>'pes  of  Hellenic  art.  It  is  best  known  on  the 
black-figure  vases  of  Athens,  where  the  monster  has  the  name  of  Triton, 
but  fully  developed  examples  of  the  type  occur  as  early  as  the  seventh  and 
the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century.^  On  the  well-known  '  Island  Gem  ' 
{Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  No.  82)  the  scheme  is  adapted  to  a  circular  field  and  is 
remarkably  close- to  that  of  the  Praesos  plate.  Heraklcs  there  appears  with 
beard  and  long  hair,  carries  his  quiver  on  his  back,  and  wears  what  is 
perhaps  a  short  leathern  jacket,-  but  might  ecjually  well  be  a  heavy  metal 
waist-belt  of  the  Mycenaean  type.  If  the  latter,  it  would  be  a  striking 
coincidence  with  the  belt  worn  by  the  figure  on  the  plate.     Herakles  clasps 

'  Fur  a  list  vide  Roscher,  Lexiicu,  p.  2193  The  Assos  frieze  and  ihe  I'ori»  {K-diment  l>')th 
shew  the  type  as  modified  by  the  limitations  of  an  architectural  scltinR.  The  Kronre  relief  from 
Olympia  more  closely  resembles  the  plate  in  the  arrangement  of  the  figures,  though  lleraklcs  there 
carries  a  quiver  and  the  monster  is  represented  with  human  head  turned  back  towards  Herakles. 
Its  great  importance  lies  in  the  inscription  which  gives  a  definite  name  to  the  tyjM-  and  slu-«s  th.tt 
it  belongs  to  Peloponnesian  as  well  as  Ionian  art. 

'  So  the  B.  M.  Catalogue,  with  a  query. 
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his  left  arm  around  the  monster's  neck  and  with  his  rig[ht  hand  holds  its 
left  wrist.  In  front  of  the  monster  is  a  lari^e  fish  occupyin<:^  the  \acant 
field,  whilst  another  occupies  the  field  below  the  two  ficj^ures.  It  is  not 
improbable  therefore  that  on  the  plate  also  a  lari^e  fish  to  the  left  of  the 
monster  balanced  the  human  fi;^ure  to  the  ri<^ht,  and  the  curious  white 
object  below  the  fii^ures,  which  looks  like  a  human  foot,  may  be  a 
portion  of  another  fish.^  A  ver>-  similar  '  Island  Gem  '  (Furtwanc^ler,  PI. 
\'.  Xo.  32)  shews  the  motive  of  the  a\io<;  yepcov  without  Herakles,  the 
fii^ure  being  simply  represented  w  ith  arms  outstretched  as  though  swim- 
ming. This  latter  gem  was  found  in  a  grave  in  Melos,  and  its  close 
resemblance  to  the  former  makes  it  necessary  to  assign  both  to  the  same 
provenance. 

The  connexion  of  the  Praesos  j)late  with  the  Rheneia  vases  and  the 
Melian  amphorae  seems  to  be  clear,  although  it  is  only  in  general 
character  that  the  plate  corresponds  with  the  other  vases,  and  in  detail 
it  shews  distinct  characteristics  of  its  own,  especially  in  the  more  carefull\- 
executed  representation  of  the  obverse.  The  curious  '  M}'cenaean  '  air  of 
the  Herakles  figure  is  not  mereh-  the  accidental  result  of  the  heavy  waist- 
belt,  but  is  produced  also  by  the  formalism  in  drawing  which  seems  an 
essential  factor  of  the  painter's  st\-le.  So  too  the  definiteness  and  severe 
economy  of  the  representation,  combined  with  the  clean  field  and  the 
exergue,  suggest  that  the  artist  is  working  under  a  '  Dorian  '  influence 
which  is  foreign  to  the  other  vases.  Such  characteristics  are  no  doubt  due 
in  part  to  the  individuality  of  the  painter,  but  the  whole  representation 
is  impressed  with  a  style  that  makes  one  look  to  the  Peloponnese  for  an 
explanation.  The  same  influence  is  evidentl}-  at  work  in  the  sphere  of 
Argive-Corinthian  art,  and  among  Proto-Corinthian  vases  of  this  period  the 
vase  found  in  Aegina  with  a  representation  of  Odysseus  (?)  under  the  Ram  - 
is  very  closely  related  to  our  plate.  The  '  P^uphorbos  '  plate  too,  w  hich  is 
largely  affected  by  the  '  Melian  '  fabric,  shews  also  a  curious  connexion  with 
Argos  in  the  letters  of  the  inscription.  On  the  other  hand  the  source  of 
the  influence  affecting  the  Praesos  plate  might  equally  well  be  found  in 
the  C)clades  themselves.     The  special  characteristics  of  the  plate — those 

'  That  this  object  c.innot  really  he  the  font  of  a  female  figure,  as  is  suggested  \>y  its  sliape  and 
colour,  seems  to  he  certain  from  its  scale  and  lack  iif  detail.  Hardly  less  inipossihle  is  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  can  represent  a  landscape  setting  for  the  scene,  unless,  with  some  reminiscence  of 
Mycenaean  marine  paintings,  it  indicates  a  rock. 

-  J//ic)i.  Milt.  1897,  V\.  \"III. 
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which  iiistini;uish  it  from  the  rest  of  its  class — are  just  those  suggestions 
of  M)ceiiaean  and  Dorian  influence  which,  from  the  history  of  the  island, 
one  mit^ht  expect  to  find  in  Melos  ;  and  if,  as  I  have  ari^ucd  elsewhere 
(/.'^/.S.  wii.  |).  58J,  the  so-called  Mcliaii  Aiupliorai-  be  wronj^ly  named 
and  be  in  reality,  like  the  Rheneia  vases,  a  Delian  product,  one  could 
readily  accept  the  I'racsos  plate  as  re|)resentinfT  the  sister  fabric  of  Melos. 
In  the  absence  of  positive  evidence  a  definite  attribution  of  the  vase  would 
be  out  of  place.  Without  it  the  plate  is  still  of  the  ijreatest  intrin--i( 
interest  in  itself  and  an  important  addition  to  the  evidence  alreatl)-  avail- 
able for  the  potter)-  of  the  Aetjean  islands  at  the  bei^inninf^  of  the  si.\th 
century. 

I.    11.    lloi'KINSON. 


THE      KEFTIU-FRESCO      IN      THE      TOMB      OF 

SENMUT. 


The  subjoined  photograph,  Fig.  i,   very  kindly  taken  for  me  by  Mr. 
E.  R,  Ayrton,  is,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  first  pubHshed  of  the  important 
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fresco  of  AV/////  (Minoan  Cretans?)  in  the  tomb  of  the  architect  Senmut 
at  Egyptian  Thebes.     The  three    left-hand   vases    from    this   fresco  were 
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reproduced  in  colour  (iujI  aIto<;ether  correctly)  b>'  Prissc  D'.\\ciines 
in  his  moiunnental  work  on  the  Historj' of  Ancient  Iv^vptitin  Art  At/ 
huinstriel :  Wises  des  Tributixires  dc  Kixfa,  9,  2),  and  tracings  of  his 
tlrawin^s  were  i)ublishe(i  h)-  Trof  Steindorff,  Arclt.  Auz.  I.S92,  by 
Mr.  W.  M.  Mullcr  in  his  Asuh  und  liuropa,  p.  349,  and  b\-  me  in  my 
Oldest  Civilization  of  Grceit\  pp.  53,  54.  Other  tracings  of  I'risNC  d'Avennc^' 
reproductions  have  also  appeared.  In  ni)-  .irticle  on  Kef  tin  and  tlte  J\'o/<li.\ 
of  the  Sea  in  the  ei;j[hth  volume  of  the  Annual  of  the  Ihitisti  School  at 
Athens,  jjp.  172,  173,  I'ij^s.  4  S,  1  published  drawinj^s  of  four  (jf  the  \.i^(  > 
shewn  in  this  photoi^raph  and  a  fratjmcnt  of  a  fifth  (which  does  not  appe.ir 
in  it),  from  sketches  made  by  me  at  Thebes  three  years  ago.  These 
drawings  indicated  the  colouring  of  the  fresco  accuratelv  :  in  I'rissc 
d'Avennes' the  metal  bands  on  the  smaller  '  V^aphio '  vase  were  wrong) \ 
given,  and  there  were  other  minor  inaccuracies. 

Mr.  Ayrton's  jjhotograph  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  appearance  of 
the  fresco.  Four  Keftians  are  represented  walking  in  procession,  carr)ing 
Mycenaean  vases  of  Cretan  t\pe.  Of  these  vases  I  ha\e  fully  described 
four  in  Keftiit  and  the  Peoples  of  the  Sea.  Two  of  silver,  inlaid  with  cop|)er 
and  gold,  are  of  '  \'aphio  '  shape  ;  one  is  a  great  four-handleti  jar  of  copper  ; 
the  last  on  the  extreme  right  (first  published  Keftiu,  V\g.  y),  is  of  chased 
silver  and  gold.  The  raised  ring  at  junction  of  neck  and  body  of  this  \  a>-e 
is  quite  a  Cretan  trait  (U.S.A.,  viii.  p.  173).  In  form  the  whole  vase  i-> 
almost  a  double  of  the  fine  bronz.e  ewer  found  at  Knossos  in  1903  ami 
published  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Kvans,  U.S.A.,  \x.  p.  122,  Figs.  76.  jj.  The 
shoulder-ring  and  handle  are  the  same  in  both  vases  :  onl\-  the  repousse 
ornamentation  is  different.  Dr.  Kvans  has  alread)'  noticed  the  resemblance 
{U.S.A.,  ix.  p.  128,  note  2),  from  the  illustr.ition  in  Keftiii  and  the  Peoples 
of  the  Sea  :  the  photograph  shews  much  better  than  a  drawing  made  from 
an  imperfect  sketch  how  exactly  alike  the  two  vases  are.  Dr.  Kvans  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Knossos  ewer  dates  to  the  Later  Palace  i)eriod,  which 
thus  appears  to  belong  to  the  sixteenth  century  B.C.,  when  Hat>hep>ut 
reigned. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  an  attempt  has  at  some  time  been  made  to  cut 
this  vase  out  of  the  wall,  for  sale  to  a  possible  purchaser:  it  is  impoN^ible 
to  prevent  vandalism  of  this  kinci  in  a  tomb  which  is  opeii  and  unprotected. 
The  attempt  was  evidently  given  up  when  it  was  found  that  the  stuct-o 
broke  awa\'  under  the  chisel,  but  to  it  we  t)we  the  destruction  of  the  lower 
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part  of  the  picture  :  the  foot  of  the  vase  may  however  be  restored  from 
the  Knossos  ewer. 

The  copper  jug  carried  at  arm's-length  by  the  last  man  is  not  so 
distinctively  Mycenaean  in  appearance  as  the  others,  though  it  rather 
resembles  the  vase  from  the  tomb  of  Rekhmara :  Prisse  D'Avennes, 
Phases  de  Kafa,  4  ;  Asien  it.  Europa,  p.  349  ;   Oldest  Civilization,  Fig.  47. 

Unluckily  the  face  of  the  Keftian  No.  3  (from  the  left)  is  the  only  one  at 
all  well  preserved.  In  any  case  the  faces  in  this  fresco  were  not  so  carefully 
drawn  as  those  of  the  first  three  Keftians  in  the  tomb  of  Rekhmara.     The 

dress  of  Senmut  Nos.  3  and  4  is  interesting,  the 
waistcloth  of  the  last  man  being  elaborately  ar- 
ranged. The  ornamentation  is  well  detailed  in 
the  fresco,  and  Mr.  Anderson  has  made  an  enlarged 
drawing  of  it  (Fig.  2),  which  shews  it  well.  The 
kilt  has  a  broad  border  of  rosettes  and,  apparently, 
a  band  of  the  same  design  passing  between  the 
legs.  This  band  would  turn  the  kilt  into  some- 
thing resembling  a  pair  of  boating  '  shorts,'  which 
is  the  impression  one  gets  from  the  Kampos 
statuette  and  the  Petsofa  figures.^  Senmut  No.  4 
possibly  has  an  ivory-hilted  dagger  hanging  from 
his  belt,  but  the  indication  is  doubtful :  the  trace 
is  reproduced  in  Mr.  Anderson's  drawing,  below 
the  belt,  and  outside  the  upper  thigh  of  the 
further  (foremost)  leg.  If  it  is  a  dagger  at  all,  it 
seems  to  be  inserted  in  some  way  into  the  waist- 
cloth,  but  the  method  of  its  attachment  is  not 
evident-     The    peculiar    projection    of    the    rosette-border   above    this    is 


Fig.  2. — Detail  of  Dress 
OK  Keftian  in  above 
Fresco. 


1  T-  L.  Myres,  B.S.A.  i.\.  p.  361  ft.  Pis.  IX.  X.  According  to  Mr.  Myres'  conception  of  the 
garment,  the  band  would  be  part  of  the  loincloth,  while  the  other  similar  rosette-borders  would  be 
the  edges  of  the  kilt,  a  garment  distinct  from  the  loincloth. 

-  It  is  perhaps  possible  also  to  discern  the  ivory  handle  of  a  dagger,  apparently  stuck  into  the 
kilt,  in  Champollion  s  drawing  of  a  Rekhmara  Keftian,  reproduced  Asicn  u.  Eiiro/a,  p.  340, 
Oldest  Civilization,  Frontispiece.  The  vase  and  Ixjots  in  this  drawing  are  incorrect  (more  correctly 
in  the  sketch  published  by  Steindorff,  Arch.  Anz.  1892,  p.  13  ;  second  figure  from  right),  but  the 
details  of  the  kilt  appear  to  be  reliable.  If  these  are  really  indications  of  dagger-handles  in  both 
cases,  we  are  probably  to  understand  a  dagger  or  knife  depending  from  the  belt,  as  in  the  Petsofa 
figures.  The  hilt  of  the  Rekhmara  dagger  (?)  would  seem  to  have  been  rounded,  that  of  the 
Senmut  dagger  (?)  to  have  been  like  the  sword-hilt  Tsountas-Manatt,  Fig.  87. 
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paralleled  in  the  dress  of  the  Kekhinar.i  Keftiaii.  /y.S.A.  \iii.  p.  171. 
Fii;.  2.  In  that  tV^nire  I  liad  taken  it  to  be  the  sheath  of  the  da-^i^cr  uhieh 
the  man  is  ll()ldin;^^  but  tlie  Senimit  representation  docs  not  confuni  this 
supposition,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  in  both  cases  part  of  the  kilt 

It  is  curious  to  note  in  this  picture  b\-  an  l-I^yptian  artist  the  careful 
delineation  of  the  small  M\cenaean  waist  :  native  Iv^'X-jitians  are  ne\er 
represented  with  such  small  waists,  and  it  seems  probable  thai  the  '  M)cen- 
aean  waist  '  was  not  a  mere  artistic  convention,  but  a  characteristic  of  the 
race. 

The-  hieroL;l\-phs  above  have  nothint;  to  tlo  with  the  subject  below 
them,   hut    refer  to   adoration   of  the  Sun-^od   by  the  deceased   Seninut. 

I  understand  that  a  new  reproduction  in  colour  of  the  fresco  was 
made  some  \ears  back  1)\-  Mr.  Howard  Carter,  with  the  intention  of  its 
heiiiL;  published  b\-  Messrs.  Steindorff  and  Newberrw  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  soon  ap|)e.ir. 

I  may  add  that  the  four-handled  copper  vase  of  this  fresco  has  been 
j)arallele(!  b\'  a  colossal  vase  of  white  marble  not  alabaster)  found  b\- 
M.  Gcori^es  Leijrain  last  )ear  at  Kariiak,  and  now  in  the  Cairo  Museum. 
It  is  inscribed  with  an  Ki^vjjtian  dedication  to  the  '^od  Aincn  by  the  (Jueen 
ilatshe|)sut  {for  whom  Senmut  built  the  temple  of  Deir  el-Hahari):  it 
seems  to  me.  howe\er,  to  be  ver\'  probably  not  a  native  lv^\ptian  work 
but  a  Minoan  vase  iinported  from  Crete  and  dedicated  to  the  Ljod  o| 
Thebes  as  a  remarkable  work  of  art.  It  resembles  in  desi;^Mi  the  copper 
vase  of  Senmut's  fresco  and  is  an  interestini;  example  of  the  imitation  of 
metal-work  in  stone.  I  understand  that  it  will  sliortl)*  be  published  b\- 
M.  LcLjrain. 

H.  R.  II.Ml.. 


SOUTH-WESTERN    LACONIA, 

SITES. 


I  PROPOSE  in  this  paper  to  give  some  account  of  the  topography  and 
existing  remains  of  the  district  lying  between  the  range  of  Taygetus  and 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Messenian  Gulf  The  ground  covered  extends 
from  Pyrgos  on  the  south,  some  eight  kilometres  south  of  Areopolis,  to 
Kalamata. 

Geographical  Characteristics. 

The  sea  border  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Messenian  Gulf  consists  of 
a  narrow  shelf  of  land  lying  along  the  foot  of  Taygetus,  which  here 
approaches  everywhere  nearer  to  the  sea  than  on  the  side  of  the  Laconian 
Gulf  It  is  everywhere  mountainous,  and  in  many  places  the  outlying 
spurs  of  Taygetus  run  abruptly  into  the  sea.  Harbours  are  not  infrequent, 
those  of  Limeni  and  Kardamyle  being  the  safest  and  most  commodious. 
The  rivers  are  mere  mountain  torrents ;  water  is  scarce  ;  the  land  is  every- 
where infertile,  except  here  and  there,  where  either  a  small  stretch  of  plain 
borders  the  shore,  as  at  Levctro,  or  a  high  plateau  overlooks  the  sea,  as  at 
Koutiphari  and  Platsa  ;  the  rich  valley  of  Kampos  in  the  north  is  the  only 
instance  of  an  inland  plain. 

Literary  Evidence. 

Under  such  geographical  circumstances  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
the  district  can  ever  have  possessed  much  historical  significance.  We 
possess,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  literary  evidence,  which  shews  that 
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thoii<^h  far  from  the  centre  of  the  Greek  world,  it  pc^sscsscil  a  nuinlxr  of 
flourishing  communities  of  which  evidence  still  exists  in  the  shape  (>( 
inscri[)tions  and  remains  o(  ancient  structures. 

Homer  mentions  several  e.irl)-  sites  in  this  ilistrict,  '  Kardam)le,  Knope 
and  grassy  Ira' (//.  ix.  150)  and  Oetylus  in  the  '  Catalogue  of  the  Ships' 
(//.  ii.  585).  The  principal  remains  of  early  civilisation  are  the  'beehive' 
tomb  near  Kampos  and  the  splendid  remains  of  pol)gonal  masonry  al 
Jannitsa. 

The  frontier  of  Laconia  and  Messcnia  was  a  matter  of  dispute  in 
classical  times  and  was  subject  to  variation.'  The  disputetl  tcrritorv' 
was  that  which  lies  between  the  '  Glen  of  the  Choerus,'  ikjw  the  Sandava. 
on  the  north,  and  the  ri\er  I'amisus,  now  the  Milia,  on  the  >outh.  In  the 
fourth  century,  it  seems  to  have  belonijed  to  Laconia,  since  I'hilip  of 
Maccdon,  after  Chaeronea,  bestowed  it  upon  the  Messenians  as  a  punish- 
ment to  his  foes,  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  Au<^ustus  restored  it  to  Laconia  to 
punish  the  Messenians  for  having  sided  with  Marcus  .Antoiiius,  and  the 
glen  of  the  Choerus  remained  henceforward  the  line  of  division.  Since 
this  is  so,  and  since  I'ausanias  included  all  the  district  south  of  this  pi  uit 
in  his  Laconica,  it  is  convenient  to  take  the  glen  of  the  Choerus  as  he 
north  boundary  of  Ancient  Laconia. 

Tor()(;K.\rn\ . 

The  district  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  narrow  shelf  of  land  along  the  ^e.i 
coast  and  a  single  main  route  forms  tiie  connection  between  north  and 
south  ;  the  best  method  of  description  is  therefore  to  treat  of  the  ancient 
sites  and  e.xisting  remains  in  the  order  in  w  hich  I  myself  visited  them. 

Travelling  from  Gytheion  I  apprt)ached  the  Messenian  Gulf  b)-  the 
low  pass  leading  through  Taj'getus  from  Skutari  to  .Areopolis.  The 
furthest  point  reached  to  the  south  was  the  village  of  Charouda,  where  1 
hoped  to  cop>-  the  inscriptions  in  the  church  of  Wava'^ia  ' ctu  KaSaOtiKia, 
partly  transcribed  by  Le  Has(Le  Has-Foucart,  2786  :  Collit/.-Hechtel. 4505)  : 
unfortunately  they  have  been  removed  and  used  for  building  the  new 
to.ver  of  the  Church  of  Hagios  Taxiarchos.  Neither  here  nor  at  l'>rgos. 
whence  I  publish  two  inscriptions  (Nos.  i  and  2).  are  aii\-  traces  ofiUKient 
settlements  to  be  found. 

'  .Sco  Krazcr's  noic  i>n  I'.ius.  iv.  i.  i. 
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PVRRHICHOS. 


These  inscriptions  were  probably  brought  from  Kavalos,  which  lies 
some  five  kilometres  inland  from  Areopolis  about  midwa\'  between  the 
Messenian  and  Laconian  Gulfs,  and  has  been  identified  with  the  ancient 
Pyrrhichos.^  This  no  doubt  is  a  correct  identification,  and  I  add  a  few 
facts  which  further  confirm  it.  Numerous  ancient  remains  are  to  be  found 
here,  including  two  statues,  one  a  torso  of  a  Roman  female  portrait  statue, 
and  a  small  gliding  figure,  apparentl}-  a  Nike,  and  numerous  columns  and 
capitals.  North  of  the  village,  on  a  terrace  on  the  hill-side,  have  been 
recently  found  a  number  of  columns  of  two  sizes,  which  probably  mark  a 
temple  site.  Again,  the  plain  east  of  the  village  is  still  known  by  the 
name  of  P}'rkos.  Inscriptions  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
including  one  published  below  (No.  3).  The  well  of  Silenus  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  is  probably  one  of  the  two  large  wells  in  the  village  ;  he  says 
of  this  well  that  '  the  inhabitants  would  be  in  want  of  water  if  it  failed  '  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Kavalos  say  that  they  have  to  depend 
entirely  on  their  two  wells  in  the  summer.  On  a  hill,  about  half  an  hour 
to  the  south-east,  is  a  cave  with  the  entrance  partly  built  up,  novv  called 
aTo  TraXdri,  and  lower  down  is  an  artificial  cave  fifteen  metres  deep.  On 
the  top  of  the  hill  is  the  medieval  fortress  of  Kastraki. 

Oetvlus. 

North  of  Areopolis  lies  the  bay  of  Limeni,  in  the  north-east  corner  of 
which  is  the  village  of  Oetylus,  or  Vitylo,  on  a  steep  hill  overlooking  the 
sea.  South  of  this  hill  and  between  Oetylus  and  the  hill  of  Kelepha, 
which  is  surmounted  by  a  Venetian  castle,"'  is  a  deep  ravine  through 
which,  in  winter  time,  a  broad  stream  flows  to  the  sea.  Not  far  to  the 
left  of  the  mouth  are  the  remains,  apparently,  of  a  Hellenic  building 
///  ant/s  with  numerous  large  blocks  still  /';/  s/^it  and  others  built  into  walls 
near.  The  ancient  town  was  probably  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
important  in  the  district.^  The  modern  village  is  approached  by  a  steep 
winding   path  ;  half-way  up   lies  the  ruined  Church  of  H agios   Demetrios 

'   I'uus.  iii.  25.  I.     First  identified  by  Boblaye  (A'lr/uvi/ies,  p.  88). 

-  See  Coronelli,  DlSck.  de  la  Mor^e  (Paris,  1687),  ji.  37,  with  a  plan  of  the  fortress. 

^   Pans.  iii.  25.  10.      .Straho  viii    360.      Ptol.  iii.   14.  4.  3.      'Yoztx,  J.H.S.  1S82.  p.  355. 
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in  which  inscriptions  have  been  (ound  (Xos.  4  and  ic^  .  Immrdiatcly 
below  it  is  the  corner  of  a  w.dl  of  Ilellenic  masonry,  lO  courses  hi^h.  of 
bl(Kks  measurinj^  about  i  ni.  b)-  I'S  '"n.  The  (  hurch  of  Ha^ios  Sotcr 
contains  numerous  ancient  blocks  and  some  c<jlumns.  Numerous  inscrip- 
tions arc  built  into  the  (  hurches  of  the  Koifii](Ti<;  tov  (-)€OTUfcov  and 
Hai^nos  Taxiarchos  (see  below,  Nos.  5,  6,  9,  n,  12).  Helow  the  village 
to  the  south,  the  half-ruined  Church  of  Niarmitsa  seems  to  consist  larj^ely 
of  Hellenic  masonry  of  large /<?r(7j-blocks  still  ///  >////.  There  are  traces  of 
an  ancient  cart  road  leading  north  from  the  villai^'e,  and  higher  up  numercjus 
rock-cuttings  indicating  an  ancient  (|uarr)'. 

THALA.MAI:    and    TIII:    C)KA(  I.K    of    lN(J-rASFI'IIAK. 

The  next  ancient  site  to  the  north  of  Oet)lus  was  Thalainae,  the 
site  of  which  has  never  been  ascertained,  though  the  literar>-  evidence 
about  it  is  considerable.'  It  was  about  80  stades  from  Oetylus  and  20 
stades  from  Pephnos  (Paus.  iii.  26,  1-2);  it  was  not  immediately  on  the 
sea  coast  (Ptol.  iii.  16,  22)  ;  in  the  near  neighbourhood  was  a  famous 
sanctuary  of  Ino-Pasiphae  (l^aus.  /oc.  cit.  ;  Plutarch,  Ai^is  9  ;  Clconenes,  7  ; 
Cic.  lie  Div.  i.  43,  96),  where  worshippers  slept  and  received  oracles  in 
dreams.  This  oracle  was,  according  to  Pausanias,  on  the  road  from 
Oetylus  ;  according  to  Cicero,  '  in  the  fields  near  the  town  ' :  ^  it  was  there- 
fore near  the  town  to  the  south.  A  spring  of  fresh  water  flowetl  from  the 
sanctuary. 

At  the  village  of  Koutiphari  are  two  inscriptions,  mentioning  the 
people  of  Thalamae  (Nos.  19,  20),  the  latter  on  a  block  of  such  a  size  that 
it  could  hardly  have  been  brought  from  another  site.  To  the  east  of 
the  village,  on  higher  ground  at  a  place  called  Palaiochora,  numerous 
ancient  remains,  columns  and  walls,  have  come  to  light,  including  an 
inscribed  pitlws  (No.  16)  ;  and  other  inscri[)tions  are  built  into  churches 
and  houses  (Nos.  14,  15,  17,  18,  20;.  The  distance  from  (^et)lus,  which 
is  19  kilometres,  agrees  with  the  80  stades  given  by  Pausanias,  and 
the   site   is  not    immediately    on    the    sea    coast,    but    some  3    kilometres 

'  Leake  placed  it  at  I'latsa  (Pelop.  \>.  178  f . )  ;  Hoblaye  ( AVc  A<-r.  Ai'.t,  p.  92  f. )  ;  Hursian  {Gtog.  ii. 
p.  153)  and  Curtius  (Pehp.  ii.  p.  284)  in  the  valley  of  the  Milia. 

-  The  whole  passage  runs,  '  atque  etiam  qui  praeerant  Laccflacinoniis,  non  rontcnii  invijjil- 
antibns  cuiis  in  Pasiphae  fano,  quod  est  in  agro  propter  urbem,  somniandi  causa  inculalant '  (Cic. 
loc.  a'/.). 
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inland.     I    have   therefore    no    hesitation     in     fixing    Thalamae    at    the 
modern  Koutiphari. 

Near  to  Palaiochora  and  south  of  the  main  part  of  Koutiphari  is  a 
large  open  space  in  which  are  two  copious  springs  arched  over  with 
vaulting.  With  the  exception  of  the  village  of  Langada,  where  are  no 
traces  of  antiquities  or  inscriptions,  there  is  no  natural  spring  on  the 
whole  road  from  Oetylus,  and  all  the  villages  have  to  depend  on  cisterns 
for  their  water  supply.  It  is  the  larger  and  more  southerly  of  these 
springs  which,  I  think,  marks  the  site  of  the  Oracle  of  Ino-Pasiphae  ; 
and  in  further  confirmation  of  this  view,  I  found  built  into  the  window-sill 
of  the  neighbouring  schoolhouse  an  inscription  recording  a  dedication  to 
Pasiphae  (No.  15).  « 


The  River  Pamisos,  Pephnos  and  Leuctra. 

Leaving  Koutiphari,  the  road  passes  Platsa  and  descends  into  the 
valley  of  the  Milia,  the  ancient  Pamisos  (Strabo,  viii.  362).  Off  the  mouth 
of  it  lies  the  rocky  island  of  Pephnos,^  upon  which  were  once  statues 
of  the  Dioscuri,  which  agrees  exactly  with  Pausanias'  description,  '  not 
much  larger  than  a  great  rock.'  The  town  of  the  same  name  on  the 
mainland  was  probably  the  port  of  Thalamae :  the  distance  of  4  kilo- 
metres from  Koutiphari  to  the  mouth  of  the  Milia  agrees  exactly  with 
the  20  stades  between  Thalamae  and  Pephnos  given  by  Pausanias  ;  Levctro, 
the  ancient  Leuctra  (Paus.  iii.  26,  4),  lies  4  kilometres  to  the  north.  The 
ancient  Acropolis  hill  rises  out  of  a  plain  and  is  surmounted  by  the  ruins 
of  a  Venetian  castle  where  in  antiquity  stood  a  shrine  of  Athena.  Below 
this  to  the  south  are  some  remains  of  ancient  masonry,  including  a  long 
stretch  of  Roman  wall  ;  to  the  north  are  said  to  be  the  remains  of  a 
subterranean  channel  for  water.  At  Levctro,  I  found  two  inscriptions 
(Nos.  21,  22),  the  latter  of  which  confirms  Pausanias'  statement  as  to  the 
worship  of  Asclepius  at  Leuctra.  I  was  informed  that  on  the  banks  of  a 
small  stream  north  of  Levctro  the  natives  dig  up  charcoal  ;  this  must,  I 
think,  mark  the  position  of  the  Grove  of  Eros  mentioned  by  Pausanias, 
which  was  burnt  down  in  his  time. 

*  Paus.  iii.  26.  2.     First  identified  by  Mr.  Morritt  of  Rokeby  (the  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott), 
lV9livil<>*c  Mfntoin  relalirttr  to   Turkey.  \.  D.   CI. 


see  Walpole's  Memoirs  relating  to  Turkey,  i.  p.  51 
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Kakdamvlk, 


After  Louctra,  the  road  a^ain  becomes  exceedingly  hilly  and  rii^^ed 
and  no  villages  occur  until,  after  seven  kilometres.  Kardamylc  is  reached. 

\  motlern  town  has  recently  grown   up  round   the  excellent   little  harbour  ; 

he  older  villa<:je  is  now  almost  deserted  and  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  sea,  rather  less  than  two  kilometres 
distant,  eight  stades  according  to  Pausanias  (iii.  26,  5):  it  agrees  well  with 
the  words  of  Strabo  (viii.  360),  who  says  that  it  was  situated  '  on  a  steep 
rock.'  The  only  remains  of  anti(|uity  now  to  be  seen  there  are  numerous 
rock  cuttings  and  an  Ionic  capital  outside  the  Church  of  Hagia  Sophia. 

In  the  lower  town  south  of  the  mouth  of  a  stream,  foundations  are 
said  to  exist  under  the  soil,  and  terracottas  have  been  found  ;  perhaps  they 
mark  the  site  of  '  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  daughters  of  Nereus,  near 
the  shore'  (I'aus.  loc.  cit.).  Near  this  stream  I  found  the  tomb  inscription 
(No.  23).     Built  into  a   house  in  the  main  street  is  a  white   marble  herm, 

13  m.  in  height,  representing  a  bearded  figure,  with  locks  falling  over 
the  shoulders :  it  is  in  excellent  preservation  and  seems  to  belong  to 
the  fourth  century  B.C.  Between  the  upper  and  lower  towns  a  rock-cut 
tomb  of  two  chambers  has  recently  been  discovered  :  the  natives  call  it 
'the  tomb  of  the  Dioscuri.' 

Gkkenia  and  Alagonia. 

North  of  Kardamylc.  a  large  spur  of  Taygetus,  now  called  Kephali, 
runs  down  into  the  sea  at  the  promontor\'  of  Kourtissa.  reaching  a  height 
of  550  metres.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  mountain  of  Kalathion  (Paus.  iii.  26, 
11),  for  it  is  the  only  at  all  striking  eminence  in  this  neighbourhood.  It 
lay  in  the  territory  of  Gerenia  as  to  the  position  of  which  there  has  been 
some  controvers)-.  The  only  indication  that  Pausanias  gives  is  that 
Alagonia  lay  thirty  stades  inland  from  Gerenia.  This  clearly  implies  that 
the  latter  was  on  the  sea  coast.  Both  must  lie  within  a  district  bounded  by 
Taygetus,  the  mountain  Kalathion,  the  sea  and  the  '  Glen  of  the  Choerus  ' — 
the  modern  Sandava.  Leake  placed  Gerenia  at  Kitries,  and  I  think  rightly, 
since  Pausanias  implies  that  it  lay  on  the  sea  coast  and  this  is  the  only 
harbour  between  Cape  Kourtissa  and  the  Sandava.  Near  the  shore,  to  the 
north  of  Kitries,  some  columns  and  a  plain  tesselated   pavement  have  been 
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found  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  here,  as  in  so  many  places  in  Greece,  the  sea 
has  encroached  on  the  ancient  site. 

At  Gerenia  was  a  famous  shrine  of  Machaon,  and  it  is  interesting  tcv 
find  it  mentioned  as  one  of  the  places  where  a  copy  of  the  inscription 
published  below  (No.  21),  found  at  Leuctra,  was  to  be  set  up. 

If  Gerenia  is  placed  at  Kitries  it  is  easy  to  assign  a  site  to  Alagonia, 
which  lay  '  30  .stades  inland  from  Gerenia '  (Paus.  he.  cit.).  At  Kampos, 
besides  the  well-known  '  beehive'  tomb,  are  considerable  remains  of  anti- 
quity ;  inscriptions  and  very  numerous  coins  have  been  found  here,  there 
are  columns  and  ancient  blocks  built  into  the  houses,  and  ancient  founda- 
tions have  been  dug  up  in  the  fields  west  of  the  village.  Moreover,  the 
distance  of  six  and  a  quarter  kilometres  from  Kitries  to  Kampos  agrees  well 
with  the  thirty  stades  from  Gerenia  to  Alagonia  given  by  Pausanias. 

Alagonia  should  therefore,  I  think,  be  placed  at  Kampos.  The  French 
surveyors  and  Prof  Curtius  place  Gerenia  at  Zarnata,  just  to  the  west  of 
Kampos,  and  Alagonia  near  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Choerus 
(Sandava).'  As  regards  the  first,  there  are  no  ancient  remains  at  Zarnata^ 
which  is  a  Venetian  fortress,  and  Pausanias  implies  that  Gerenia  was  on 
the  sea  coast  :  as  regards  the  second,  the  upper  course  of  the  Choerus  flows 
through  a  narrow  gorge  which  would  hardly  leave  room  for  a  town  and 
contains  no  modern  village.  I  could  hear  of  no  ancient  remains  in  this 
district,  and  if  Alagonia  had  lain  on  the  Choerus,  Pausanias  would 
probably  have  mentioned  this  river  in  connection  with  it,  rather  than  when 
speaking  of  the  Messenian  town  of  Abia  (iv.  30.  i). 

The  Messenian  Frontier.    Abia.    Remains  at  Jannitsa. 

The  '  Glen  of  the  Choerus,'  the  boundary  of  Laconia  and  Messenia^ 
is  the  bed  of  the  modern  Sandava  which  enters  the  sea  some  two  kilo- 
metres north  of  Kitries.  It  is  the  only  at  all  considerable  stream  between 
Cape  Kourtissa  and  Kalamata,  and  as  in  its  upper  course  it  runs  through 
a  deep  ravine,  it  forms  a  natural  territorial  boundary. 

The  distance  of  nearly  four  kilometres  from  the  Sandava  to  Palaio- 
chora,  which  has  been  identified  with  certainty  as  the  ancient  Abia 
(Pans.  iv.  30.  i),  agrees  well  with  the  distance  given  by  Pausanias  from  the 

'   Uohlaye,  Kdchoihcs,  p.  93  ft".  ;  Curtius,  J'e/o/>.  ii.  p.  284. 
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*  Glen  of  the  Choerus '  to  Abia.  The  remains  of  anti(juit>-  at  I'alaiochora 
are  inconsiderable.  A  small  valle)-  runs  tl(n\ii  to  the  sea  in  which  arc 
some  traces  of  Roman  masonry,  and  there  are  some  late  tombs  near  a  wall 
runninj^  south  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  Church  of  the  I'anagia,  in  which 
Leake  and  others  saw  a  mosaic  and  an  inscription  on  the  Hagia  Trape/.a, 
has  been  restored  and  both  ha\c  disappeared.  I  cojiied  an  inscription 
(No.  24)  built  into  a  neighbouring  house. 

Four  kilometres  north  of  I'alaiochora  arc  the  salt  springs  mentif^ned 
by  Pausanias  (iv.  30.  2)  at  the  place  now  called  Halmjro. 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  ancient  site,  and  no  ancient  remains 
now  exist  between  I'alaiochora  and  Kalainata.  At  Jannitsa,  however, 
north-east  of  the  angle  of  the  gulf,  some  six  kilometres  east  of  Kalamata, 
are  some  most  striking  '  Mycenaean  '  remains  of  early  polygonal  masonry, 
which  crown  the  summit  of  the  hill  round  which  the  modern  village  is 
built. ^  The  position  is  exactly  such  as  would  be  chosen  for  a  '  Mycen- 
aean '  fortress,  since  it  occupies  a  commanding  eminence  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  sea  and  controls  an  ancient  carriage  route  over  Ta)-getus, 
considerable  traces  of  which  are  to  be  seen  further  to  the  east.  Mr.  R. 
Weil  would  identify  it  with  the  ancient  Kalamae,  which,  h(.)Hever,  more 
probably  lay  in  the  Messenian  plain,'^  while  Mr.  E.  I'ernice  thinks  that 
the  ancient  I'harae  stood  here  and  not,  as  is  generally  accepted,  at 
Kalamata:  but  Pausanias  (iv.  30.  i)  gives  the  distance  from  Pharae  to  the 
sea  as  six  stades  and  Strabo  (viii.  p.  361)  as  five  ;  they  agree  closel}'  and 
are  not  both  likely  to  be  wrong,  and  the  distance  of  Jannitsa  from  the 
sea  is  at  least  four  kilometres.  The  ancient  fortress  of  Jannitsa  must, 
however,  have  been  an  important  earl)-  settlement,  and  two  inscriptions 
found  near  and  a  number  of  coins  of  the  fourth  and  third  centuries  H.C. 
discovered  within  its  walls,  shew  that  it  was  also  (occupied  in  classical 
times.  Strabo  in  discussing  (viii.  360)  the  position  of  the  Homeric  cit)' 
of  Ira  proposes  two  sites  for  it,  one  at  Oechalia,  and  thfe  other  at  'the 
place  now  called  Mesola,  between  Taygctus  and  the  Messenian  Gulf.'' 
This  description    is    particularly  applicable  to  Jannitsa,  since   it   lies  on   a 

•  E.  Pernice  in  Berl.  phil.  W'ochettsihrijt,  1S93,  p.  1373  f.,  and  Mtttheil.  1894,  pp.  355-367; 
R.  Weil,  Mittheil.  1882,  p.  216. 

'-'  See  .Mr.  Frazcr's  note  on  I'aus.  iv.  31.  3. 

'  I'nusanias  (iv.  30)  si)eaking  of  Abia  says  "Ip^jf  »taX«rff9ai  viXai  .  .  .  ^acrif,'  impl)ing  that 
he  does  not  feel  sure  of  the  identification,  and  Palaiochora,  which  lic->  on  a  plain  and  near  the  st-ai 
shore,  is  hardly  a  likely  site  for  a  '  Mycenaean '  fortress. 
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spur  midway  between  the  range  of  Taygetus  and  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  gulf,  and  was  occupied  in  classical  times. 

I  would  therefore  suggest  that  the  Homeric  Ira  and  classical  Mesola 
was  situated  at  Jannitsa. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Homeric  fortress  of  Pharae 
occupied  the  hill  overlooking  Kalamata,  which  is  now  covered  by  the  ruins 
of  the  important  Prankish  fortress  of  Villehardouin. 

Edward  S.  Forster. 
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Inscriptions  from  the  East  Coast  of  thk  Mfssknian  Gulf. 

1.  Pyrgos  :  ruined  Church  of  "A7.  BepaTrwi/,  S.K.  of  village.  F"uneral 
stele  of  red  marble,  35  m.  x  27  m.,  with  apex  of  pedimental  form  :  letters 
02  m 

roPnni?  ropynri<; 

XAIPE  X^'^P^- 

For  single  tt  cp.  Collitz-Bechtel,  4583,  4585a,  and  W'unsch,  Defixionum 
Tabellae,  36  et  saepe  (Ku8t7ro<?,  Aeu/ctTro?,  etc.^. 

2.  Do.:  Church  of  "A7.  Vewp^io^;,  N.W.  of  village.  F"uneral  stele  of 
red  marble,  '38  m.  x  27  m.,  letters  017  m.  :  built  in  above  door  and  with 
cross  cut  on  it. 

K  A  En  ATP  A  KXeirdrpa 

XAIPE  XatPf- 

KXiirdrpa  for  KXiotrdrpa,  cp.  ©e'76tT0<?  (  =  ^€6y€iro<i  =  ^eoychaiv),  Ath. 
Mitt.  i.  234,  No.  7:  C-)e8&)/3t'9  (  =  ©6080)^/9),  Paris,  E/ati'e,  282,  No.  2: 
©€T</i09,  (r^eS(opo<;  I.G.  vii.  saepe  :  see  Meister,  Griech.  Dialckte,  i.  248. 

3.  Kavalos  (Pyrrhichus) :  ruined  Church  of  the  KaX(>7fpot.  20 
minutes  E.  of  the  village.  Funeral  stele  of  bluish  marble,  53  m.  x  30  m. : 
letters  03  m. 

€YBHCYXoC  Ei)^»i(Tuxo9 

XA'PC  X°-'^P^' 
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4.  Areopolis,  in  the  house  of  the  Demarch,  brought  from  the  ruined 
Church  of  "A7.  Arjfiijrpio^  at  Oetylus.  Stele  of  bluish  marble,  max.  length 
"7  m.,  max.  breadth  29,  thickness  12  :  letters  1.  i  •04--05  m.,  1.  2  -06-08  m. 
The  surface  is  much  damaged  and  rapidly  disintegrating.  The  moulding 
at  the  top  seems  to  show  that  the  inscr.  was  in  a  vertical  position  :  and  a 
round  hole  at  the  top  implies  that  something  was  inserted  there.  The 
inscription  is  retrograde. 


OVi/AMG3/ 
KapoKXeva,  i.e.  K.apoKXeiva. 


[K](XM6>ax(o)[9] 
KapoKXeva. 


5.  Oetylus:  outside  Church  of  KoL/xtja-K;  t?";?  &€ot6kov.  Block  of 
white  marble,  -44  m.  X'l/  m.,  the  right  hand  edge  and  probably  the  top 
arc  preserved  :  letters  "Ol  m. 

hAulAAlI  NPAIME! 

///////////oiwMmm  AYToMOAozxAPir^orcnie 

AoAAMoC  BAAHIA^  EYB-TLAolETAAMo^  PEIIl^PATiAA^ 

XAIPIAAA^  Annno^rATi^N  aame:a<  PEiii^PAriAM 
5      tmo^T?Ajotmmm^y>T\b\\ri,r^  4>iaioc     Tnr-aN 

^   XFHIMIAAiAAHI^NnATl-aN     PEPKAHC  ^\/^MH/ AAt 
as:  <|>IA-^NYMott:iMfA^     NIKAr^Po£ZTPATJT.N|cAEAPE 
^ACKPATHIPPO^  ?-rvi^IJT.N  AFirroZ  NIKO 
-r^tlAoAAhlOXNIKI-^H  XENirpoZ 
10  AYIPENH^  TIMr^oItlAE:^^ 


10 


(K)X(6)/Sa(/^)[, 

09] 

----;/ 

Ha'iLV€t[fco<;] 

09 

AvTO/jLoXof 

Xapti'o<i 

'Kiria   -   -   - 

[<I>f]\68a/i09 

BaS-qlLai; 

Ei//3a)\o9 

KuBa/j,o'i 

YleiiKpariSaf 

KaipidSa'i 

"Aynnro'i 

UdT{p)cov 

A  a  fie  (k; 

YleuKpariha' 

9 

Ni/focrr/jaT09 

TlflLCOV 

<J>t\«09 

TpiTOiV 

-    -    -    -    -    9 

X/37;<'/i.iSa9 

Aa/j,ia)v 

IldT(p)(i)V 

UepKXyj'i 

<^LXoixr){X)[i' 

-    -   -        a? 

^cXu)vv/jLO<; 

Xifiia^: 

Nt'/fa/'8po9 

SxpaTO)!/ 

K\eape[T09] 

-    -   8a<; 

KpaTt}iTnro<i 

S<Wt^t'&)I/ 

[K]\et7r7ro9 

NCKO    -    -    - 

■   - 

-  ■  -  iv)^ 

Avlyivj](: 

NlKlCOV 

Tifiu\o<; 

<^t\e(a)9 

A  catalogue  of  names,  possibly  of  Ephebes. 
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L.  I.  Ua'iveiKO's.  The  medial  <t  is  often  reolaced  in  early  Laconian 
inscriptions  by  h,  t-.j^.  IIe<hi7r(7r)t«f  {  =  llei(Tt'mri'<:,  Collitz- 
Hechtel  4559),  Avhnnro<{  ( =  Auo-iTTTro?,  i7>i(/.  4591),  viKuuf; 
and  (I'lKOt  =  viKuaa'i,  tiuKaae,  ibid.  44K>  .  In  the  present 
inscr.  the  spiritus  aspcr  is  no  longer  written,  thouj^h  it  may 
still  have  influenced  the  pronunciation  of  the  names  Wnl- 
KpaTi'8a<;,  Aviy€i'ij<;,  etc.;  cp.  ^ei)M'<*o<?  rCollitz- Hechtel  4445. 
4446,  etc.).  l\€UK\€i^a<i  {C.I.Cj.  :45!S',  which  l^oeckh 
emended  to  riefpJt/fXfi'Sa?,  is  probably  for  \\n(TiK\iiha<i. 

L.  2.     The  names  in  the  second  and  third  columns  seem  to  have  been 
erased  purposely,  also  that  in  the  third  column  of  1.  5. 
AuTo/ioXo?  seems  not  to  occur  elsewhere. 

L.  3.  Vtah)la<;  cannot,  as  far  as  1  know,  be  paralleled  ;  it  may  be 
connected  with  the  root  fa8-,  from  which  comes  7}6u«f.  / 
being  often  represented  by  /?  in  Laconian  inscriptions,  e.g. 
KvfSdXKi]';,  \ii6Xa<i,  l\oivca<;,  EiV^dvcop. 

L.  6.  riep/fXf)?  for  Ilept/cX-r/?,  cp.  Collitz-Bechtel  4533,  Ilep/c\et'[2a9], 
and  /did.  4440  1.  22,  Tl€p<f)i\a. 

L.  8.     ^coi^icDi',  the  reading  is  certain,  but  1  can  give  no  parallels. 

[KjXe'tTTTTo?    found    in    /.(/.   ii.    No.   551,    1.   55:    K\ft'7r7r>/    and 
KXenririSt]^  also  occur. 

L.  10.  TifivXo'i,  apparentl)'  a  Koseiiamc  for  such  a  name  as  T//ioo-- 
Okvr]<i  or  Tf/xofia;)^09,  cp.  ^7]fxvXo<;  for  ^ij/xocrffeinj^;,  BpaVuWo? 
for  ^pa(TVfia^o<;.  Tt'/zuWo?  occurs  at  Thespiae  (/.C  vii. 
1737).  On  this  class  of  name  see  Hechtel-Fick.  Griccli. 
Personouiaincti,  p.  27. 

6.     Do. :  in   \\'.  wall  of  Church  of  "A7.  Ta^/</p;^>;<?,  on  slab  of  w  hile 
marble,  76  m.  x  46  m.,  slightly  fractured  above  :  letters  02  m. 

\Tf  [A  7ro\/«f]  ^^<I^  T  a»)[j'] 

iVAEHN  [He<]^T)uX€aj(iv  ['Ap]- 

CTO(J)ANHNi  \i\j-ro^tn'r)v\\\o\- 

AYKPATOYCKA  XvKpmov<;  Ka{i\ 
5       <t>IAnNYMl  ACEFll                       5   <I)<\&)ii'/i<as'  tV<- 

AESAMENHN  Se^afiivwi' 

OANAAnMAO)  [t]o  uvaXw^a  <!>[«]- 
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AHN^MIAAKAIO  \(i)v{v)fii8a  koI  4>[t]- 

AONYMIACTHC  Xwi/u/ita?  t^? 

lO        ^HTPoC  lO   (^i)rjTp6^. 

L.  2.     The  ethnicon  of  Oetylus  is  given  as  OlrvKio^  by  Steph.  Byz., 

but  BctryXet?  is  found,  CI.G.  1323. 
L.  5.     irriBe^afievtov,  instead   of  the   more   usual   irpoaSe^afiipiop :  for 

iTTiSexea-dat  in  this  sense  cp.  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  Oxyrhynchus 

Papyri,  I.  cii.  7  and  ciii.  5. 

7.     Do. :  Fragment  of  red    marble   brought   to    me   in    the    village, 
•15  m.  X  07  m. :  letters   01  m. 

Il 

TAc 
fAIZ 

\iEnir 


APLZT 


s\ji 


\ElT-n. 
'     'ElA 

fTOA 

O 

8.  Do.  :  In  house  of  the  priest  of  the  Church  of  Koi'/xr/at?  t?)? 
0€OTo«ou,     Funeral  stele  of  bluish  marble,  33  m.  x*2i  m. :  letters  015  m. 

(|)IAO  KPA  <^CKoKpa- 

TIAA  Tt'ga 

XAIP  X«  *>[«]• 

The  first  two  lines  are  on  either  side  of  an  urn,  x«^P[^]  O"  the  body  of 
it.     For  this  form  of  stele,  cp.  Le  Bas-Waddington,  Mon.  Fig.  PI.  98,  i. 

9.  Do.  :  Fragment  of  cornice  of  funeral  monument  of  red  marble 
outside  the  Church  of  Kot'/ir/trt?  t?)?  ©eoTo/tou,  '4  m.  X19  m.  :  letters 
025  m. 

OYK€XAIP  -ouKEx«*>W- 

This  seems  more  probable  than  a  vocative  ending  in  -ovkc  :  for 
omission  of  y9ta)o-a?  cf  M.  N.  Tod,  Sparta  Cat.  No.  523    ' Kr^dduiv  x«t/3e  AB. 
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10.  Do.:  Fragment  of  funeral  stele  from  ruins  of  Church  of  "A7. 
ArinT]Tpio<;,  of  whhc  marble,  23  m.  XT9  m.  :  letters  02  m.  :  above  vase 
and  comb  (?). 

Ml  AX  /  fjLi'a  x('*)[*P*]- 

11.  Do.:  Note  on  two  funeral  stelae  built  into  Church  of  Ko^^lrJalf: 
T/";?  SeoTOKov,  both  representing  female  figures. 

(a)  Le  Bas-Waddington,  Mon.  Fig.  PI.  97,  5  rightly  reads  : — 

AAMAPlN^XAIPe 

Petrides  {ap.  Le  Bas-Foucart,  No.  ijd,  note)  wrongly  transcribes 

(/9)  Le  Bas-Foucart,  No,  276,  quotes  Petrides,  who  reads  'Afxapi^a 
Xalpe  ^luxraaa  errj  Z.     The  stone  shows  : — 

ATAPIN  XAIPe  'Aydpiv  xaipf 

BICO  CAC  ^icixraa- 

ET  HAa  [aJcTTjAA. 

Aafiupii'  and  'Aydpiv  are  contracted  for  Aafuipiov  and  'Aydpiov,  :p. 
Teifuipau  for  Teifidpiov  (Collitz-Bechtel,  4586,  from  Charouda)  :  Janiiaris, 
Historical  Gk.  Grammar,  §  302:  Thumb,  Griech.  Sprache,  p.  154,  Byz. 
Zeitschr.  ix.  (1900),  418  ff. 

12.  Do.:  Church  of  'A7.  Taftap;^?;?.  Small  stele  of  greyish 
marble  with  pedimental  apex,  broken  top  and  bottom,  175  m.  x  19  m.  : 
thickness  07  m.  :  letters  02  m.  The  second  word  is  on  a  sunk  panel  in  the 
centre. 

^AMAPION  {A)ap,upiov 

XAIPE  X<»*P*- 

13.  Note  on  Le  Bas-Foucart,  No.  274,  who  does  not  give  exact 
provenance  :  this  inscr.  is  cut  on  a  large  boulder  in  the  Langada  below 
and  S.  of  Oetylus. 

14.  Koutiphari.    found   among   the   ruins  of   the  old  schoolhouse,    a 

little  N.  of  the  spriii^'  :  marble  block,  9  m.  x  3  m.  :  letters  06  m. 
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ferei 


rE/APoi 

FETEI 
©VEN 

AEBION 
TAI 


[?  i]\'^hiov 
Fat     ?     ? 


For  forms  of  letters  cp.  Laconian  Inscr.  from  Delos  (Rohl,  I.G.A.  91  : 
B.C.H.  ill.  12  ff.),  which  can  be  dated  between  403  and  398  B.C.  This 
inscription,  therefore,  probably  belongs  to  the  late  Vth  cent.  The  surface 
is  much  damaged. 

For  the  form  of  inscription  cp.  I.G.  ii.  1665. 

L.  I.  Ka/9aTa,  a  Doric  form  for  Karai^aTov.  Zeu?  KaTac^drrjti  was 
worshipped  in  places  struck  by  a  thunderbolt,  which  were 
fenced  in  and  an  altar  erected  for  sacrifice  (F olemo.  /ra^m. 
93,  e^.  Preller).  Such  an  altar  existed  at  Olympia  (Paus.  v. 
14,  10)  :  and  two  inscriptions  relating  to  this  cult  have  been 
found  at  Athens,  one  on  the  Acropolis,  Ato?  Ka[T]ai^dTo[v] 
a^uTov  (AeXr.  'A/o;^.  1890,  p.  144)  of  the  late  IVth  cent.,  and 
the  other  near  the  Olympieion,  built  into  a  wall,  [A]fo<? 
[KJarat/SaTou  ('E^.  ' Ap^-  1 889.  p.  61  f),  of  the  Early 
Roman  epoch. 

L.  2.     TrefXTTOL  apparently  for  7re/i7rT&j. 

L.  5.  This  word  possibly  =  [i]\r]aiov,  a  substantive  formed  from 
i\d<TKOfxaL,  through  the  by-form  iXeofiai,  (Aesch.  Suppl,  117, 
128) :  but  it  cannot  be  paralleled.  Its  meaning  would  seem 
to  be  '  a  propitiatory  offering.'     For  h  =  o-  see  below,  No.  15. 

L.  6.  1  can  make  nothing  of  the  second  half  of  this  line  :  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  fourth  letter  is  B  or  B.  The  fifth 
letter  seems  to  be  Y,  but  this  is  shown  to  be  improbable  by  the 
undoubted  V  of  1.  4.    The  last  two  letters  seem  to  be  AO. 
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15.  Do.:  Built  into  window-sill  of  schoolhouse,  just  S  of  the 
sprin^i  :  block  of  white  marble,  hei«;ht  3  m.,  breadth  .{4  m  ,  thickness 
•08  (?). 

NIKo^GENlAAXTAlpAHItAI 

r  EpoMTEr-n.NANE  ^  h^  e 

NcKoaOei'iSa^  rat  \\a\\L(^iiL 
yepoi>T€viov  uvearfKe. 

The  position  of  the  stone  and  the  fact  that  it  is  heavily  whitewashed 
make  it  difficult  to  rea(J.  The  two  opening  lines  seem  to  be  followed  by 
six  lines  with  sli^'htly  smaller  letters  :  in  II  4  and  7,  the  name  NiKO(r0€i>iha<i 
recurs.     (See  addoidum  on  p.  i8iS). 

For  the  form  of  this  inscr.  cp.  Le  Bas-Foucart,  162  h. 

L.  I.  nah/(/>at  contracted  for  Wa\\if^daL  (Plut.  Agis,  9,  Upov  Be 
Uaai(f)da<i  kt\.).  For  h  =  cr  in  Laconia,  cp.  Uohot^di't 
(CoUitz-Bechtel,  4592),  eVo/r/he  (o/>.  at.  4419),  AiVr/lua?  {r/>. 
cit.  4422). 

L.  2.  uve<TT]K€,  Doric  for  dv^Orjtce,  found  also  at  Sparta  (Collitz- 
Hechtel,  4500,  4504). 

On  the  importance  of  this  inscription  as  bearing  on  the  cult  and 
oracle  of  Ino-Pasiphae  near  Thalamae,  see  above  p.  161. 

16.  Do.  :  Inscr.  on  tt/^o?  found  N.  of  the  large  fountain,  103  m. 
in  diameter,  \6j  m.  deep,  58  m.  across  the  mouth:  letters  025  m. 
cut  outside  of  mouth.        * 

epoerecopp^ 

17.  Do.:  Note  on  Le  Bas-Foucart,  No.  284.  This  inscription  on  the 
fragment  of  a  red  marble  stele,  over  the  door  of  the  Church  of  the 
EvayyeXiCTTpa  (lO  m.  by  40  m.  :  letters  "015  m.),  is  condemned  as  modern 
by  Le  Bas.  This  is  certainly  not  the  case  :  stelae  of  this  t\(>e  and 
material  are  elsewhere  used  in  Maina  for  re-erection  over  church  doors 
(cp.  above,  Nos.  i    and  2)  and  recut  with  a  Christian  cross. 

-  -  -  -  Ota  \a'ipe 

See  Le  Bas-Foucart,  loc.  cit.  a  1  w         -    ^ 

....  f/<(^o)[<r  yaip^Y 
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-dia  and  -deo<i  seem  to  form  the  last  two  syllables  of  proper  names. 
There  are  some  very  slight  traces  of  lettering  where  the  cross  has  been 
cut  over.  The  base  of  the  cross,  which  appears  to  have  been  double, 
has  been  cut  off. 

1 8.  Do.:  Note  on  Le  Bas-Foucart,  No.  282  (Collitz-Bechtel  4578; 
Petrides,  /'t2«^(3ra  xix.  (1869),  p.  435) :  outside  Church  of  "A7.  Vempyiof;. 

In  1.  I  Le  Bas  read  'Avrafievr},  Petrides  'Avca/jiivri :  in  Collitz-Bechtel 
the  latter  is  adopted  on  the  ground  that  '  'Avra/jLevri  ist  kein  Name ' : 
the  third  letter,  however,  is  certainly  T. 

19.  Do.:  At  large  spring,  brought  with  No.  18  from  neighbouring 
ruins  of  Church  of  "A7.  "ZrpaTrjyo'i,  a  few  yards  N.  of  the  old  school- 
house  where  No.  14  lies.  Massive  marble  block  I'^J  m.  long,  73  m.  high, 
•73  m.  deep.  The  block  is  complete  ;  it  is  finished  off  on  the  left,  but 
probably  had  a  similar  block  adjoining  on  the  right.  The  sockets  show 
that  it  held  two  standing  figures :  under  the  right  is  inscr.  given  below 
(length  of  line  '43  m.  :  letters  -03  m.),  under  the  left  are  traces  of  a 
second  inscr.,  purposely  erased  (only  a  final  N  remains),  of  four  or  five 
lines  (length  of  line  '68  m.). 

Aytd  kpAT  o  PXkXICA 
/^  KtMAPKOKAYPHAION 
P    1/ ANTcuNeiNONCeBA 
'^    CTONHHoAICHeAAA 
M^TCUN  E  TT  iMe  AHcAAAe 

Noythckatackcyhckai 

^N[ACTAC€    cJbcAAMo 
i^PA3  P  Yc  T  O  Y  K  P AT  uJ  N  or 

ToYiepewc 

AvTOKpdropa    Kaicra- 
pa    M.dpKOV    Avpr]\iov 
' AvTcorelvov   'S.e/Ba- 
(TTOV    rj    7ro\t9    >7    @aXa- 
fiuTcov,    eTTifieXTjaafie- 
vov    T^9    Kara<TKevrj<i    kuI 
dva(TTdaew<i    Aafio- 
KpdTOV<i    TOV     KpdT(i)vo<; 
roil    t'epe'tuv. 
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This  base  must  have  held  statues  ofCaracalla  and  Geta  :  for  the  title 
AvTOK.  KalcT.  M.  \vptj\.  'AuToyf.  Se/9.  is  applied  to  the  former  in  C.I.G. 
1075,  1 185,  1216,  add.  21400^,  258i,add.  3882^:  Latyschev,  Inscr.  Pont.  Eux. 
ii.  34:  Sitzb.  d.  h.  Bayer.  Akad.  1888,  p.  317.  The  erased  inscr.  must  have 
been  in  honour  of  Geta.  The  base  was  therefore  set  up  during  the  joint 
reign  of  Caracalla  and  Geta,  i.e.  between  F'eb.  211  and  the  end  of 
Feb.  212  :  and  the  erasure  must  have  been  made  probably  before  the  end 
of  212    A.I). 

20.  Note  on  Le  Bas-Foucart  281  and  281  b.  This  stone  is  now 
built  into  a  shop  a  few  yards  S.  of  the  large  spring.  It  contains  three 
inscriptions  : — 

(o)   Le  Bas-Foucart  281.     In  I.  9  the  reading  should  be  h>KTi)aiv  not 

(/8)  Fragment  of  irpo^euia  inscription. 

(7)  Le  Bas-Foucart    281   b    (Wide,    Lakonische   KuUe,    p.    314    note; 
Ziebarth,  Griech.   Vereinsweseti,  p.  65). 

L.  I.      irpoTCva-iTeuopTOf    cp.     UporouiKia    {Ath.    Mitt.    ii.    p.    37 1,      ^o. 
171)  and  X\poT(ryivr]<;  (M.  N.  Tod,  Sparta  Catalogue,  No.  5    3). 
both  from  Sparta. 
The    following    corrections    in    Le  Bas-Foucart's    text    must  also    be 
made : — 

L.  2.       N€CKr](f)6pou  Tov  M.dpKOU  for    NlKr](f>6pOV    TOV  Mt'[«]«ou. 

L.  6.      Xoi}aifio<;   N eiK[o]KpaTi{S)[a]   for   Zoo-t/xo?   N<[«o]3a[/i]tSa. 

L.  7.     EYAAM0^3NEIK for  EuSa/xo?  ' Apt ik\€[ov<;].     We  may 

perhaps  transcribe  blv8a/j.o<;  {KvSdp,nv)  NetAf[t'a],  though  the 
omission  of  tov  before  NetA:[t'a]  is  unusual  :  it  is  perhaps 
due  here  to  want  of  space. 

L.  9.      'At/€iAfr/To<?   HANI ,    e.g.    Uav{K)[paTi8a]    for    'Avei'^r/ro?   l3' 

TOO     NlKUTa. 

The  last  line  has  now  disappeared  except  for  some  traces  of  lettering 
towards  the  end. 

21.  Levctro  (Leuctra),  in  house  near  ska/a,  stele  of  red  marble. 
•61  m.  X30  m. :  letters  008.  The  stone  is  entire  except  at  the  right  hand  top 
corner,  but  the  surface  of  the  upper  part  of  it  is  very  badly  damaged  and 
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in  many  places  no  trace  of  lettering  remains.     At  the  foot  is  a  projection  for 
insertion  into  a  socket. 


KAIAYTrk.  5 

CToiCNorroICo  CAI 
A  TACAC       4iCAoYCA 
oN^KPlNArJKA©Jl.C 
ATlCTA^AoseTAinO 
€rrANr€PHNAMrPoz€NoYC€lM€?-'KAl€T€P  10 

tTACTACnoA€ACTJirr6PHfJArMKAr<Api 
AM-€NoKA€     A   <l>IAANAlTTpoAAloYCKA| 
TAP  +  6IHAYTo|CAT€A€lA^KAl€ICArorJTo| 

AirAC€NKTHClHl     MOIKIACKAITAAOIPATI  I  ■; 

|A0CAKA|TO|CAAAOlcrPo:=6N0|CAYTolf^  ^ 

6PI<P|AiVN(,,A^TANnpoHer|;ir^CKTo|€po;ToY 
N+AoNoCrPAtAlA^KAIAr^TirPAtor^TA     npc 
NlACKAlATTOCTOAAir.       1  r^AT  tHA  20 

OAir>'x^N»rTnoAAiAfs(KAiToy  c^^opYccn 

ArTA4>Hf€ICToi€Por'ToYTTO  C|AANocT 

AkpAi 

['ETrJetS^ 


eva 

Kal  avTto 


Tot?  vo/jLoi<;  oaa 
airdaa'i  ht.i\<o>va a\y^ 
ov  (EKpivav  Ka6co<; 
driaTa.  'ESo^e  rdi  tto- 
[X.]et  Tbiv  Teprjvtofi  ti po^evov<;  elfiev  Kal  evep-  lO 

[7]€Ta?  ra^  TroXftw?  rcoy  Veprjvwv  NiKavSpi- 
[B](a)v,  B,€V0K\€[i8](a)[v],  ^cXcova  'l7nroXaiov<;,  koI 
[y\'K)dpx^''^-'  avTol<;  dreXecav  kuI  €lcray6vToi[<;] 
[/ta]i  i^ay6vT0i<;  Kal  dcrvXiav  Kal  €7nvo/j,iav 
[/c]at  yd<;  'ivKTrjcriv  (Ka)l  olKca<;  Kal  rd  Xonrdri-  15 

[fi]<a  oaa  Kal  rol<i  dWoLt  irpo^evoi^,  avTol<i  T[e] 
[«](a)i  iKy6voi<;'  dvaypdyfrat  {B)e  tov<;  i(f>6pov<;  tou[<?] 
[7r]ept  ^iXcoviSav  rdv  irpo^evlav  et?  ro  Upov  tov 
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[M](a);^<ioi'0?,  ypii-^{a)i  Bi  Kal  uuTiypa(f)ov  t«[?]  irp{o)- 
[fe]i'('a?  Kai  utrocmlXai  'y( p)\^('i\(ji)p.a(T  [a  7ro]Ti  Ta[»']      20 
[ttJoXu'  tmv  '\Tr-TTo\a  1(1)1'  kcu  Tou<f  t'0o/J  o  U-;  t7r[t  T^] 
[iivY,a)ypa(^i]i  et?  to  lepuv  rou  1  Inm^r/j'ov  T[oi}  e'J- 
[ttI]  UKptoi. 

Mr.  Tod  sciuls  mt'  a  few  .uidition.il  letters  for  line  I  (about  two- 
thirds  of  \va\'  throij^h\  v  ol  SiKaaTa[i],  which  arc  important  as  indi- 
catin;4  the  services  for  which  the  irpn^ei'ia  was  granted. 

For  the  site  of  Gerenia  see  above,  p.  161  :  for  conjectures  as  to 
that  of  Hippola  see  Mr.  I'Vazer's  note  iii/  I'aus.  iii.  25,  (j.  That  at  the  date 
of  this  inscription  both  of  these  cities  were  members  of  the  Kleuthero- 
laconian  Leaijue  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  cop)-  of  the  inscrii)tion  is  to 
be  set  up  at  the  temjile  of  Taenarian  I'oscidon,  the  meeting  place  of  the 
League.  According  to  Pausanias  {/of.  cit.)  Hippola  was  in  ruins  in  hisda\-, 
hence  it  is  iiot  included  in  the  list  of  l-'leuthero-laconian  cities  which  he 
gives  (iii.  21.  7). 

It  is  interesting  to  find  the  temple  of  Machaon  indicated  as  the 
principal  shrine  of  Gerenia,  since  it  is  also  mentioned  as  such  b\-  rau.">  (iii. 
26,  7).  Strabo  (viii.  4,  4)  refers  to  the  Temple  of  Triccaean  .Asclepius 
there,  which  seems  to  show  that  Asclepius  and  Machaon  were  worshipped 
together. 

L.  7.       hik\ovaa\i'\  seems   to  be   an  error    for  ^<t\i'cro[/']   "  put  an  cwii 

to  '  or  '  reconciled.' 
L.  19.     ypuyjfai  written  FPAS^A'  by  error  of  lapidary. 
L.  21.     The  second  o  of  e(p6pou^  omitted  by  error  of  lapidary. 
L.  22.     The  second  A  o(  avaypa(f)i'}i  was  written  A  and  never  crossed. 
L.  23.     The  more  usual  formula  for   Taenarian    Toseidon   seems  {o  be 
6  e-TTi  Taivdpo)  (Collitz-BechteP  4593,  4594)- 

22.  Do.:  Now  in  G\thei<>n  Mu->eum.  Small  base,  two  sides  ol 
wliicii  have  similar  wreath  and  inscr.,    iS  m.  x   1  1  m.  :   letters  01  m. 

riPKAAeCiJ  {'V)ti3{epio<i)  K\(au8(o<r)  Acw- 

NIAACYoC  iiSas;  j''09 

AIKAHn  '\<TK\i)7r[iai]. 

For  the  important  cult  of  Asclepius  at  Leuctra,  see  I'aus.  iii.  26,  3. 
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23.  Kardamyle,  at  well  near  stream,  X.  of  lower  town.  Fragment  of 
white  marble  funeral  stele,  51  m.  X"45  m.,  thickness  "oS  m.,  sawn  off  at  the 
top  to  a  point  :  letters  04  m. 

Ta  z7Tl>t,  ['A](7)ao-f7r(7r)[o9] 


ZENOZ  Z  T 
TONYIONHF 


S.evoacTTlfiarov] 
TOP  vlov  rj(^p\ct}a]. 


All  the  letters  here  have  apices. 

For  the  double  a,  cp.  G.  Meyer,  Gricch.  Gram.,  p.  304  f,  and 
S.  Reinach,   Traiti'  d'Epigr.  Grccque,  p.  257  f. 

For  7)p&)a  of  deceased  persons  in  Laconia,  cp.  Collitz-Bechtel  4506 
4507,  and  M.  N.  Tod,  Sparta  Catalogue,  No.  589. 

24.  Talaiochora  (Abia),  built  into  7rup7o?  near  Church  of  the  Wava-^ia. 
Architectural  fragment  of  white  marble  from  tomb,  i  m.  high, -23  m.  broad, 
with  projecting  cornice  above  and  fluting  below  :  letters  "05  m. 

I    TP  A  TON  IK  DC  iX)'^P(^'^^v''X^^'i 

<APXinnAN  'ApxiTTirav 

APICTEATHN  "Apiarea  rrfv 

El    rONDN  e(K)yovov. 

There  seem  to  be  traces  of  lettering  on  the  cornice  above. 
The  name  'Aptcrrea?  recurs  at  Abia  {C.I.G.  1307). 


In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  warmest  thanks  to  Mr.  M.  N. 
Tod,  who  has  not  only  helped  me  in  the  elucidation  of  these  inscriptions, 
but  has  also  in  many  cases  examined  the  stones,  and  to  Dr.  Adolf  Wilhelm 
for  assisting  me  in  the  interpretation  of  No.  14, 
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II 

INSCKH'TIONS    from    GVTllKION    AMI    THK    N  KK  .  1 1  liOU  KHUOD.' 

lutrodnctioi. 

The  foIIowiiiL;  inscriptions  include  all  th(jse  in  G)'theion  and  tlie 
neighbourhood  which  either  have  never  been  published  or  have  alread)- 
appeared  but  require  some  correction.  A  large  number  of  those  published 
by  Le  Bas,  particularly  the  longest  of  them,  have  since  disappeared.  This 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  great  demand  for  building  material  which  the 
growth  of  the  modern  town  has  caused  in  recent  years. 

When  visited  by  Leake  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  little 
more  than  a  village  under  the  name  of  Marathonisi,  l>ing  along  the  foot 
of  the  hill  of  Kumaro.-  It  has  now  extended  both  up  the  face  of  the  hill 
and  to  the  N.,  where  it  is  already  beginning  to  cover  Palaeopolis,  the  site 
of  the  ancient  town.  The  result  lias  been  twofold.  In  the  first  place, 
every  available  stone  suitable  for  building  purposes  has  been  carried  off, 
and  little  remains  above  ground — the  theatre  excavated  by  Mr.  Skias  for 
the  Greek  Archaeological  Society  in  1S91  is  the  only  existing  building  of 
any  importance  now  visible.  Numerous  inscriptions  must  thus  have  been 
built  into  houses,  and  more  than  one  such  was  rediscovered  while  I  was 
at  Gytheion.^ 

Secondly,  another  effect  of  this  growth  has  been  an  extension  of  the 
town  up  the  valley  of  the  Gytheion  River,  where  now  runs  the  Sparta  road. 
This  was  evidently  also  the  line  of  an  ancient  road  which  was  lined  with 
tombs.  It  is  here  that  in  digging  for  the  foundations  of  new  houses 
numerous  inscribed  stelae  have  been  discovered,  and  this  fact  accounts 
for  the  number  of  funeral  inscriptions  in  this  paper. 

Unfortunately,  nothing  has  been  found  in  recent  years  which  can 
compare  in  interest  with  the  two  well-known  early  rock-cut  inscriptions  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Kumaro.     The  existing  inscriptions,  however,  are  numerous 

'  Nos.  1-5,  9,  10,  13-15  have  been  published  by  I'rofessor  J.  B.  I'alsourakos,  of  (iytheion, 
npa7/iaT«i'o  »«pl  ToC  apx^fo"  rwe«(oi/  (Athens  1902)  :  his  readings,  however,  require  correction  and  no 
restorations  are  given. 

"^  See  British  Admiralty  Chart  and  Map  in  I^  Bas,  Voyage  Anh.,  Itiiu'raire,  I'l.  26. 

*  E.g.  Le  Bas-Foucart  2346. 

N    2 
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enough  to  show  that  throut^hoiit  the  last   three  centuries  B.C.   and  the  first 
two  centuries  A.D.   Gytheion   still   retained  some   of  the   prosperity  which 
•  it  had  enjoyed  as  the  port  of  a  dominant  Greek  State. 

From  tJic   Toi<.'n  of  Gyt/icioti. 

I.  Gytheion  Theatre,  poros  block  built  into  the  foundations  of  the 
stage-buildinc^s, -92  m.  X  "32  m. :  letters  07  m.  in  1.  i,  •12  m.  in  1.  2;  they 
wore  filled  with  red  stucco. 

M      O      N       O       Z  [C-)eo^€/'o?  <t><X»/]/ioi'o? 

All  these  letters  have  apicrs. 

The  same  two  men  are  commemorated  in  an  honorary  inscr.  from 
Gytheion  (Collitz-lk^chtel  4567;  Le  l^as,  Rev.  Arch.  1845,  p.  207  ;  Le  l^as- 
Foucart  243)  as  having  repaired  tV  rwv  iSiayv  /Buov  to  lepov  to  toO  ' A7r6X\(ovo<; 
Tov  irorl  Tin  uyopdi,  o  kuI  ^]v  €k  7ra\aio)v  -y^povwv  KUTTjpetfXfxei'Ov  kt\.,  and  as 
ha-mivav  Ktii  e^ohov  p,€-/a\av  Troiovfieuui  €K  t(ov  l8iu>v  (Slwv  evexa  tov  koI  ra 
7rpo<?  TOi'9  Oeoixi  rtjpelv  SlKaia,  kul  rav  Ihlav  Tarpiha  e(f)  oaov  iv  8vi>aT(ot 
avpav^ew. 

This  fragment,  which  is  not  in  its  original  [position,  may  have  formed 
part  of  an  inscription  on  some  other  building  set  up  or  restored  by  Phile- 
mon and  Theoxenos.  Collitz-Bechtel  remark  of  the  honorary  inscr. :  '  Die 
Inschrift  gehort  in  die  vorsullanische  Zeit,'  and  our  fragment  is  probably 
of  about  the  same  date.  Some  time  probably  would  elapse  before  the 
material  of  one  structure  would  be  used  again  for  ar.other ;  this  confirms 
what  is  likcl}-  on  other  grounds,  \  iz.,  that  these  stage  buildings  were  not 
erected  till  well  into  the  Im[)erial  Epoch  (cp.  A.  X.  Skias  TipaKTCKo,  t/}? 
WpX-  'Kt.  1 89 1,  pp.  71  t(.). 

2.  G)theion  Museum:  bU)ck  of  coarse  bluish  marble,  '43  m.  X 
■51  m.,  broken  to  left  and  damaged  to  right,  though  the  edge  is  here 
preserved  ;  letters  035  m. 


jEA  JOIN/ 

2NIOY      ^  roNr 

EKTjnNlAlQN  k/ 
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(Hje(a)[t<f       A€<r]('rr)oii>(a')- 

[/<? ?    ATToWjiwli'/ou  [ai*T](6)f I']  (Tjoi'    J' [a]- 

[?   01'    Kai    rh     iiydXfiaTa]    tK    Ttur    iSt'tov     K(a)- 
[T€a-K€va<T€i:] 

L.  I.     Htah  S£aTrou'ai<;  sccins  tlic  in<»st   i)r('l)al>lc  restoration   aiid   fits 

the  space.     The  fourth  frai^nneiit  of  a    letter    is   certainly  tt. 

Heal  AecrTTuivai  is   used  nf  1  )eineter  and    Kore  ttJi^etlicr  (<\jf. 

Roehl,  I.Cj.A.  501).     For  worsliip  of  Denieter  at  Gytheioti. 

cp.  Paus.  iii.  21.7;  C'oUitz-Hechtel  4572,  and  perhaps  Lc  li.is- 

Foucart  240,  and  243  a,  1.  40. 
L.  2.     -(oi'i'ov  is  clearly  the  end  of  the  name  of  the  dedicator's  father. 

3.     Do.:     rough    column,  broken;    diainetcr     24    m.,    hciL;ht     20    m., 
etters  "Oi  m.  ;    found   on    the  top  of  the  Acropolis   Hill:  pnjbabl}- base  of 
statuette. 

A 

rOKOlNONT 
ZIAZTuuNIO 
roJTATHN  " 
5        TOJAZIOAO 
PITONOE 

OIAZONEY  N 

AflOAONTI 
Tuurr  ITH 

'AlyaOfj  Tv-)(T].] 

TO  KOIVOV  t[&)J' -  -  AiOff]- 

(TLaaTOiv  '\o\l3dKy(oi'  -  -  -  -  rijv  a^(o\o]- 

yo)TdTr}v - 

5  TO)  d^ioXolycoTUTco  -----  TTy?  7re]- 

pl  TO/'  (")t[oj'  evcre^^ia^  Kai  t*}?  Trpo-;  toi'] 
diaaov  ei'[/'0('a<?  iveKu  KaTa^tav  xdfii]t' 

a7ro8oi'T(e  i[«f  ] -....-- 

to)  (eVlt  Tfj[<i  '  \fci  oTTuXeu}^  lepoS?] 

An  inscr.  in  honour  of  a  lad)-,  whose  name  is  lost,  sol  up  b>-  a 
religious  society  for  the  cult  of  Dionysus,  of  which  she  was  a  bene- 
factress. 
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L.  2.  [Aiovv]aiaaTa}v,  the  kolvov  uas  in  honour  of  a  male  deity 
{rov  ®€[ov\  1.  6),  and  Dionysus  is  the  only  god  whose  votaries 
are  denoted  in  inscriptions  by  a  word  ending  in  -criaaToyv. 

L.  3.     'lo[/3dicx(ov],  which  seenns  the  most  probable  reading,  confirms 
[Aiovv](Tia(TTa)v.     '\6^aK-)(0L    occurs    elsewhere    in    an    inscr. 
found  by  Dr.  Dorpfeld  between  the  Pnyx   and  Areopagus, 
published  by  Dr.  S.  Wide  {At/i.  Mitt.  1894,  pp.  248  ff.). 
•  L.  $.     The  Doric  genitive  is  noticeable  :  such  lapses  into  dialect  are 

not  rare  in  Laconian  inscriptions. 

L  7.  ^KaTa^iav  %a/3t]j/  d7ro8oi'T(e)[<f],  cp.  KaTa^ia<;  ■)(dpiTa<;  cnroBiSovre^ 
{I.G.  xii.  I,  155  <^>  ^0  ^ri^  \dpi.Ta<i  diTohLhovai  KaTa^i'a<i 
(Dittenb.  Sj'//r  187,  1.  44). 

On  this  class  of  inscriptions  see  E.  Ziebarth,  Das  Gricch.  Vereins- 
ivescii,  pp.  33-69.  They  occur  frequently  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  Islands^ 
but  are  rare  in  Greece  itself  except  at  Athens.  Societies  for  Diony- 
sus-cult are  found  at  Rhodes  {I.G.  xii.  i,  155),  Lindus  {ib.  937), 
Magnesia  ad  Maeandrum  {B.C.H.  1893,  p.  32),  Perinthus  (Dumont,  Inscr. 
de  la  Thrace,  72  c);  also  at  Athens  {I.G.  iii.  1337,  ii.  pt.  5,  623  d,  and  see 
above). 

It  is  noteworthy  that  dedications  in  honour  of  ladies  are  particularly 
common  at  Gytheion. 

4.  Do.  :  fragment  of  white  marble,  broken  on  all  sides  :  measuring  in 
height  •13  m.,  in  length  06  m.,  letters  025  m. 

\0N 
1NA 

_h^l^ 

"FT 

5.  Do. :  sphere  of  coarse  marble  from  Acropolis  Hill  ;  diameter 
•15  m.  :  letters  "02  m. 

Perhaps  a  weight  =  100  minas. 

6.  Gytheion  :  found  in  digging  foundations  of  shop  of  Aa(7Kdpr]<;,  on 
the  Sparta  road,  where  inscr.  still  lies.  Thin  slab  of  white  marble, 
•23  m.  X  29  m.,  with  irregular  edge  ;  letters,  which  are  very   uneven,  about 
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017  m.      Published   by  Coiulolcoii  (R./i.C  1904,  \).  2),  who,  however,  i^ivc-^ 
the  inscription  in  minuscules  onl)-. 

x.nP7UNnXHaa:)^MYNQMeN0l 

BNHCKDrENENnEA^rElB^^        ^^^,^ 
KMMDlTYMBC3NETEYlEN^^EAt£tX 

Al  CAE  KATP  I  Ch  E  AYWIH  CAE  E  T  E  VJ  N 

ENi>^YTOY 

E\Xj;i/«i)I'  7rpofia^ovvT€<;  ' \dy]vatcou  7ro\€pLt}Td<; 
vavai  T€  Kal  Tre^oij'  7rXrjdo<;  ufivvo/xepoi 
di'tjaKo/iev  €v  TreXdyeL  ^ap^apiKol<;  ^i<p€aii>' 
Kai  p.01  TVjx^ov  €T€v^€v  uSeX(f>€6<;,  el/j.1  B'eir'  u<f>pu  (sic) 
5   Bl<;  ?>eKa  Tph  Se  8vu>  ^>;cra?  irecov  iviavrov  (sic). 

Carelessness  of  the  lapidary  may  account  for  the  wrong  spellin'^  of 
a(f>pov  and  iinavTov<i  in  lines  4  and  5.  L.  i  imitates  an  epigram,  npiiJ 
Lycurg.  Leocr.  1 1 1  {Or.  An.  cd.  Bckkcr,  vol.  iii.  p.  268),  attributed  to 
Simonldes  {Poetae  Lyrici,  cd.  Bcrgk.,^  vol  iii.  p.  449),  'RW-qvutv  irpo- 
fiaxovvTCf;  'Adyjvaloi  Mapadcovt.  This  seems  to  show  that  'EXX.  irpofi.  '\ff. 
go  together,  and  ttoX.  is  governed  by  ('tp.vv.,  unless,  indeed,  it  is  a  mistake 
of  the  lapidary  for  TroXe/jLioTai. 

The  forms  of  the  letters  are  very  late.  It  may  therefore  be  a  late 
copy  of  an  earlier  inscription  :  or  else  it  may  refer  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Goths  by  land  and  sea  at  Athens  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  A.n. 
(///>/.  Ai^^.  xxiii.  13,  Orosius,  vii.  42  :  see  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  ed.  Hury, 
i.  pp.  256-257). 

7.  Gytheion  Museum:  top  of  stele  of  white  marble,  21  m.  x  '24  m. : 
letters  "04  m. 

XAIl  x-K*] 

C  UU  T  H  Sa)T(i7)[pt;^09  .'J 
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8.  Do.:  top  of  grave-stele  of  white  marble,  found  in  digcjing  the 
foundations  of  a  house  on  the  Sparta  road,  opposite  the  Church  of  Hagia 
Triada.  The  apex  is  elaborate!}'  ornamented  with  acanthus  leaves.  Two 
sides,  measuring  respectively  27  m.  x  12  m.  and  '24  m.  x  12  m.,  are 
inscribed  :  letters  '03  m. 

ITANBHPI    -      W?SirOrLHOT£  Uau0^jpl^      UpcoToyevov<; 

XAIPE  OYfATHP?)  x«^P^  evydrvp. 

The  name  llai'0i]pi^  appears  not  to  occur  elsewhere  :  but  nuv6r]po'i 
{C.I.G.  1279),  Hai^^/ypa?  (//^)  and  WavQ^piaKo^  {C./.G.  1 278)  are  found  at 
Sparta. 

9.  Do.  :  fragment  of  white  marble  (jf  architectural  form  with  trigl}ph 
above,  •32  m.  x  '41  m. :  letters  -035  m. 

AFIAA^  X/  [?  ^apLOK]\elha,  X(a)[p/^€re  ?-] 

XAIFE'  x«'>(r)[4 

10.  Do. :  fragment  of  tomb  inscription  found  near  the  rock  of 
ne\e«»?To',  '12  m.   x     15  m. :   letters  '025  m. 

GEO^  H6d(3)[oT09  ? ] 

lATPOI  iarpo^    [ rf]}] 

EAYTO  kavTO^i)    'yvvaiKi}^ 

The  first  line  probably  contained  the  name  and  patronymic  of  the 
person  who  set  up  the  stone,  the  second  line  his  profession  and  the 
name  of  the  person  commemorated,  the  last  line  a  statement  of  their 
relationship. 

11.  Do.:  slab  of  white  marble  built  into  winepress  in  vine)-ard 
immediately  E.  of  the  theatre  :  letters  '03  m. 

OrENOYC                                                   -  .  -  -  oyevov^ 
AAOY  "^01' 

12.  Do.:  outside  Church  of  Mag.  Demetrios.  Le  Has-Foucart  Xo. 
245.     The  f(jllowing  corrections  should  be  made: — 
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L.  3.  L.H.-F.  reafi  AZIOAOrWTAW,  the  stone  reads  .  .  .  f+j. 

I-     5 AMINAIOY,  AMINAIOY. 

I-  9 ZENAPXIAA,  „        ,.  ..       ZENAPXIAA. 

L-  •-•       .,  .,  AnOA*l^,  AnOAA0LN'o\ 

(Le  Has-Foucart  No.  243  is  also  now  built  int(j  the  S.  wall  of  this 
Church.) 

13  Gytheioii  :  outside  the  Kofiapxelou.  Block  of  white  marble 
•57  m,   X    66  m.  :   letters  04  m.      Published   by  Mr.   A.  N.  Skias.  'E0.    ApX- 

1892,  pp.  193  f.  No.  4. 

K  A  I    Z  A  P  O  Z  Kai'aapo, 

HPOAlZAnOl^  ATAZ  n  -^oXk;  uTroKaTaaln}]- 

Y./\N  TA  M  E  TATOYFIA  o-«''Ta  f^^ra  rov  Tra[Tpo?] 

THNAPXAIA''  rii,'  apxaiaii')  [jroXiTeiav?] 

L.  I.  Skias  reads  _i  ,}<  \K  :  Ka/o-apo?  is  certain  ;  the  letters  before 
it  are  lost. 

L.  2.     Skias    restores   aTroKaTaa-[Ta0ecaa] [tov    Selva],  which    is 

too  long  and  does  not  fit  the  -aavra  of  I.  3  :  aTroKaTaa[Ti}]- 
(Tavra  (=■  having  completely  re-established,  cjx  aTroKaTecmjat 
rav  TTUTpiov  TToXiTeiav,  in  Decree  of  Byzantium,  <i/>/i(/ 
Demosth.  xviii.  112)  seems  more  satisfactory. 

The  inscription  is  perhaps  in  honour  of  the  Kmperor  Tiberius,  who 
is  not  otherwise  repre.sented  among  honorary  inscriptions  to  emperors 
found  at  Gytheion.  The  first  part  would  have  consisted  of  his  titles,  and 
('iTroKaTaa-TijcravTa  kt\.  would  refer  to  the  (privileges  bestowed  b\'  his 
adoptive  father  Augustus  upon  the  Kleuthero-laconian  League  ( I'aus.  iii. 
21,  6  ;  cp.  Mommsen,  Provinces  of  the  Rotn.  Emf>.  i.  p.  260). 

14.  Gytheion  Museum.  Skias,  /oc.  cit  p.  196  i^.  No.  7.  This 
inscription,  which  was  only  lately  removed  to  the  Museum,  has  suffered 
severely  since  Mr.  Skias  saw  it,  having  been  used  as  a  doorstep:  a  sijuec/c 
showed  nothing.  The  copy  here  given  will  be  found  in  some  cases  to 
support,  in  others  to  supplement,  Mr.  Skias'  reading.  The  inscription 
consists  of  four  separate  poems  all  in  mernor)'  of  the  bo\-  .\ttalus  :  the 
divisions  are  marked  in  the  margin  of  the  stone. 
1   3 
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(a)   Trevre  fxe  koI  heK    irwv  6  /3apv<i  fi^TO<i  ri{p)7raa€  {Moip)(oi/, 

"ArroXe,  (r€fivoTdTr]<i  ytir^r/Jo?  ,^  _  ^  ^  j/?- 
Tov  (TO(f)tav  aaKovvra  ^_^w  _^v^ 

'' ArraXov  evfioipo)  'xprjadfievov  (/i)o[pt]o[>, 
To(Lyap)  firj  Xvirelarde  ^_w^ w 5. 

ei  (f)i\oi>  ecrrl  deol^  6^[v]v  {e)-)(^eLv  {da)vaTov. 

(/3)  "AxTaXof  evddK  €^r]j3o<;  err]  (^)>'jcr[a<;]  8e«[a]7rei'Te 
Kelrai  t7]v  Moucrwi/  _  ^  ^  _  ao(f>ir)v. 
TOVTO  Se  Svartjvotaiv  iv  dvd p<i>'iT\^oL\cr{t)v  e'[8]e[i^]6J/ 

OvijaKtov,  ox?  (a7)a^(o)i/  Tray  [o]X,t70T^p6i/ioi/.  lO 

(7)  "AttuXov  dK/jLd^[o]vTa  Ka[X]o(y  «)a(t)  'x^prjaTov  €<f)r]^ov 
rjpTra^ev  Tw^ivrj  fxolpa  Trpo?  ddavdrov;, 
ovTTO)  76i'cra/i[ey]oi'  v^  s^  _  ^  ^  <r[i'i/]  Be  yovevaiv 
^7]crav6'  ^XiKcrjv  [?  conj.  eh  SeKairevTaeTr}.] 
6  'xpovof;  di'dp(07rot,<;  ^w_^w_v^v^ 15 

{B)    '^acpoi^i  0)  irapoBiTa  ^-^^ ^ 

"ArraXo?,  ov  (B)aiiJ,cov  ijpTraa-e  _  ^  >^  _ 

dWa  irarpo^;  ^  .^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  -^  ^ 

firjrpo^  Se^w ^  ^  -  ^  tu^t;?.  20 

I'jXiKiTjv,  fidde,  XoiTTOv  eroiv  dvy']aKW  BeKydirevre^ 
rrf^  aperrfi;  iXOoov  t^[<?]  fjLe'y(d)[X]r}'i  eV  aA:(/Li)[j;V]. 

15.  Do.:  fragment  of  grave  stele,  broken  off  at  the  top,  measuring 
•46  m.  X  '43  m.  :  letters  035  m.  Published  by  A.  N.  Skias,  /oc.  ctt. 
p.  203,  No.  10. 


/  nvjkAGIZ^Av  (r\  ['f"'  ^XiXoyxeiBa 


Mr.  Skias  reads  l"^CKA€IAA,  which  certainly  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
stone,  and  restores  [Belva  koL  \  'Ni]{Ko)KXeiBa  |  ;)^;at'p6Te.     The  above  seems 
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the  most  probable  restoration.  At  each  side  of  the  inscription  is 
eiif^ravcd  a  curious  and  vcr)'  r(Hi.Ljh  representation,  a  »})arently  of  a 
funeral  stele. 

From  tJie  Neighhouyliood  of  Gythcioti. 

16  Near  Mavrovouiii,  2\  kilometres  .south-west  of  Gythcion  :  fraj^- 
ment  of  the  white  marble  cornice  of  a  tomb  built  into  the  stejjs  in  front  of 
the  house  of  NiayyupaKot;,    65  m.   X     14  m.  :   letters  •03. 

HPIAANOCKAAAIOnHTHIAI/ 

'\\pi8av6<i  KaWioTTt)  rfi  ISi(a)  [ffvyarpL  or  yvvaiKi\. 

'HptSafo?  is  found  as  a  proper  name  on  coins  of  Chios  {Brit.  Mus. 
Cat.  of  Coins,  Ionia,  etc.,  |).   331-2). 

17.  Near  village  of  Chosiari  (the  later  city  of  Las),  9  kilometres 
south-west  of  Gytheion,  at  the  well  of  Baat'Xeto?  'LivyoXa-ruKo^; :  two  frag- 
ments of  a  grave  inscription,  (i)  with  Afo/fX»}<?,  '32  m.  by    17  m.  ;   (2)  with 

the  rest  of  the  in-scription,  r3 1  m.  by    17  m.,  joined   with  a  ( '  shaped 

clamp.     The  letters  measure  "035  m. 

AIOKAH^   EYAAMIAAC       K//vHPATOS: 

lEPO^XAlPE  KAEAPXOCEI 

A(o/c\)7?  EuSa/it'Sa?      K[a\]>/paTO<? 

i€p6<;  x^^P^  KXt'ap^o?  E 

The  third  name  in  the  first  line  appears  to  be  Ka\»;paTo<?,  a  name  nut 
otherwise  found  ;  but  the  form  ^\hXi']paTo<;  occurs  {/.G.  ii.  iOj>^)- 
'\€p6<;  of  the  deceased  is  found  elsewhere  in  Laconia  (Collitz-Bechtcl. 
4580,  at  I'yrrhichus  ;    4582,  at  Teuthrone). 

18.  Village  of  Chosiari,  at  a  small  khani  on  the  site  of  Las,  8  kilo- 
metres south-west  of  Gytheion  :  fragment  of  white  marble  tomb-inscrip- 
tion,  73    m.  by  09  m.  :   letters  "03  m. 

NE  XAIPEOETH  a>  -  -  V,  x^'^p^  ^-rn 

19.  Levetsova,  18  kilometres  north-east  of  Gytheion:  inscription  t>n 
Dioscuri  relief  built   into  village  fountain.    The  first  line  only  is  published 
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hy    Dressel     and     Milchhoefer,     Athen.    Mitt.    ii.    p.     389    (after     Ross, 
Konigsreisen,  ii.  p.  242),  the  first  two  lines  in  C.I.L.  iii.  493. 

DIIS  •  CASTORI  •  ET  •  POLLVCI  •  SACRV[M] 

DOMVS  •  AVGVSTI  •  DISPENSATOR 

DEBIT  •  ET  •  DEDICAVIT 

I  wish  most  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  generous  assistance  of  my 
friend  Mr.  M.  N.  Tod  in  the  elucidation  of  these  inscriptions,  and  to 
thank  Prof.  Patsourakos  of  Gytheion  for  pointing  out  numerous  inscrip- 
tions and  giving  me  every  facility  in  the  Museum  under  his  charge. 

Edward  S.  Forstek. 


Additional  Note  on  Inscription  No.  15  from  Koutiphari. 
{^See  page  173  above.) 

I  have  just  received  impressions  of  the  whole  of  this  inscription  from 
Mr.  Bosanquet,  who  has  had  it  removed  from  the  window-sill  of  the 
schoolhouse. 

NlKoS©ENlAA?TAlPAHlc(>AI  NiKoa6€viBa<;  rdi  Ilahc<f)dc 

PEPofslTEYnN  A  N  EC  HKE  yepovrevcai/  di/ea-r)Ke 

AYToCTEKAIIloTnrATPoin  atrro?  re  koI  ho  tw  traTpo^  ir- 

ATHPNIKOCQENIAACPPOBEIP  arr^p  ^iKoadevlha^,  irpo^eiir- 

b    AHACTACinPoTANAPIANCY  aha«?  Ta(9)  o-tw  ttot'  ai/S/JtW  o-y- 

NEc|)OPEYoNTAANI    TAMEN  ve<f)op€vovTa  dvi[cr]Tdfi€p 

NIKo^GENIAANE    THII    Pnill  NiKoadeviSau  €[v]t(oi  l[€]pa>i  h- 

oNKAItVNKAAniXPHCTAI  ov  xal  <rvv  koXcoi  ^prja-rdi. 

L.  4.   IIpo/SetTraha?  =  7rpoF€nrd(Ta<i  =  Trpoenrdar)';. 
L.  5.  TACin  is  perhaps  a  mistake  of  the  lapidary  for  TACCin  =  Ta9 
aiS)  =  Trj(i  deov. 
PoTAN APIAN  presents  considerable  difficulty:  it  may  possibly 

=  7rpo<?  dvhpeiav  used  adverbially  =  dvBpeiax;. 
dvKTTdfxev   must    be   a    Doric    present    infin.    act.   of    dvianj/ii, 
depending  on  Trpoenrda-rjf;. 
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L.  7.  ^pijaTui  must  be  fur  xpi^arrfi,  ^ind  coinc  from  ^ptjarTrjii,  a  Sjx.'akcr 
of  oracles.  If,  as  seems  probable,  we  have  the  whole  inscrip- 
tion, it  is  (iiftlciilt  to  see  what  is  the  construction  of  hui*  ; 
l>erhaps  the  wiiole  |)hrase  is  some  local  formula. 

1  have  aj^ain  to  thank  Mr.  Tod  for  his  kind  assistance. 

a.  s.  F. 

.1//I'  12, 1905. 


THE    MONASTERY   OF    DAOU. 


In  the  last  volume  of  the  Annual  Mr.  Heaton  Comyn  published  a 
description  and  drawings  of  this  ruined  monastery,  which  lies  hidden 
away  among  the  woods  on  one  of  the  south-eastern  spurs  of  Mount 
Pentelicus.  It  seems  worth  while  to  add  what  little  is  known  of  its 
history,  and  also  some  notes  on  its  construction.  For  the  latter  I  have 
to  thank  Mr.  Pieter  Rodeck,  whose  extensive  knowledge  of  Byzantine 
churches  enables  him  to  speak  with  authority. 

From  a  cn^iXKiov  of  Timotheus,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  dated 
1614,  it  appears  that  the  monastery  was  entitled  77  travponr-q'^LaKr]  Movrf 
Tov  YiavTOLi^dropo^  ^wrr)po<i  XpicrTov  Trj<i  Taw,  and  that  it  had  been 
rebuilt  some  years  before  in  the  time  of  Jeremias  II,  whose  Patriarchate 
began  in  1572.^  Presumably  the  tower  at  the  south  end  of  the  church 
was  added  at  this  time.  But  the  expression  used,  dvrjyeipav  eV  ^ddpoiv, 
implies  something  more,  perhaps  the  rebuilding  of  the  body  of  the  church. 
In  any  case  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  domes  of  the  existing  church 
are  not  contemporary  with  the  main  structure.  On  this  point  Mr.  Rodeck 
writes :  '  The  cylindrical  portion  intervening  between  the  hemisphere  of 
the  main  dome  and  the  circular  string-course,  and  the  angle-domes  pro- 
truding through  the  roof,  are  characteristics  of  late  Byzantine  work,  and 
may  perhaps  date  from  a  more  or  less  extensive  reconstruction.'  On 
the  other  hand  the  ground-plan,  as  Dr.  Lampakes  long  ago  pointed  out,^ 
seems  to  date  from  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century. 

'  The  main  distinguishing  feature  of  the  church,'  Mr.  Rodeck  continues, 
•  is  the  hexagonal  instead  of  octagonal  system  of  arches  leading  up  to  the 
dome,  which  preclude  the  possibility  of  having  north  and    south   arches 

1  The  documents  relating  to  Daou  are  published  by  Mr.  D.  G.  Kambouroglou  in  his  Vlvtifieia. 
TTis  'IffTopias  ruv  'M-nvaiwv,  i.  l86  and  ii.  49,  and  in  his  'laropia  rui-  'A0r]valwv,  i.  380. 

2  AfKriov   rris   XptartayiKVS   'Apxa^oKoyiicris  'Eratpdas,    ii.    (1892 -4),    23-27.       Compare    his 
M^moires  sur  les  AntiquiUs  chr^ier.nes  de  la  Grke  (Athens,  1902),  pp.  37,  38. 
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corresponding  to  the  east  and  west  arches  or  vaults  of  the  Naos,  thus 
destroying;  the  cruciform  system  found  in  the  other  churches  of  the 
Commenian  group.  This,  dcnibtless,  was  considered  by  the  Hyzantinc 
builders  an  objection  to  the  hexagonal  system,  and  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  this  form  of  construction  not  being  rejjeated  elsewhere.  This  objection 
would  not  be  felt  by  the  Turkish  builders  of  the  mosque  at  Cairo.' 

The  mosque  in  question  (F"ig.  i  in  Mr.  Comyn's  paper;  is  the  Garni'. 
el-Melekeh  Sofiya.  According  to  Baedeker's  Egypt,  p.  49,  it  was  bull 
in  1611. 

The  white  marble  columns  and  panels,  and  the  variegated  red  marble 
capitals  of  the  screen  (Fig.  2  in  Mr.  Comyn's  j)aper)  must  have  formcfi 
part  of  a  still  older  church,  but  it  is  possible  that  the)-  were  bnjught  from 
elsewhere.  The  oldest  elements  in  the  church  are  some  sculptured 
marble  stele-heads  built  into  the  face  of  the  tower,  derived  perhaps  from 
an  ancient  site  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  the  monaster)'.^  The  finial 
over  the  central  dome  is  a  marble  table-support  of  familiar  classical  t)-pe. 

The  destruction  of  the  monastery  by  pirates  is  placed  by  tradition 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  story  is  most  ^lUy 
related  by  Kambouroglou.'^ 

Daou  ma)'  be  reached  in  a  day's  excursion  from  Athens.  It  .ic- 
far  along  the  Marathon  road,  within  three  miles  of  the  eastern  shore  t)f 
Attica,  and  about  the  same  distance  north  of  the  hamlet  of  Tikermi. 
Thence  it  is  approached  by  a  footpath,  which  brings  one  in  forty  minutes 
to  the  little  church  of  ' X^^la  XlapaaKevi],  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later 
to  a  group  of  old  plane-trees  which  mark  the  confines  of  the  monaster)'. 
It  is  seldom  visited  now  except  by  shepherds  ;  but  traces  of  an  overgrown 
carriage-road  recall  the  period  when  Queen  Amalia  sometimes  had  her 
tent  pitched  here,  and  spent  a  long  summer  day  in  this  cool  retreat.^ 

This  note  must  not  end  without  a  word  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Alexander 
Skouses,  lately  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Athens,  who  was  so  kind 
as  to  put  the  farmhouse  on  his  Pikermi  estate  at  Mr.  Comyn's  disjxjsai. 
and  thus  provided  him  with  a  convenient  base  of  operations. 

'  Compare  Milchhofer,  A'arlcn  tou  Attika,  Text,  vi.  p.  39. 

^  'Xaropla.  ruv  ' K^rfvalmv,  i.  p.  382. 

*  Sir  Thoin.-is  Wysc,  Impressions  of  C/<riv  (London,  1S71),  pp.  46-4S. 

R.  C.  H 


EXCAVATIONS  AT  PALAIKASTRO.  III. 

(Plate  IV.) 


ij  I.— Nomenclature. 


The  rapid  increase  of  our  knowlege  of  prehistoric  Aegean  antiquities 
has  inevitably  brought  with  it  the  necessity  for  repeated  amplification  of 
nomenclature.  In  Schliemann's  day,  and  for  some  time  after,  '  Mycenaean  ' 
seemed  easily  to  cover  the  field.  Presently  '  Proto-  and  Pre-Mycenaean  ' 
had  to  be  invented.  Until  lately  in  Crete  all  bronze-age  fabrics  were 
divided  (and  the  division  was  taken  as  chronological  as  well  as  according 
to  style),  into  Kamares  and  Mycenaean,  although  considerable  overlapping 
was  observed.  This  division,  though  roughly  not  untrue  of  the  bulk  of 
the  pottery,  is  now  found  to  be  too  general.  It  rested  on  the  fact  that 
the  earlier  fabrics  are  prevailing  light-on-dark,  the  later  dark-on-light, 
but  neglected  the  fact  that  the  two  styles  existed  side  by  side  from  the 
beginning,  and  that  their  succession  is  merely  a  succession  of  prominence 
rather  than  of  exclusive  existence.  Thus  these  terms  can  only  be  fitly 
used  to  describe  technique,  not  in  a  chronological  sense.  Finer  sub- 
divisions are  also  now  possible.  Dr.  Evans  has  introduced  for  this 
purpose  the  word  'Minoan'  and  its  divisions,  to  cover  all  the  Cretan 
bronze  age,  using  '  Middle  Minoan  '  to  cover  generally  the  '  Kamares 
period  '  and  '  late  Minoan  '  for  the  succeeding  '  Mycenaean  '  period  when 
dark-on-light  design  prevailed,  certain  considerations  of  script  being  taken 
into  account.  These  are  preceded  by  the  '  Early  Minoan,'  which  cover 
all  fabrics  between  the  Neolithic  and  the  '  Middle  Minoan,'  With  regard 
to  the  subdivisions  of  these  periods,  it  is  too  soon  to  speak  very  definitely 
of  the  divisions  of  the  Early  Minoan  at  Palaikastro,  though  this  year  has 
largely  increased  our  knowledge.     In   the  Middle   Minoan   period  we  can 
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rccoj^ni/c  clcarl)'  t\\  i>  wi-ll-ri-prf-cntcd  (li\i•^ic)ll•^.  Tlu-  fii^t  c()iP|)ri>>i"N  the 
fine  ware  from  the  ossuaries,  aiul  is  (lass  A  <>f  la>^t  gear's  report  />'..S..I. 
ix.  p.  301).  The  colours  used  are  white  and  red  :  the  dcsitjns  are  still 
stiff  and  cjuasi-j^^eometric,  and  no  naturalistic  decoration  is  \i-t  found 
The  second  division  of  this  period  covers  the  |)oorcr  ware  of  i  l.is--  H, 
which  was  shown  last  year  to  be  later  than  Class  A.  Now,  howe\er, 
deposits  in  the  town,  and  especially  the  one  from  ^20  described  below  in 
>5  5,  show  that  this  ware  of  Class  H  is  really  the  coarse  pottery  of  a 
period  whose  fine  ware  far  excels  Class  A.  The  fact  that  onl\'  the  coarser 
vases  were  found  in  the  cemeteries  shows  that  the  people  of  i'alaikastro. 
like  other  ancient  peoples,  discovered  that  it  was  ncjt  necessar)'  to  ijive  the 
dead  of  their  best.  To  this  second  division  belon;^s,  in  fact,  the  finest 
polychrome  light-on-dark  ware,  in  which  jellow  paint  i>  usefl  in  addition 
to  the  older  red  and  white,  and  the  finest  thin  egg-shell  ware.  Of  both 
of  these  this  year  we  found  fine  specimens.  The  designs  arc  now  free 
and  floral,  and  the  dark-on-light  st)'le  becomes  commoner.  From  its 
freer  character  the  cup  shown  in  />.S..l.  ix.  p.  305,  I'ig.  4,  No.  3,  should 
probably  be  placed  here.  Follow  ing  these  comes  a  st)-le,  represented  as 
yet  by  only  a  few  sherds,  clearly  earlier  than  the  Late  Mint^an,  and  yet 
later  than  the  finest  polychrome  ware  just  described.  It  marks  a  stage  in 
the  disappearance  of  the  polychrome  idea,  in  the  disappearance  of  the 
yellow  and  orange  tints  used  earlier  to  supplement  the  red  and  white, 
and  the  buff  ground  of  the  clay  is  seen  more  frequentl}*,  giving  the 
effect  of  a  dark -on-light  decoration.  These  three  periods  cover  the  ground 
of  Dr.  Evans'  Middle  Minoan,  and  we  ma\-  follow  him  in  calling  them 
Middle  Minoan  I.,  II.  and  III.  respectivel}-.  Although  the  decoration  of 
this  time  is  prevailingly  light-on-dark,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the 
essence  of  the  Middle  Minoan  st)le  is  the  use  of  poljxhrome  effects,  and 
it  is  this  that  distinguishes  it  from  the  follow  ing  Late  Minoan  maimer,  w  hen 
the  potter  relied  for  his  effect  solely  upon  the  beauty  of  the  design  itself 

Contemporaneously  with  this  change  of  aim  came  a  stn^ig  impulse 
towards  naturalism  in  design  ;  alread\-  in  the  finest  polschroine  ware 
natural  flowers  are  introduced,  and  the  tendency  ma\-  b,-  seen  at  its  height 
in  vases  of  the  Late  Minoan  I.  period,  such  as  the  two  from  the  |)it  at 
Zakro,  published  b\'  Mr.  Hogarth  in  f.H.S.  xx. 

Last  Ncar's  Kc()ort  sets  out  the  divisions  into  which  the  Late  Minoan 
ma\-    be    considered    to  fall,  divisions  which   seem    ti>  correspoiid    jmtty 

O 
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closely  with  the  Knossian  scheme.  Mr.  Bosanquet  has  described  (B.S.A. 
ix.  p.  281,  ^  3)  two  divisions  of  the  Early  Mycenaean,  illustratin^r  the 
pottery  of  both  of  them,  and  connecting  them  with  contemporary  events 
that  have  left  their  mark  on  the  ceramic  history  of  the  neighbouring 
settlement  at  Zakro.  The  first  of  these  divisions  seems  to  correspond 
with  the  culture  of  the  Later  Palace  at  Knossos  at  the  end  of  its  First 
Period,  the  second  to  the  contents  of  the  Palace  at  the  time  of  its 
destruction.  To  the  first  of  these  phases  Dr.  Evans  has  given  the  name 
Late  Minoan  I.  ;  objects  belonging  to  the  second  are  classed  as  belong- 
ing to  the  l^alace  Style.  This  latter  term  is  too  local  for  general  adop- 
tion, and  it  will  be  more  convenient  if  we  name  these  two  divisions 
respectively  Late  Minoan  I.  and  Late  Minoan  II.  To  the  latter  belongs 
the  'Mycenaean'  painted  ware  described  in  B.S.A.  ix.  J^^  3-1 -,  PP- 
309-314.  The  rarity  of  the  ware  of  the  earlier  period  at  Palaikastro, 
with  the  e.xception  of  the  earlier  stratum  in  yS  10  and  /9  13,  is  referred  to 
in  B.S.A.  i.x.  p.  309.  These  two  periods  see  the  abandonment  of  the 
polychrome  style,  the  only  relic  of  which  is  the  use  of  white  paint,  still 
frequent  in  Late  Minoan  I.  The  free  naturalism  of  this  latter  yields  in 
the  second  period  to  the  fine  spirit  of  decorative  conventionalism  of  the 
Palace  style,  which  in  its  turn  gives  way  to  the  formalism  of  the  Late 
Minoan  III.  This  is  the  pottery  of  the  '  Late  Mycenaean  period'  of  the 
chronological  scheme  given  in  B.S.A.  ix.  p.  281,  described  in  §§  i3-'5, 
PP-  3 '5-3-0,  where  it  is  presented  as  forming  two  classes,  the  first,  that 
found  in  the  filled-up  bath-room  of  Block  7,  and  the  second  (§  14),  from 
the  latest  floor-deposits  notably  in  7  9.  These  two  divisions  into  which 
Late  Minoan  III.  falls  may  provisionally  be  called  Late  Minoan  III., 
a  and  d.  No  clear  line  of  division  can  however  be  drawn.  The  earlier 
shades  into  the  later,  just  as  it  itself  is  reached  by  a  gradual  transi- 
tion from  Late  Minoan  II.  wares.  To  the  latter  part  of  this  period 
belongs  the  Re-occupation  of  the  Palace  of  Knossos. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  periods  and  their  correspondence  from 
site  to  site,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  history  of  Cretan  pottery  shows 
no  breaks,  but  presents  each  phase  developing  out  of  the  preceding  one. 
In  a  development  that  is  thus  a  continuous  process,  '  periods '  fixed  by 
examining  floor  deposits  left  by  a  fire  or  a  desertion  are  no  more  than 
sections  cut  across  the  ever-changing  series.  If  the  disaster  is  a  sufficiently 
wide  one,  affecting  more  than  one  settlement,  there  will  be  actual  identity 
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ill  the  '  periods,'  making  allowance  for  local  diffcrciiccs.  If  it  have  any 
deep  political  meaning;  it  may  for  a  time  arrest  development  sufficiently  to 
make  the  section  a  real  period.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  be  merely  local, 
such  as  a  fire  in  a  town  destroyinjj  a  few  houses,  no  exact  corres|)ondence 
with  the  floor  deposits  left  is  to  be  souf^ht  on  any  other  site. 

Makint;    these    reservations    the  following;    synchronisms   may  be   set 
down : — 


CRETAN  SITKS. 


I'M  AIKA^TK(\ 

K.NOssos. 

Othkr  .Sites. 

Early  Minoan. 

\\.       Nikolais      burial. 

Elarly 

deposits. 

Zakfo.      Early    Cave- 

fi.S.A.  ix.  p.  336. 

Kiirial.    B.S.A.  vii. 

To  'EAAin-iKo    .inil  early 

p.   144. 

strai.n    in    8   32.      See 

//.  Onouphrios  depo- 

following report. 

sit.    Evans,   Cretan 

Earliest      elements      in 

Pictographs. 

ossuaries. 

Pottery  from   I'aiiliki 
near  Gournid,  and 
early     Cieometrical 
ware  from  Gournid. 

1 

Miiidle  Minoan. 

(a)  Middle  Minoan  I. 

i 

'  Class  A  '  from  ossu- 

j 

aries  and   town  de-  ; 

posits.     B.S.A.   ix.  ' 

1 

P-  303-                    ! 

Earlier 

Palace 

and 

Phatstos.           Earlier 

(*)  Middle  Minoan  II. 

pe 

iod 

of  founda- 

Palace. 

'  Class   B  '  from  ossu- 

tion  0 

f  the 

Later 

Deposit    in    the   Ka- 

aries  and   town  de- 

■     Pa 

ace 

,cf.  B.S.A. 

tndres  Cave. 

posits    {B.S.A.    ix. 

ix. 

P- 

21, 

note, 

p.  304),  and  deposit 

an( 

1   X. 

P-  '3 

in  {  20  (see  report  | 

folUjwing).                    1 

(<-)  Middle  Minoan  III., 

represented  hyafew 

fragments  in  {  20. 

1 

Late  Atinoan. 

(a)  Late  Minoan  I. 
Burned  stratum  in  3 
10  and  13  (B.S.A. 
ix.  p.  284),  and  rare 
remains  elsewhere 
in  the  town. 


Late  Minoan  I.  ; 
phase  reached  at 
close  of  First 
Period  of  Later 
Palace. 


Zakio.     The  pottery 

from       the       pits. 

B.S.A.  MX././/.S. 

xxiii.  p.  248. 
The    greater    part    of 

Gournid     deserted 

at  this  lime. 


NON-Ckl-TAN 
SITES. 


Cyiladii     and     Amorgan 

pericMl. 
7'roy.     .Second  City. 
Phylakopi.       The     First 

City     comes     l)elwecn 

this     and      (he      next 

periotl. 


Phylakopi.  Some  K  \- 
mares  ware  founu  in 
the  Second  Citv. 


Phylakopi.  Second  City. 
Sec  Melian  or  Thcran 
vase  found  in  Knovsian 
Temple  Repository. 
B.S.A.  ix.  p.  50. 

Mycenae.  Shaft  ctsvcs 
begin. 


O    2 


KjG 
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CKKTAN  SITKS. 


r.M.AlKASI  KO 


(/')   Lale  Minoan  II. 
Block  B  1-22  (lescrlfd. 
Floor  (lcjK)siis  ill  4,  f, 
ami  fillers  from  6. 


Kno>sos. 


OlHKR    Slil>. 


NON-CRKT.W 
SITKS. 


I'alacc     slvlc.        The     Zakrc.      I'otlery  frum      P/iyLtko/'i.        Secoinl     or 
phase     reachcil     al         houses.  J.H.S  llarly   peri-xl    of    ihir<l 

the    (lesiructioii    of         wiii.  \i.  254.  cily. 

ihe  Later  I'alace.  Wif^hio  lomh. 

Myniiac.      Siiaft    graves 


(r)   I.ale  MiiK.an  III. 
(I     I...M.  III.  a. 

Halhrooiii  in  7  filled 

up. 
\cn>vai     liu  rials     oil 

cliff. 

Latest  tloor  deposits    '  Ke-occupation 
ill  5  and  ir.  ]>eriod. 

(2)  L.M    III.  /'. 

Latest  floor  deposits 

ill  7. 
liee  -  hive     Tonili 
(A'.S-..^.     viii.    p. 


Tombs  at  Kalyvia 
near  I'haeslos  un- 
])iil)lished) 


The  later  jiarl  of  this 
jieriod  is  represented 
iiy  the  ware  of  Lilysus, 
Tcl-el-Ainania,\:\c.  It 
is  the  period  of  the 
'  widest  diffusion  "  of 
Mycenaean  pottery. 

The  centre  of  the  .My- 
cenaean worlds  shifts 
to  the  mainland. 


Iron  aL;e.      Cieometrical   I'otlery. 


The  periods  speciall)-  illustrated  b}-  this  season's  work  are  the  Early 
Minoan  and  Late  Minoan  III  rt.  The  pottery  of  Class  B  '  has  been  raised 
to  its  rightful  position  as  the  humbler  ware  of  the  Second  Middle  Minoan 
period  by  the  discovery  of  the  finer  fabrics  that  are  contemporar\-  with  it. 
whilst  the  quantit)'  of  Late  Minoan  I.  pottery  has  been  largel)'  increased. 
The  several  new  fabrics,  almost  new  to  Palaikastro,  that  fall  under  the 
Earl)'  Minoan  will  be  described,  with  the  circuinstances  of  their  discover)', 
in  the  following  section. 


5;  2. — Ta  'E\\j;i/iK:a  AM)    EaRLV    MINOAX    DISCOVLRIES. 

Although  the  slopes  of  the  Kacnpi  had  been  rifled  b)'  native  diggers 
there  were  indications  on  the  southern  side,  at  a  site  called  Ta  'KX\j]viKti, 
that  something  still  remained.  The  trial  pits  struck  at  once  two  small 
burial -enclosures,  l)ing  clo.se  together.  The  nt)rthern  of  the  two  pro\ed 
to  be  a  structure  some  six  b\-  seven  metres,  with  the  western   wall  lacking, 
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divided  into  two  unequal  compartments.  Ihee.trth  was  very  shallow. 
and  the  walls,  only  a  foot  or  so  hi<.;h,  almost  appeared  alxne  the  surface. 
The  objects  found  in  it  were  Early  and  Middle  Minoan  ;  the  burial  is 
thus  the  earliest  yet  found  at  Talaikastro.  One  compartment  cr)ntained  a 
few  bones  and  a  fra«;ment  of  a  skull,  the  other  ncjthin^'  that  could  be 
identified  as  a  human  b<jne,  but  a  number  of  Karly  and  Middle  Minoan 
vases,  a  very  finely  worked  shallow  stone  basin  with  four  lu^'-handles.  a 
fragment  of  a  triton-shell.  an  object  constantly  f(jund  in  the  ossuaries,  and. 


Fto.    I.  — Early  Minoan  Vases.     (Scale   i:6.) 


perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all,  a  small  cla)-  model  of  a  flat-bottomed 
boat  with  a  raised  prow  and  the  remains  of  two  thwarts. 

The  position  of  the  vases  and  other  objects,  not  with  the  remains,  as 
in  the  Middle  Minoan  ossuaries,  but  in  a  separate  though  atljacent 
and  communicating  compartment,  is  of  great  interest.  From  the 
small  number  of  bones  it  would  seem  that  this  was  the  tomb  of  one 
man  only.  After  burying  the  bod)'  in  the  one  compartment,  it  seems 
as  if  the  other  was   left  open  as   a  sort   of  mortuary  chapel   for  offerings. 
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and  the  vases  used  for  thi#purpose  allowed  to  accumulate.  By  means  of 
these  vases  we  can  date  the  burial.  Besides  a  number  of  fragments, 
twenty-five  vases  were  found  fairly  complete.  Of  these  three  resembled 
egg-cups,  eleven  were  long-nosed  jugs,  and  eleven  were  small  Middle 
Minoan  vases  like  those  from  the  other  ossuaries.  The  Early  Minoan 
character  of  the  egg-cups  and  long-nosed  jugs  is  proved  b)'  the  discover)' 
this  year  of  fragments  of  similar  vases  stratified  below  Middle  Minoan 
remains  in  the  excavation  of  8  32  described  below.  Fig.  i  shows  these 
jugs  and  cups  together  with  the  boat.  The  jug  /  with  stripes  of  dull  black 
paint  is  also  shown  in  Fig.  3,^.  The  finding  of  both  Early  and  Middle 
Minoan  vases  here  shows  that  the  continuous  tendance  of  the  tomb  lasted 
on  into  Middle  Minoan  times.  The  discovery  also  this  year  at  Patema 
of  a  two-faced  ivory  stamp  and  a  bronze  dagger,  both  of  forms  which,  thanks 
to  recent  discoveries  at  H.  Triadha  near  Phaestos  supplementing  the 
deposit  at  H.  Onouphrios,  can  now  be  definitely  set  down  as  Early 
Minoan,  show  clearly  that  some  of  these  Middle  Minoan  ossuaries  were 
already  in  use  in  the  preceding  period. 

The  full  bearing  of  the  Early  Minoan  ware  in  this  burial  is 
apparent  when  it  is  connected  with  the  finds  above-mentioned  in  the 
deeper  strata  underlying  8  32.  This  was  a  small  paved  room  belonging  to 
the  Late  Minoan  III  Mansion.  Below  the  pavement  and  at  the  level  of  the 
foundation  of  the  ashlar  wall  that  bounds  the  room  on  the  west,  were 
found  cups  of  the  early  cemetery  types  shown  in  B.S.A.  ix.  p.  302,  Xos. 
I  and  2,  belonging,  that  is,  to  the  early  part  of  the  Middle  Minoan 
period.  Below  the  60  m.  occupied  by  this  stratum  was  "50  m.  of  earth 
containing  but  few  sherds,  but  amongst  them  some  showing  geometrical 
designs  of  hatched  triangles  and  circles  on  a  dark  ground.  The  best,  and 
amongst  them  one  with  a  similar  design  in  dark-on-light,  are  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  a,  g,  J  and  k.  These  were  supplemented  by  a  number  of  such 
sherds  from  deep  down  in  a  trial  trench  that  was  sunk  in  the  field  west 
of  Block  h  (Fig.  2  b-f,  h,  i,  and  /). 

This  ware,  the  latest  that  Dr.  Evans  has  classed  as  Early  Minoan,^  is 
as  yet  only  thus  scantily  represented  at  Palaikastro,-  The  patterns  are  the 
same  as  those  described  by  Dr.  Evans,  B.S.A.x^.  p.  18,  19,  hatched  chevrons, 
dots,  and  hatched  triangles  joined  at  the  apex.     These  triangles  are  some- 

'  B.S.A.  ix.  p.  19. 

^  Great  quantities  of  such  sherds  have  now  been  found  at  Gournia. 
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times  formed  hv  the  (]u;i(irants  of  a  circle,  each  circle  beiiv^;,  as  in  rrajjment 
/  in  the  figure,  joined  to  the  next  in  the  pattern  b\-  transverse  lines  pro- 
ducing somewhat  the  effect  of  a  spiral.  Side  by  side  with  these  patterns 
are  found  rouj^h  <l.irk  strijies  laid  directl\-  on  the  clay,  41s  in  I'Vaj^ment  /. 
As  far  as  the  forms  can  he  made  out.  cups  are  as  usual  most  fre(]uent. 
but    hole-mouthed   jars   and    ju;^s    are    found.     This    entirel)'    fjeometric  al 


I'Ki. '2.— Early  Minoan  (Ieomeiric  Wark.     (Scale  i:2.) 


style  of  ornament  is  nearly  as  stiff  as  the  incised  patterns  which  it  so 
clearly  imitates.  It  thus  shows  us  a  fresh  step  in  the  progress  of  Minoan 
art  from  the  rigidity  natural  to  incised  work  through  the  stiff  early  Middle 
Minoan  style  to  the  free  naturalism  that  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Late 
Minoan  period. 

Below  this  geometrical  ware  again  at  a  depth  of  roo  below  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Late  Minoan  wall  was  found  a  thickly  packed  stratum  of  broken 
pottery,  -15  to  -25  thick,  resting  upon  untouched  soil.  This  was  identically 
the  same  fabric  as  the  Earl\-  Minoan  vases  found   in    the  burial   at  Ta 
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'EX\i]viifd.  All  the  pottery  was  much  broken,  but  it  was  possible  to 
recognize  the  shape  of  the  egg-cup  vases,  the  long-beaked  jugs,  some  of 
the  fragments  of  which  were  decorated  with  the  same  black  stripes  as  the 
jug  from  Ta  'E\\r)vitcd  shown  in  Fig.  3,  d.  Cups  with  a  small  lug-handle  and 
spout,  and  a  groove  along  the  edge,  were  also  made  out.  These  are 
identical  with  a  cup  found  by  Mr.  Hogarth  in  an  early  cave  burial  at  Kato 
Zakro.  It  is  figured  in  B.S.A.  vii.  p.  144,  Fig.  52,  being  the  first  on  the 
left  in  the  second  row.  It  is  there  associated  with  incised  ware  like  that 
from  the  Palaikastro  ossuaries,  a  geometrical  dark-on-light  ware,  and  a  cup 
that  looks  almost  Middle  Minoan.  As  a  collection  of  Early  Minoan 
fabrics  this  Zakro  burial  is  extremely  valuable.  Another  shape  was  almost 
fully  pieced  together  from  the  3  32  fragments.  This  is  the  one-handled 
vase  with  long  horizontal  spout  shown  in  V'\g.  i,//,  in  the  bottom  row.  This 
extraordinary  vessel  resembles  a  vase  found  in  1902  on  the  gravel  ridge 
figured  in  B.S.A.  ix.  p.  307,  Fig.  7,  No.  i,  as  the  parent  of  the  Middle 
Minoan  bridge-spouted  one-handled  jars.  Both  of  these  spouted  vases  and 
many  of  the  sherds  show  the  highly  polished  surface,  red  shading  into  black, 
noticed  by  Mr.  Hogarth  in  describing  the  cup  from  Kato  Zakro.  The 
ware,  though  well  made,  shows  no  certain  traces  of  the  use  of  the  wheel. 
The  handles  are  attached  in  the  peculiar  way  characteristic  of  the  early 
geometric  ware  of  Phylakopi.^  They  are  stuck  through  a  hole  made  in 
the  side  of  the  vase,  and  the  clay  smoothed  off  outside  and,  where  the 
mouth  of  the  vase  is  sufficiently  large  for  this  to  be  possible,  inside  also. 
This  set  of  vases  is  especially  valuable,  as  both  the  shapes  and  the  technique 
are  so  marked  and  distinct,  that  even  quite  small  sherds  can  be  recognized 
and  used  for  dating  the  deposit  in  which  they  occur.- 

Hut  5  32  carries  us  still  further  back.  In  digging  out  the  whole  room 
in  search  of  more  of  this  ware,  it  was  found  that  the  surface  of  the  rock  was 
very  irregular.  In  one  place  there  was  a  pocket,  45  to  55  m.  deeper  than 
the  rest  of  the  room,  which  contained  the  earliest  ware  of  all,  although, 
curiously  enough,  actually  above  this  ware  no  sherds  of  the  sort  just 
described  were  found.  Its  depth  and  character,  however,  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  its  earlier  date.  Though  it  was  all  in  small  pieces  it  was  possible  to 
put  together  three  fairly  complete  vases.  These  are  roughly  hand-made  of 
a  smooth  reddish  clay,  without  polish  or  slip.     Of  the  vases  put  together, 

'   Phylahopi,  p.  94. 

-  A  siilenciid  set  of  complete  vases  of  this  style  has  been  found  at  Basilike  near  (lournia. 
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one  is  a  roup^h  ju{^  22  m.  high,  another,  shown  in  Fig.  3  a,  is  a  similar  jug 
with  a  geometrical  decoration  of  hanging  loops  in  white  paint,  a  decoration 
found  also  on  incised  ware.  The  third  vase  is  of  greater  interest.  It  is 
the  upp)er  part  of  an  askos,  with  a  much  ruined  decoration  of  white  lines, 
which,  so  far  as  the  handle  and  fragment  of  lip  preserved  go,  resemble  the 
geometric  beaked  jugs  from  Melos  shown  in  Phylakopi,  PI.  IX.  Kxccpt  for 
its  more  o{x;n  mouth,  another  interesting  parallel  is  afforded  by  the  shaju- 
given  by  Dr.  Evans,  Cretan  Pictographs,  p.  63^  F"ig.  52  a,  as  taken  from 
the  most  primitive  class  of  triangular  sealstones. 


'^\ 


a  b 

Fi(-,.    3.  — Kariv   Min(\\n  Jrc.s.     (Scale   i  :  3. ) 


Though  it  is  tempting,  it  would  perhaps  be  premature  to  take  the>c 
three  successive  styles  as  a  basis  for  establishing  subdivisions  in  the  Karl\ 
Minoan  period.^  The  place  of  the  later  incised  fabrics  especiall)'  mu^t  fir-t 
be  more  clearly  determined.  Meanwhile  certain  objects  found  witli  this 
pottery  are  worth  recording,  as  indications  of  the  external  relations  of 
I'alaikastro    at    this    time.     Thus    amongst    the   up|K'r    stratum   of  Marl\ 

'  In  a  paper  read  lK.'forc  ihc  Archac-oK.(;ical  Conyrci.^  .U  .■\l^K■h^  alur  ihi>  \sa>  \. nit<ii. 
Dr.  Evans  wa.s  al>le  U)  class  the  second  t>f  these,  the  ware  of  Fij;.  i,  as  li.nl)  Minoan  II,  nn<l  ihi- 
third,  the  ware  shown  in  Ki(^.  2,  as  Karly  Minoan  III. 
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Minoan  ware  characterized  by  the  long- beaked  jugs  were  found  (i)  a 
fragment  of  obsidian,  and  (2)  a  fragment  of  an  ostrich  egg.  Two  much- 
broken  triton-shells  were  of  course  local.  The  lowest  level  gave  an 
indication  pointing  to  a  positive  date,  for  amongst  these  sherds  was  found 
a  clay  '  loom-weight '  of  a  somewhat  unusual  oval  form  with  a  circular 
seal-impression  on  one  side.  The  design  consists  of  four  spirals  converg- 
ing from  the  circumference,  and  closely  resembles  that  engraved  on  two 
stones  in  the  Candia  Mifseum,  one  from  Knossos  and  the  other  from 
H.  Onouphrios. 

The  structure  at  Ta  'EXXrjviKd  close  by  the  Early  Minoan  burial 
described  above  was  found  to  be  a  small  Middle  Minoan  ossuary  of  the 
same  type  as  that  found  on  the  gravel  ridge  in  1902  (B.S.A.  viii.  p.  290), 
but  smaller  and  simpler.  It  consisted  of  only  two  compartments,  side  by 
side,  enclosed  by  low  walls  ;  one  of  these  was  very  small,  and  contained 
only  one  burial.  This  was  struck  first,  and  yielded  at  once  a  triangular 
engraved  prism-seal  of  white  steatite.  The  body  had  rested  on  a  layer  of 
small  round  pebbles  from  the  sea,  such  as  were  often  mixed  with  plaster 
for  the  floors  in  the  houses.  The  only  other  objects  found  were  a  few 
sherds  and  a  pierced  stone.  The  larger  division,  about  4"OOby  5  00  m.,  was 
on  the  other  hand,  quite  full  of  bones,  closely  packed  together.  The 
interments  were  certainly  not  all  secondary,  for  there  were  two  clear  cases 
of  contracted  burials.  The  bodies,  as  in  the  contracted  burial  found  last 
year  at  Patema  (B.S.A.  ix.  p.  354,  Fig.  5),  lay  on  the  left  side,  with  the 
head  towards  the  east.  The  condition  of  the  bones  was  worse  than  in  the 
other  cemeteries,  and  the  skulls  in  particular  were  much  crushed.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  pottery,  all  of  the  Middle  Minoan  kind  yielded  by  the 
other  ossuaries.  Twenty-three  vases  were  complete,  of  which  eleven  were 
the  plain  handleless  cups  shown  in  B.S.A.  ix.,  p.  302,  Nos.  6,  6a,  6d.  No 
painted  ware  was  found.  The  other  finds,  besides  the  prism-seal 
mentioned  above,  were,  a  small  bronze  button  plated  with  gold  foil,  two 
miniature  bronze  sickles,  a  quartz  crystal,  a  pair  of  bronze  tweezers  and  a 
small  stone  vase. 

§  3. — Blocks  k  and  x. 

A  little  west  of  the  town-site  lies  a  hillock  called  to  K€<f)aXdKi  or  tov 
Kovd  TO  Ke(f)d\i,  the  KomSe?  being  a  family  living  at  Karydhi,  to  whom 
the  land  formerly  belonged.     The  west  side  and   top  of  the  hillock  are 
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rocky,  but  on  the  l)cttcr  covered  cast  and  north  sIoik-'s  ancient  walls  crop 
up  above  the  surface.  The  owner  of  the  field  on  the  south  sitle  was  known 
to  have  improved  his  land  I))-  pullin}^  out  blocks  of  stone,  but  cnou^'h 
ground  was  left  on  the  east  and  north  with  traces  of  walls  to  make  it  plain 
that  a  group  of  houses  la>-  beneath  the  surface. 

A  trench  by  the  side  of  a  promisini;  wall  soon  uncovered  the  do(jrwa)' 
of  a  house,  openini;  on  a  street.  In  the  landward  direction  this  street,  on 
each  side  of  which  a  house  was  cleared,  soon  disappeared  on  eiiterini,'  tin- 
field  which  had  been  cleared  of  stones.  KfTorts,  as  yet  unsuccessful,  were 
made  to  follow  it  in  the  direction  of  the  town,  for  althout^h  the  field  l\  iii;^ 
between  Ke<^a\a^c/  and  House  ^  has  Ix'en  much  cleared  b>'  its  [jresent 
owner,  yet,  from?his  account  of  its  original  condition  and  from  the  indica- 
tions given  by  ;;trial  trenches,  it  seems  clear  that  the  settlements  were 
continuous  over  this  area,  and  that  therefore  the  piece  of  street  at 
K€(f>a\dKL  must  have  formed  part  of  the  general  system  of  streets  in  thi- 
town. 

The  first  house  to  be  excavated  (k  on  the  plan)  was  the  one  runnmLi  up 
the  hill,  of  which  the  doorway  and  megalithic  front  wall  were  found  by  he 
first  trench  on  the  west  side  of  the  street.  The  part  of  this  house  not  <  v^ 
lies  in  the  adjacent  field,  and  is  therefore  probably  too  much  destro  ed 
to  be  worth  clearing.  We  cleared  the  good  entrance  with  two  steps  and  a 
number  of  rooms  rather  larger  than  usual.  A  detached  structure  in  the 
middle  of  the  house  seems  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  a  stairc.ise, 
probably  of  wood,  leading  to  an  upper  store}'.  That  such  a  storey  existed 
is  shown  by  the  discovery  of  a  quantity  of  the  plaster  inixcd  with  small 
round  pebbles,  of  which  floors  were  commonl)'  made,  so  much  broken  up 
and  confused  as  almost  certainly  to  have  fallen  from  a  higher  le\el  The 
rooms  were  disappointingly  empty.  A  fine  bronze  stiletto,  195  m.  long, 
square  in  section,  running  down  to  a  point  at  one  end  and  at  the  other 
shaped  to  go  into  a  handle,  was  found,  with  the  usual  rough  stinie 
implements  ;  a  pestle  with  a  narrowed  neck  and  mullers  and  hammers,  ami 
lastly  a  rough  piece  of  stone  with  a  highly  |K>lished  cylindrical  hollow, 
which  suggests  the  idea  that  it  is  the  socket  in  which  the  pivot  of  a  door 
turned. 

Fragments  of  painted  pottery  and  vases  to  date  the  period  of  the 
desertion  of  this  house  were  not  lacking.  Although  not  common,  all 
pointed  to  the  period  of  the  pottery  found  in  the  pits  at  Zakro,  that  is,  to 
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the  first  subdivision  of  the  Late  Minoan,  A  male  torso  with  a  belt 
in  the  style  of  the  figurines  from  Petsofa  supports  this  attribution,  or 
suggests  even  an  earlier  date. 

The  other  house  dug  (\  on  the  plan)  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street.  In  plan  it  was  small  and  simple,  and,  as  in  House  /c,  there  were  no 
signs  of  burning,  and  the  rooms  were  correspondingly  empty.  Only  one 
small  hoard  of  vases  was  found  and  a  few  scattered  objects.  The  vases 
and  the  fragments  of  pottery,  as  they  belong  to  the  second  division  of 
the  Late  Minoan,  show  that  the  house  was  deserted  later  than  House  k, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  House  /9.  Evidence  for  this  is  the  following 
list  of  finds  : — 

1.  A  cup  of  the  shape  shown  in  B.S.A.  ix.,  p.  302,  Fig   i.  No.  13. 

2.  Jugs   with    trefoil-shaped   lips   {B.S.A.  viii.,  p.   309,   Fig.   22,   No.   7,  and 

B.S.A.  ix.,  Fig.  21,  p.  322,  No.  8).     These  are  very  common  in  all  houses 
of  this  period. 

3.  A  clay  lamp.     See  B.S.A.  ix.,  p.  326,  Fig.  27,    No.   i.     We  have  learned 

this  year  that  Middle  Minoan  clay  lamps  have  a  much  more  open  bowl. 

4.  A  tall  'fire-box'  with  a  scoop  above.     See  B.S.A.  ix.,  p.  323,  Fig.   23, 

No.   I. 

5.  A  fragment  of  a  very  large  steatite  lamp.     Large  pieces  of  steatite  hardly 

occur  earlier. 

6.  The  top  of  a  small  biigelkanne. 

7.  A  bronze  knife  to  which  the  handle  had  been  attached  by  hammering  over 

flanges.     A     knife    found    in    the    Vaphio     tomb,    illustrated    in     'E<^. 
'Apx-  1889,  PI.  VIII,  No.  9,  and  Perrot  and  Chipiez,^  vi.,  p.  977,  Fig.  522, 
is  made  in  the  same  peculiar  way. 
A  conical  plain  seal  of  pale  green  stone  was  also  found. 


§  4.— Block  e. 

The  region  of  the  fifth  house  in  this  block  (rooms  36-43  on  the  plan), 
only  partly  dug  last  year,  has  now  been  fully  cleared.  The  remains  were 
found  to  consist  chiefly  of  a  house  destroyed  by  fire  early  in  the  Late 
Minoan  II.  period.  This  house  was  extremely  rich  in  finds.  It  was  built 
on  the  site  of  a  Middle  Minoan  house,  scanty  remains  of  which  were  found 
beneath  the  floor,  chiefly  near  the  entrance  on  the  main  street.  Lastly,  a 
few  walls  at  a  higher  level  testify  to  the  re-occupation  of  the  site,  possibly  in 
Hellenic  times. 

'  Where  it  is  erroneously  called  a  lance  head. 
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The  staircase  by  the  entrance  that  was  cleared  last  year  (see  t  36  on 
rian,  Jy.S.A.  ix.  I'l.  VI.)  showed  that  this  house  had  an  upiK-r  store)-. 
This  year's  work  gave  interesting  evidence  as  to  the  structure  )f  the  roofs 
of  these  houses,  showing  that  the\ were  practical!)'  the  same  as  the  cla) 
roofs  of  the  modern  Cretan  cottai;cs.  The  fire  which  destroyed  the  house 
had  baked  this  cla)-  hard  and  a  gooil  deal  of  it  was  found.  I^'irst  a  lump 
of  burned  cla)-  apjieared,  furrowed  on  one  side  with  the  in.-'rks  of  reeds. 
This  was  pronounced  b)-  the  men  to  be  a  piece  of  the  first  la)-er  of  cla)-, 
{vtjXoBopo^a  or  puBofia)  that  is  ap()lied  immediately  to  the  reeds  that  form 
the  ceiling.  Tresentl)-  a  lump  was  found  that  showed  markings,  as  if 
strap-shajjed  leaves  had  been  mi.xed  with  the  cla)-.  These  were  recognized 
as  traces  of  the  seaweed  {(f>vKta)  that  to-day  is  often  mi.xed  with  the  up|)er 
la)'ers  of  clay  (»'/  Xe-TriSa)  to  help  to  make  the  roof  watertight. 

The  great  (juantit)'  of  [K)ttcry  in  this  hou.se  gives  gocxl  evidence  of  it- 
date.      It  consists  of: — 

1.  Fifteen   trefoil-lipped   jugs.     See   B.S  A.   viii.,    p.   309,  lig.  22,  No.  7,  ;uui 

B.S.A.  ix.,  p.  322,  Fig.  21,  No.  8. 

2.  Two  goblets    with   perforated   bases,  of  the   form   shown    in    f.H.S.  win., 

p.  255,  Fig.  23,  one  with  the  same  double-axe  ornament. 

3.  Three  strainers   of  the  form    shown   in   U.S.A.   viii.,    I-"ig.  22,  No.  14,  niui 

J.H.S.  xxiii  ,  p.  255,  Fig.  20. 
Another  of  these  was  found  last  year  in  the  vestibule  of  this  house. 

4.  Three  tripod  cooking-{X)ts. 

5.  Three  fire-boxes,  one  with  a  scoop  above. 

6.  Eight  clay  scoops. 

7.  A  pail-shaped  vessel  with  flattened  handles,  like  the  one  from  the  houses  at 

Zakro,  shown  \\\  J.H.S.  xxiii.,  p.  255,  Fig.  22 

8.  'Three  hole-mouthed  jars,  with  decoration  in  white  paint. 

9.  A  small  painted  askos-like  vase. 

10.  A  beaked  jug  of  the  shape  shown  in  B.S  A.  i\.,  ().  2H5,  l-ig.  5. 

11.  The  filler  shown  here  in  Fig.  4. 

12.  A  number  of  small  cups  with  three  notches  or  kinks  on  the  rim,  found  ;iKo 

in  the  Zakro  houses. 

13.  Several  pithoi  and  many  sherds  of  plain  pottery. 

Of  these  vases,  i  and  2,  the  trcfoil-lip|)ed   jugs   and    tlu-   goblets.  \ir\ 
clearly-  point  to  the  period    of  the   desertion   of   the    Zakro    hou-es    and    of 
Block  ;9,  a  goblet  with  the  double-axe  ornament   being   found   in    all   three 
places.      Kqually  conclusive  are  the  flattened  handle^  with  a  boss  between 
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them,  and  the  orange  paint  and  slip  of  the  pail-shaped  vase  and  some  of  the 
strainers.  The  fire-boxes  and  scoops  point  in  the  same  direction,  as  does 
also  a  large  steatite  lamp  of  very  massive  make.  At  the  same  time  the 
beaked  jug,  with  its  red  and  white  paint  heightening  the  effect  of  the 
pattern  in  black  glaze,  and  its  shape,  which  is  exactly  that  of  the  vase 
shown  in  B.S.A.  ix.  p.  285,  Fig.  5,  as  coming  from  the  lower  {i.e.  Late 
INIinoan  I.)  burned  stratum  in  j3  10,  looks   earlier.      It   appears,  however,  a 


Fig.  4. — Filler  from  Block  «.     (Scale  1:3.) 


good  deal  worn,  as  if  it  had  been  in  use  for  some  time,  and  in  any  case,  it 
cannot  weigh  against  the  evidence  for  the  later  date  given  by  the  other 
vases.  A  small  '  Palace  Style '  fragment  also  supports  this.  The  filler, 
shown  in  Fig.  4,  is  quite  a  new  shape.     Like  the  beaked  jug,  it  has  rather 
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an  early  look.  The  restoration  '  of  the  horns  of  the  nypifii,  whose  head  is 
not  a  spout,  to  form  a  handle,  is  due  to  a  sui,'L;estion  of  Mr.  liosamjuei. 
Without  this  junction  lor  the  iiorns  the  lie.ul  uould  inerel)'  be  a  useless 
ornanient.  A  j^ood  many  such  Iv^rns  in  clay  have  been  found  .se|}aratcly, 
espcciall)-  in  lilocks  a  and  v,  broken  at  both  ends,  as  if  the)-  had  served  as 
the  handles  of  vases. 

This  house  )ielded  also  the  two  larj^est  hoards  of  cia)-  wei^'hts  j'ct 
found.  One  consisted  mostly  of  spherical  pierced  lumps  of  clay,  the  other 
of  7 1  rou<;hly  cubical  lumps,  each  j)ierced  with  four  parallel  holes.  Some 
of  these  showed  a  circular  seal-impression  of  a  quadruped  with  a  spra\'  of 
leaves  fillini;  the  field  above  its  back.  The  ear  of  an  ox  in  steatite  was 
also  found,  with  a  dowel-peg  to  fasten  it  to  the  head.  As  the  ear  measures 
045  m.  in  lent.;th,  this  head  must  have  been  of  considerable  size. 

§    5.— BUKK   f 

This  large  block,  covering  about  650  sq.  m.,  lies  to  the  south  of  lilock  e 
on  the  slope  of  the  hillock  that  overlooks  the  town  on  the  south.  H<jun('_'d 
on  three  sides  by  streets,  towards  the  south  the  remains  become  gradu;  ly 
thinner,  disappearing  with  the  rise  of  the  ground  and  the  shallower  .  .il. 
The  superposition  of  one  wall  upon  another,  and  the  objects  found  at 
different  levels,  enable  us  to  distinguish  at  least  three  separate  strata  of 
habitation.  To  begin  from  the  top,  a  few  finds  point  to  houses  as  late  as 
Late  Minoan  III.  h,  that  is,  to  the  period  of  the  latest  floor-deposits  in 
Block  '^}  Thus  near  the  surface  were  found  a  few  sherds  of  this  st\lc, 
two  decorated  with  the  arms  of  the  degenerate  octopus  characteristic  of 
this  late  ware,  and  a  flat  gourd-shaped  vase  with  a  ring-base  and  two 
handles,  one  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  ornamented  with  flowers  drawn  in  a 
linear  style  like  that  of  the  late  Mycenaean  }X)ttery  of  Tel-el-/\inarna.  .\ 
plain  lentoid  bead  of  dark  steatite  found  near  the  surface  belongs  to  this 
series  of  objects.  With  these  we  must  connect  the  latest  set  of  walls. 
These  remain  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  a  house  only  in   the  middle  of 

'  Further  examiii.ition  shows  that  the  tips  of  the  horns  did  not  join  the  vase  exactly  as 
suggestcti  in  the  figure,  for  the  liroken  projection,  drawn  as  the  tip  of  the  horns,  is  shown  to  have 
l>een  another  small  handle  by  the  presence  of  a  similar  complete  handle  on  the  opjxi^ite  siile  of 
the  vase.  It  is  prohaMe  that  the  horns  were  not  actually  joined  at  the  \\\^,  as  iht-  run  show& 
hardly  any  |M)ssihilily  of  such  a  junction. 

'  Cf.  B.S.A.  i.x.  p.  291,  and  p.  317,  §  14. 
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the  northern  part  of  the  block  (rooms  2-7  on  the  key  plan).  Its  entrance 
is  on  Street  e-f  at  a  level  some  way  above  that  of  the  paved  roadway,  from 
which  a  flight  of  steps,  of  which  the  bottom  two  remain  in  situ,  led  up  to 
the  threshold.  Corresponding  to  this  rise  in  the  level  is  a  flight  of  steps 
blocking  Street  ^-tt  near  its  northern  end  and  leading  up  to  the  threshold 
of  a  house  of  the  same  late  period,  remains  of  which  are  the  few  high-level 
walls  found  in  the  north-east  quarter  of  the  block  (rooms  ^  20-25  on  the 
plan). 

Below  this  is  the  main  mass  of  walls,  which  belong  to  houses  deserted 
after  a  fire  at  the  same  time  as  Block  /9.  A  few  Late  Minoan  III.  ^  sherds 
occurred  in  the  southern  part  of  the  block,  where  no  traces  of  fire  were 
found,  but  the  greater  part  is  proved  by  its  contents  to  have  been  deserted, 
like  /9  and  the  houses  at  Zakro,  in  the  Late  Minoan  II.  period.  The  block 
at  this  time  formed  five,  or  rather  four  (for  the  space  20-25  was  certainly 
at  this  time  not  built  upon)  small  houses,  opening  on  the  surrounding 
streets.  No  ashlar,  except  a  (ew  blocks  facing  Street  e-^  and  belonging 
probably  to  the  later  house,  is  used,  just  as  it  is  absent  from  the  contem- 
porary Block  /9.  With  this  contrast  its  use  in  7  and  especially  h  with 
their  later  deposits.  None  of  the  walls  can  be  called  megalithic.  The 
houses  are  small  and  present  no  features  of  particular  interest.  No  pillar 
bases  were  found  and  paved  rooms  were  rare.  Nor  was  much  painted 
plaster  found. 

The  most  important  finds,  both  in  themselves  and  as  indications  of 
the  date  of  the  house,  occurred  in  rooms  5  and  14.  In  the  latter  a  large 
bronze  vase,  '55  m.  high,  was  found  lying  on  its  side  just  inside  the  outer 
wall.  Its  shape  is  almost  exactly  that  of  the  copper  jug  from  the  Fourth 
Shaft  Grave  at  Mycenae,  figured  by  Tsountas  and  Manatt,  The  Mycenaean 
Age,  p.  72,  Fig.  17,  an  oinochoe  with  one  vertical  handle  on  the  shoulder 
and  an  auxiliary  horizontal  handle  near  the  foot.  The  handle,  with  its 
three  rivets  attaching  it  to  the  spreading  rim  and  its  bold  curve,  is  exactly 
that  of  the  oinochoe  with  the  strainer-mouth  found  last  year  in  yS  22 
[B.S.A.  ix.  p.  287).  The  general  shape  of  the  two  vessels  is  also  similar. 
The  part  of  Block  e  dug  this  year  yielded,  amongst  its  mass  of  Late 
Minoan  II.  ware,  half  a  large  earthenware  pitcher  with  a  similar  horizontal 
handle  set  low  down,  a  necessity  for  conveniently  pouring  from  these  large 
hea\-y  vessels. 

Room  14  in  the  same  house  was  full  of  vases,  all  pointing  to  the  same 
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(late.  Round  the  walls  on  stone  slabs,  set  in  the  earthen  floor  expressly 
no  doubt  to  support  their  \\ei}.;ht,  were  plain  pithoi,  and  mixed  up  with 
these  and  quantities  of  charcoal  and  burned  brick  were  a  <;reat  number  of 
vases,  mosti)-  plain.  Twent)'-ei^''nt  were  ^,'<)t  out  complete,  all  of  the  shajK's 
usually  found  in  Late  Minoan  II.  deposits,  such  as  those  analysed  by 
Mr.  Bosanquet  in  B.S.A.  ix.  p.  JiS3.  Thus  here  were  found  the  fire-boxes, 
strainers  with  two  handles,  trefoil -lipped  ju^s,  hanfllelcss  cups  of  the 
shape  shown  in  B.S..I.  ix.  p.  30J.  l'\[!,.  i,  No.  13,  and  small  cups  with 
three  notches  on  the  rim,  mentioned  above  as  found  amongst  the  similar 
vases  in  e  36-43,  that  are  typical  of  such  deposits.  A  bronze  chisel-shaped 
tool,   25  m.  long,  was  found  amongst  these  vases. 

Of  the  Late  Minoan  I.  pL-rioiJ  that  precedes  this,  Aud  is  represented  at 
I'alaikastro  by  the  earlier  strata  in  l3  10  and  13,  no  flcx^r-deposits  were 
found,  but  a  great  many  sherds  in  the  north-east  part  of  this  block  (20  25 
on  the  plan),  which  contains  no  Middle  Minoan  II.  walls.  We  may  there- 
fore conclude  that  this  region  was  not  occupied  by  an)-  building  at  this 
time,  whilst  the  other  houses  deserted  at  the  same  time  as  ^  1-22,  were 
already  built,  certainly  as  early  as  the  Late  Minoan  I.  period,  and  their 
debris  accumulated  in  this  open  space.  The  sherds  are  many  of  them 
extremely  fine,  and  give  a  livel)-  idea  of  what  the  ware  of  this  period 
must  have  been  like.  It  resembles  in  many  points  the  contem[K)rary 
pottery  from  the  pits  at  Zakro,  and  the  tendril  pattern,  so  abundant 
there,  is  found  here  also  quite  frequently.'  The  style  is  already  characterized 
by  the  prevalence  of  dark-on-light  decoration,  but  retains  from  Middle 
Minoan  times  the  free  use  of  white  paint.  Red  also  is  often  added  in 
stripes  to  the  dark-on-light  design,  usually  the  friable  red  of  the  '  Kamares  ' 
technique,  but  occasionally  a  red  variety  of  the  black  glaze-paint.  These 
sherds  with  red  paint  seem  earlier  than  the  others,  and  possibly  represent 
the  Middle  Minoan  III.  period,  the  latest  stage  of  the  polychrome  Middle 
Minoan  style.  The  'ripple'  or  '  wood-pattern  '  so  common  in  the  Zakro 
pits  is  abundant.  Of  the  splendid  effect  of  these  va.ses  when  complete, 
we  get  some  idea  from  the  lower  part  of  a  big  vase  from  this  area,  decorated 
with  the  '  ripple  '  pattern  and  a  bold  design  of  leaves  and  .stalks  in  reddish 
glaze-paint  upon  a  fine  orange  slip.  Still  more  gorgeous  are  the  remains 
of  a  strainer  of  this  style,  found  in  a  trial  treiich  east  of  Block  8. 
Only  the   lower  part  is  preserved,  but  when  complete  it   must  have  been 

'   See/.  ^.5.  xxiii.  p.  249,  Figs,   i  .in<l  3. 
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the  largest  of  its  class  yet  found  at  Palaikastro  It  is  covered  with  an 
orange  slip,  decorated  immediately  above  the  waist  witii  a  band  of  tendril 
pattern  in  reddish  brown  glaze.  Above  this  is  a  dark  band  bearing  a 
twig-pattern  in  white  paint.  Between  this  and  the  break  is  a  band  of 
spirals  each  with  a  large  eye  relieved  by  a  cluster  of  white  dots.  This  last 
is  a  very  characteristic  pattern. 

The  next  stage  lower  down  both  of  walls  and  pottery  is  represented  by 
certain  floor-deposits  belonging  to  the  walls  at  the  lowest  level,  which  are 
thus  proved  to  belong  to  Middle  Minoan  houses.  Of  these  the  most  impor- 
tant is  the  hoard  of  vases  found  in  the  north-east  area  of  the  block,  between 
^  20  and  ^  1,  a  deposit  which  tells  us  much  that  is  new  about  Middle 
Minoan  II.  pottery.  These  vases  were  all  found  close  together,  and  for  the 
most  part  fairly  complete.  Though  no  wall  quite  close  by  could  be  said 
to  belong  to  them,  their  character  clearly  associates  them  with  the  other 
Middle  Minoan  deposits  found  beneath  the  later  floors  in  this  block,  and 
in  connexion  with  the  earliest  walls.  Forty-eight  vases  were  got  out  com- 
plete, falling  into  the  following  groups  : — 

I.  Ten  cups  of  the  '  Vaphio '  type,  generally  covered  with  a  poor  black  glaze; 
cf.  B.S.A.  ix.,  p.  302,  Fig.  i,  Nos.  11  and  iia.  Four  cups  of  the  shape  shown  in 
B.S.A.  ix.,  p   302,  Fig.  I,  No.  10.     Nine  handleless  cups  of  the  same  shape. 

These  are  thus  vases  that  are  identical  with  those  of  Class  B  of  last  year's 
report  (p.  304),  i.e.  vases  of  poor  '  Kamdres '  technique,  and  assigned  there  to  a  later 
period  than  the  good  vases  from  the  cemeteries.  The  presence  here  of  these  va.ses 
shows  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  late  '  Kamdres '  deposit. 

II.  Certain  vases  of  various  shapes  resembling  those  found  in  the  cemeteries. 
Amongst  these  are  a  small  bucket-shaped  cup  (cf.  B.S.A.  viii ,  p.  293,  Fig.  7,  vase 
on  left  of  the  bottom  row),  a  three-handled  jar,  some  small  bowls  supported  by 
three  legs,  etc.  These  are  of  no  great  importance,  but  have  mostly  been  found 
elsewhere  in  similar  deposits. 

III.  Four  very  fine  vases  which  are  of  great  importance  in  determining  the 
character  of  the  pottery  of  this  period. 

{(i)  A  cup  of  the  '  Vaphio '  shape,  of  delicate  fabric,  07  m  high,  with  a  pale 
slip,  decorated  round  the  body  with  a  belt  of  black  stripes,  and  the  rest  of  the  body 
covered  with  the  'ripple'  pattern  in  vertical  lines.  This  pattern  also  ornaments  the 
flat  handles,  and  covers  the  bottom  of  the  cup  with  radial  stripes 

(/')  A  small  bowl  •14  m.  in  diameter,  covered  inside  and  out  with  a  marbled 
decoration  of  brown  paint,  grained  by  the  brush  into  zigzag  waves.  The  lip  is 
covered  with  tiie  '  ripple  '  pattern. 

(t)  .\  similar  bowl,  -15  m.  in  diameter,  with  the  same  decoration,  except  that 
tlic  niarblint^  covers  the  lij)  also. 

(d)  \   basin,   diameter    •135    m.,   height    "65   m.,  covered   with  similar  brown 
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paint  grained  in  horizontal  lines.  A  similar,  hut  later,  mug  was  found  in  the  Zakro 
pit.  The  style  of  these  last  three  vases  is  (|uite  new  at  Falaikastro.  With  them 
falls  a  fracnient  of  a  nuich  larger  howl  (diameter  ahout  ?H  n\.)  of  the  same  stout 
ware  fount!  in  a  Middle  .\Iinoan  deposit  this  year  in  f>  48-  I  he  decoration  con- 
sisted of  '  ripple  '  pattern  on  the  lip,  and  on  the  rest  of  the  bowl  zig/ag  marhled 
paint  interrupted  hy  conreiitrie  hands  of  solid  colour.  A  saucer  of  the  same  style 
Janie  from  the  Megaron  of  the  older  house  in  liloc  k  S  ;  it  was  found  in  digging 
oeneath  the  Late  Minoan  jKivement. 

(<")  A  bowl,  of  which  no  more  than  half  could  he  recovered,  of  very  fine  egg- 
shell ware.  The  reddish  clay  is  extraordinarily  pure,  and  th«>  surface,  covered 
with  a  thin  coat  of  brownish-black  glaze,  delicately  smooth  and  regular.  The 
uniform  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  bowl  is  ahout  that  of  the  shell  of  an  ostrich 
egg.  The  decoration,  unfortunately  much  perished,  consists  of  a  delicate  pattern 
of  white  wavy  lines,  centering  ahout  the  base  of  the  howl,  and  circles  of  white  dots. 
The  shape  is  exactly  that  of  the  eggshell  bowls  from  Knossos,  of  which  one  is 
shown  in/./f.S.  xxiii.,  IM.  V.,  No.  i.  a  vase  of  the  finest  |Kjlychrome  style.  The 
polychrome  decoration  of  these  similar  Knossian  bowls  brings  this  whole  deposit 
into  connejfcion  with  the  finest  polychrome  Middle  Minoan  ware,  with  the  full  range 
of  colours,  red,  yellow  and  white,  and  with  designs  already  becoming  naturalistic. 
Of  this  style  a  bowl  was  found  in  Block  8  this  year  with  a  pattern  of  large  white 
rosettes  with  a  red  centre  on  the  black  ground,  connected  by  bands  of  orange-yellow, 
and  with  the  interspaces  filled  by  crocuses  in  white. 

This  deposit  thus  shows  that,  instead  of  the  finest  ware  of  the 
Cemeteries  being  followed  by  a  Second  Middle  Minoan  jx^riod  of 
decadence,  a  continual  progress  introduced  more  colours,  a  more  delicate 
technique  and  freer  designs.  That  this  ware  is  a  step  towards  the  Late 
Minoan  I.  style  is  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  'ripple'  pattern  and  the 
appearance  on  elegant  vessels  of  the  dark -on-light  style,  a  few  other 
e.xamples  '  of  which  were  found  under  the  floors  in  this  block,  and  so  are 
hardly  later  than  this  deposit.  Lastly  it  contained  a  fragment  of  a  bowl 
of  the  same  shape  as  those  so  common  in  the  pits  at  Zakro,  with  the 
handle  bearing  the  characteristic  clay  '  rivet '  at  the  top. 

Several  other  floor  deposits  were  found  belonging  to  the  Middle 
Minoan  walls.  Of  these  the  earliest  in  character  was  that  in  r(X)m  9  in  the 
North-West  corner  of  the  block.  It  comprised  cups  like  those  of  the 
earlier  '  Class  A  '  ware  from  the  ossuaries,  a  clay  lamp  u  ith  the  very  o|>en 
bowl  noted  above  as  an  early  characteristic,  and  two  headless  female 
figurines  with  bell-skirts  of  the  kind  found  at  I'etsofa. 

These  deposits  carry  us  back  as  far  probably  as  any  of  the  walls  in  this 
block.      I'Lven  earlier  habitation  is  indicated   1)\'  the  discovery  at  the  lowest 

'   E._g:   a  cup  with   horizontal    lands  and  a  neat   twig-fxittcrn   in  dark   p.Tinl  with  touches   of 
white  on  the  rim  was  found  1  clow  the  north  wall  of  Room  2. 
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levels  of  a   few   hand-made  sherds  of  grey  clay  incised    with    dots    and 
curvilinear  designs,  of  a  kind  occasionally  found  in  the  ossuaries. 

§  6. — Block  tt. 

South-east  of  the  part  of  this  block  now  excavated,  the  ground  falls 
away  rapidly  in  a  terraced  slope,  and  all  remains  seem  to  have  disappeared. 
In  this  direction  a  limit,  or  at  all  events  a  break,  in  the  continuity  of 
the  town  has  been  reached. 

Of  the  first  house  all  that  is  left  is  a  row  of  rooms  on  the  East  side  of 
Street  f — tt.  These  rooms  go  down  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  the  remains 
in  them  are  of  the  Late  Minoan  I  period,  although  traces  of  floor  levels 
some  way  up  the  walls  show  that  they  formed  part  of  a  house  occupied 
at  a  later  date.  Above  them  at  the  north  end  of  the'  row  is  a  room 
at  a  higher  level,  probably  belonging  to  the  latest  period  of  the  town 
when  the  rise  in  level  had  led  to  the  building  of  the  steps  that  block  the 
street  just  north  of  this  point.  Its  only  notable  yield  was  a  curious  male 
figurine,^  "185  m.  high,  of  red  clay  covered  with  a  red  coating.  The  shoulders 
are  extravagantly  broad,  measuring  across  half  the  height  of  the  figure.  The 
dress  consists  of  a  double  leaf-shaped  apron  that  falls  from  the  belt  before  and 
behind.  The  hair  is  elaborately  dressed  with  three  flat  curls  on  the  crown, 
and  three  long  tresses,  one  falling  down  the  back,  and  one  on  each  side 
over  the  breast.  This  arrangement  is  notable,  as  it  exactly  reproduces  the 
hair  of  one  of  the  men  of  Keftiu  in  the  Rekhmara  tomb  at  Thebes,  shown 
on  the  Frontispiece  of  H.  R.  Hall's  Oldest  Civilization  of  Greece.  Another 
Keftiu  man  (B.S.A.  ix.  p.  171,  Fig.  2)  shows  the  row  of  three  curls. 

The  lower  level  rooms  yielded  a  good  many  objects,  but  the  most 
interesting  was  the  lower  part  of  a  cup,  cut  out  of  rock  crystal.  This  was  very 
clearly  in  a  Late  Minoan  I  stratum.  It  was  a  straight-sided,  flat-bottomed, 
round  mug.  06  m.  in  diameter,  with  the  walls  about  008  m.  thick.  The 
bottom  of  a  similar  cup  of  about  the  same  size,  but  more  highly  polished, 
came  from  Block  -y^.  When  complete  these  cups  probably  had  metal  handles.^ 

Separate  from  these  rooms  are  the  two  houses  7-16  and  17-22, 
built  above  the  scanty  remains  of  a  Middle  Minoan  house,  of  which  a  trace 

'  The  figure  may  he  earlier  than  the  walls,  as  it  was  found  near  their  foundation,   and  may 
belong  to  the  Late  Minoan  II  periotl. 

'  Stone  vases  found  at  Knossos  possess  attachments  for  such  handles,  B.S.A.  vi.  p.  31. 
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is  left  in  a  deposit  of  vases  fciuiui  below  the  later  walls  in  w  17.  These 
houses  are  shown  by  their  floor-deposits  to  have  been  descrte<l  early  in 
the  Late  Minoan  ill  period,  and  below  their  walls  another  set  can  be 
made  out  belongin<^  to  earlier  I, ate  Minoan  II  houses,  from  whit  h  a  few 
vases,  clearly  distinct  in  character  from  the  later  floor-de|>osits,  were 
recovered.  The  shortness  of  these  Late  Minoan  periods  is  well  shown 
here,  as  the  later  walls  follow  prettv  closely  the  lines  of  the  earlier,  and  it 
is  not  eas)'  to  discntantjle  them,  whilst  the  Middle  Minoan  walls  seem  to 
have  no  connexion  with  what  lies  above  them.'  This  holds  good  in  most 
parts  of  the  town  where  Middle  Minoan  walls  have  been  found.  The  later 
houses  were  entered  from  the  North  from  Street  o-tt.  .\t  the  earlier 
period  there  was  an  entrance  on  the  western  side,  but  this  went  out  of  use, 
for  the  entrance  hall  opening  on  the  Street  ^-tt  was  found  packed  with 
Late  Minoan  II  vases.  Most  of  the  usual  forms  found  in  f  14,  /9 1  22 
and  the  Zakro  houses  were  found.  Amongst  them  were  three  double 
vases  of  the  form  shown  in  J. U.S.  xxiii.  p.  256,  Fig.  26,  from  Zakro, 
which  had  not  occurred  before  at  Palaikastro.  This  room  was  destro)ed 
by  a  fire,  no  doubt  the  same  that  dcstro>ed  the  houses  in  f,  and  left  the 
similar  burned  deposit  in  f  14. 

The  objects  found  in  the  latest  rooms  clearly  belong  to  the  period  of 
the  pottery  found  in  the  fiUed-up  bathroom.  Besides  the  characteristic 
spouted  bowls  (B.S.A.  ix.  p.  315,  Fig.  14,  No.  2),  two  conical  fillers 
shown  in  Fig.  5  were  found.  Room  9  yielded  three  large  pitlioi,  two  of 
them  painted,  and  of  a  marked  barrel-like  shape,  with  wide  mouth  and 
rim  adapted  to  receive  a  lid.  From  room  18  came  a  magnificent  i)ainte(l 
bath,  covered  with  a  bold  floral  pattern,  in  style  recalling  strongly  the 
vases  of  an  earlier  period,  and  markedly  the  Xdpi>a^  shown  in  B.S.A.  viii. 
ri.  XVIII,  XIX.  The  resemblance  to  the  big  flowers  of  panel  c  of  the 
Xdpva^  is  very  clear,  and  the  birds  on  the.  filler  here  shown  (Fig.  5,^) 
recall  also  the  bird  on  panel  d,  and  in  general  this  pottery  from  Hlock  tt  is 
early  of  its  kind. 

Another  find,  with  the  same  associations,  was  a  plaque  of  rock  crystal, 
broken  on  one  side,  from  room  9.  By  comparing  this  with  Late 
M}-cenaean  sword-hilts,  it  is  j^laiti  that  it  was  part  of  one  of  a  pair,  which 
were  fastened  to  the  hilt  of  a  sword  to  form  the  grip.     On   the   underneath 

^  This  agrees  with    Dr.    Ev.ins'   supposition   of   a  great    catastrophe  at    Knossos  during  the 
'mature   polychrome'  or  M.  M.  II.  period.      See  p.   16  of  this  vohmie. 
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and  unpoli-shed  side  is  a  y^roove,  clearly  to  accommodate  the  central  rib 
of  the  blade  ;  the  part  of  the  plaque  away  from  the  blade  is  missing.  The 
upper  surface  has  a  dull  smooth  surface,  more  beautiful  than  the  trans- 
parency of  glass,  and  is  worked  into  four  longitudinal,  slightly  concave 
faces.     A  gold-mounted  sword  with  a  hilt  of  very    much  the   same  shape 
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was  found  in  a  contemporary  tomb  at  Mouliana  *  in  East  Crete  by 
Mr.  Xanthoudides,  and  weapons  with  hilts  of  precisely  this  shape 
but  of  other  materials  have  now  been  found  in  similar  surroundings  at 
Knossos. 

§    7. — l^LOCKS   9    AM)    V. 

On  the  hillock  to  the  south  of  the  town  a  preliminary  trial  had 
brought  to  light  a  fine  vase,  and  the  commanding  nature  of  this  part  of 
the  site  made  it  a  likely  position  for  a  fine  house.  So,  notwithstanding 
the  shallowness  of  the   soil   as  revealed   by  trial-pits,  an  area  of  .some  600 


'Z<p.    Apx.  1904,  !'•  30- 
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sq.  m.  rHlocks  s-  and  v  on  the  [)laii)  was  cleared  on  the  hi^'hcst  part  <»f  the 
knoll.  1  he  work  was  well  repaid  by  the  discovery  of  the  two  exquisitely 
carved  ivur)'  statuettes  of  bo)s,  which  are  to  be  published  later,  but  apart 
from  these  nothins.;  of  j^'reat  importance  was  found.  I  he  houses  were  small 
uid  poor,  with  no  marked  architectural  features,  e.\cept  that  one  «jf  the 
'ooms  had  two,  and  ori^'inall)'  no  doubt  four,  pillar  bases  forming  a  s(|uare, 
like  the  hou.ses  in  /3,  7  and  8  (cf.  general  plan  />'..S..l.  ix.  IM.  VI. ;.  Kvidence 
of  continued  habitation,  in  the  shape  of  deposits  and  walls  at  differt-iit 
levels,  lasting  all  through  Late  Miiioan  times,  excepting  the  latest  period, 
was  found.  The  two  blocks  uncovered  lie  on  opposite  sides  of  a  crooked 
street,  that  must  have  once  joined  the  town  street  f  7.  Now,  owing 
to  the  extreme  shallowness  of  the  soil,  the  entire  length  of  the  street 
cannot  be  traced,  and  the  cobble  pavement  gives  out  just  sf)uth  of  these 
houses. 

The  most  interesting  finds  were  in  a  room  (5)  in  Hlock  <?,  belonging 
to  the  house  at  the  highest  level.  It  yielded  a  curious  collection  of  stone 
objects.  These  were  a  stone  Iam[),  a  stone  weight,  a  fragment  of  lead,  two 
beads,  one  of  black  stone  and  the  other  of  much  decajed  glass,  a  worked 
fragment  of  liparite,  a  small  breccia  celt,  an  engraved  cylinder  and  one  half 
of  a  small  steatite  mould.  This  is  the  first  breccia  celt  that  has  been  found 
here.  Celts  of  haematite  and  of  a  kind  of  green  stone  are  frequently 
found  by  the  peasants,  and  this  jear  several  have  turned  up  in  the  hou.ses. 
The  green  ones  have  come,  I  believe  without  exception,  from  the  upland 
villages  of  Magazd  and  Karydhi.  The  cylinder  is  of  dark  stone,  012  long, 
engraved  with  a  tree  faced  by  two  standing  swans,  between  whom  stands 
a  female  figure  with  bird's  head  and  outstretched  wings.  Twt^  unknown 
objects  fill  up  the  design.  The  mould  is  of  extremely  soft  stone,  and 
doubtless  for  making  the  glass  paste  ornaments,  of  which  such  an  abund- 
ance have  been  found  in  Mycenaean  tombs. on  the  mainland,  and  in  the 
contemporary  tombs  at  Kalyvia  near  Phaistos.  The  number  of  beads  of 
this  material  found  this  )-car  in  the  /tirnifx  burials  on  the  cliff  fits  in  well 
with  these  connexions.  The  present  object  would  make  a  |)endant  of  the 
same  design  as  the  gold  ornament  from  Mycenae,  figured  by  I'errot  and 
Chipiez,  vi.  p.  546,  Fig.  224,  the  ivory  from  Spata,  Fig.  223.  and  the  fresco 
fragment  from  Tiryns,  Fig.  222.  That  it  was  a  mould  and  not  a  form  for 
shaping  gold  leaf,  is  shown  by  Tts  being  pierced  with  holes  for  dowelling  on 
the  other  half  of  the   mould,  and  grooves  for  cords  to  .securely  tie  the  two 
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together.     The  stone  is  also  too  soft  to  have  been  used  as  a  form.     This 
object,  like  the  crystal   sword-hilt  from  tt,  is  important  as  helping  to  link 
■  these    late  town-deposits    with  other  finds,  and  to  fix  their  place  in    the 
general  series. 

^S. — Block  8,  .\nu  the  Shrine  of  the  Snake  Goddess. 

A  good  deal  of  work  was  done  on  this  block  in  this  year's  campaign. 
Our  main  objects  were  to  work  out  the  stratification  of  walls  in  the  regions 
uncovered  last  year,  to  clear  certain  rooms  still  undug,  and  to  find  the 
limits  of  the  block  to  the  south  and  east.  The  general  result  was  to 
show  that  whilst  the  block  at  its  latest  period  consisted  of  the  large 
mansion  shown  on  the  key-plan,  the  garden  and  court  connected  with 
it,  and  two  smaller  houses,  }-et  abundant  remains  of  earlier  houses  e.xist, 
especially  in  the  eastern  and  northern  regions.  The  open  space  18,  19, 
especially  covered  the  Megaron  of  the  earlier  house,  with  its  four  pillar- 
bases  standing  round  the  hearth,  as  in  the  contemporary  house  in  Block  /9. 
The  Early  Minoan  discoveries  that  this  work  led  to  in  room  32  have  been 
described  above.  The  western  limit  of  the  block  was  found  to  be  a 
street  on  which  the  Palace  wall  abutted.  The  southern  limit  is  not 
yet  cleared  up.  The  street  that  runs  west  from  Street  7-8  has  been  traced 
no  further  than  square  6  F  ;  west  of  this,  that  is  in  square  6  E,  the  Palace 
abuts  immediately  on  houses  of  a  much  earlier  date. 

The  clearing  of  the  rooms  43  to  48,  which  last  year  were  only  dug  to 
the  level  of  the  top  of  the  walls,  led  to  important  results.  The  depth  of 
earth  was  very  considerable,  and  the  rooms  were  well  furnished  with 
objects  of  interest.  The  first  point  that  was  cleared  up  was  the  date  of 
the  different  buildings  in  the  block.  The  great  quantity  of  Late  Minoan 
1 1 1  pottery  found  in  these  rooms,  which  are  a  part  of  the  great  Palace 
fronting  on  Street  B-fi,  gives  a  date  for  this  edifice,  and  shows  that  it  was 
deserted  at  the  same  time  as  Block  tt. 

Below  these  Late  Minoan  III.^  vases  in  these  rooms  were  found  great 
quantities  of  pottery  going  back  well  into  the  Middle  Minoan  period. 
This  deposit  was  partly  dug  last  year — it  presented  nothing  new  except- 
ing the  fine  bowl  with  marbled  paint  discussed  above,  in  connexion  with 
the  Middle  Minoan  deposit  in  f  20.  Together  with  the  other  deposits 
found   at   low   levels,  it  enables  us  to  sum    up    the   histor)'   of  the  block 
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somewhat  as  follows.  Inhabited,  as  S  32  shows,  from  the  earliest  Minoan 
times,  it  was  continuously  occupied,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  absence  of 
floor  deposits,  until  the  great  period  of  desertion  when  y9  1-22  were  finally 
abandoned.  At  this  time  the  fillers  found  last  year  were  left.  Unlike 
Block  /9,  however,  its  desertion  was  not  final,  and  it  was  rebuilt  on  a 
magnificent  scale.     This  later  building  is  the  Palace  as  we  now  have  it. 

To  this  Palace,  room  47  is  a  back  entrance,  and  43  46.  in'l  48,  store- 
rooms. Last  \ear  45  yielded  si.\  large  pear-shajied  pseudamphorae,  before 
<^l'^g'"tJ  ^^'i'^  abandoned.  This  year  the  interest  centres  round  room  44. 
This  yielded   first  some   fine  vases  of   the   saine  style  as  those  from  the 


7       Fig.  6.— Ritual  6bjects  from  Block  8.     (Scale  1:4.) 


filled-up  bathroom  in  Block  7,  a  style  classed  in  the  section  on  nomen- 
clature above  as  Late  Minoan  Ilia;  these  will  be  discussed  below  with  the 
similar  pottery  from  Block  ir  and  the  Xcipi/a^  burials  from  the  cliff. 
Secondly,  a  number  of  cla>'  objects  connected  with  the  Minoan  cult  <>f  a 
Snake-Goddess  were  found.     These  consisted  of: 

I.  Four  female  figures  (Fig.  6),  in  long  skirts,  12  to  13  m.  high.  Of 
these,  three  have  their  arms,  which  are  in  all  cases  broken,  outstretched, 
whilst  the  fourth  holds  in  her  arms  a  striped  snake.  This  enables  us 
to  recognize  the  Cretan  Snake-Goddess,  found  already  at  Knos.so>i. 
Gournia  and  Prinias,  attended  by  three  votaries.  All  four  figure^  are 
covered  with  a  pale  yellow  powdery  slip  and  the  dress  and  feature- 
rendered    in    reddish-brouni    paint.     Like    the    Petsof.i    figures    the\-  were 
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ade    in    two  parts,   the   upper  half  ending  below  in    a    peg    which    was 
inserted   into  the  top   of   the    skirt-piece.     Their    dress    is    of   the    same 
bodice-and-skirt  type  as  that   of   the  Petsofa    figures,  and  consists    of   a 
jacket  with   short   sleeves,  open    in    front  down    to  the   waist,  but,  unlike 
that    of  the    women   from    Petsofa,   covering    the    breasts.     Of   the    high 
collar  at  the  back  there   is  no   trace.      Except  for  a  stripe   running  from 
the  arms  down  the  side  to  the  belt,  the  Goddess'  bodice  is  plain,  but  those 
of  the  Votaries  are   more  elaborate.     They   seem  finished   off  round  the 
neck  behind  with  a  band  of  openwork,  whilst  the  back   is  decorated  with 
vertical  waved  stripes,  that  recall  the  four  stripes  down  the  back  of  the 
Knossian  Votary  shown  in  B.S.A.  ix.,  p.  79,  Fig.  57.     The  waist  is  confined 
with   a  broad   belt.     The   skirts  reach    to  the   feet,   with  reserved  panels, 
possibly   of    another    fabric,   and    horizontal    stripes   above    representing 
embroidery.     The  scheme  of  decoration  is  that  of  the  votive  robes  found 
in   the  Temple  Repository  at  Knossos  (B.S.A.  ix.,  p.  82,  Fig.  58),  except 
that  the  horizontal   stripes   are  absent  from  the  Goddess'  robe,  and  the 
panels  are  left  plain  in  all  cases.     The  skirts  have  not  the  full  bell-shape 
of  the  Petsofa  figures,  but  just  below  the  waist  project  rather  suddenly  and 
then   fall  sharply.     This    indicates  that  they    were   kept    distended  by  a 
horizontal   hoop,  after  the  manner  of  a   crinoline.     The  roughly  contem- 
porary figures  from  the  Shrine  of  the  Double   Axe   at   Knossos,^  and  also 
those  from  Gournia  and  Prinias,  have  skirts   of  the   same  shape,  with  the 
hoop,  however,  so  wide  and  high  as  to   make  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
.seem    to    rise    from    a    clay    cylinder.     These     Palaikastro    figures,    with 
their  less    pronounced  but   unmistakable    crinolines,    make  it  likely  that 
these  cylinders  are  not  as   Dr.  Evans    has    suggested,  a    survival  of   an 
original    columnar    form   of   the    goddess,  but    represent    an    exaggerated 
crinoline   or   farthingale,    stiffly  stretched   over  a  hoop.     Besides  this  top 
hoop  there  was  no  doubt  another  at  the   hem,  and   the   slightly  incurved 
sides  of  some  of  these  cylinders,  which  is  shared  by  the  skirts  of  these  new 
figures,  strongly  suggest  the  incurving  of  a  skirt  tightly  stretched  over  a 
pair   of  hoops.     It  may   further  be  remarked  in  favour  of  this  view,  that, 
if  these  cylindrical   bases  were  a  reminiscence  of  the   form  of  the  earlier 
sacred   "  baetylic  "  stone,  they  would   be  appropriate  only  to  the  figure  of 
the  Goddess  herself,  whereas  at  Knossos  the  Votary  as  well  as  the  Goddess 
is  shaped  in  this  way.  The  figures  have  no  head-gear,  and  their  hair  is  dressed 

'  B.S.A.  viii.  p.  99,  Fig.  56. 
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in  a  single  lon^  tress  coiled  into  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head.  There 
were  also  three  odd  arms  of  other  such  figures,  with  the  hands  complete. 
The)'  cannot  ha\e  belonj^ed  to  the  fic^ures  found.  l-"inall\ ,  a  lemaie  head 
and  bust  were  found,  oriijinall)'  perhaps  painted,  but  now  much  worn.  1  he 
hair  is  dressed  in  the  same  wa\',  but  the  hands,  as  often  with  similar  fi;^urcs, 
are  held  to  the  breasts. 

These  female  fi;^ures  stood  on  some  sort  of  clay  sup[)ort,  as  ma)'  be 
seen  from  the  routjhness  of  their  bases.  I*\irther,  the  three  with  out- 
stretched arms  stood  on  the  ed^e  of  this  support,  facin;^'  inwards,  because 
their  skirts  just  at  the  back  are  pinched  over  to  ijrip  the  ed.L^e  of  the 
probabl)-  circular  basj.  The  skirt  of  the  woman  with  tlu-  snake  has  no 
such  projection,  and  where  she  stotnl  the  support  spread  out  on  all  sides. 
Further,  the  hands  of  two  of  the  other  fi<^ures  show  a  break  which  joins, 
and  when  this  is  clone  the  two  figures  in  cjuestion  stand  facing  inwards  at 
ri<j;ht  anj^les  to  one  another,  and  forming'  the  half  of  a  hand -in -hand  rin;^ 
that,  if  complete,  would  have  comprised  four  dancers.  The  third  woman 
may  be  taken  to  fill  one  more  place.  Thus  we  can  reconstruct  a  ^roup 
consistin;^  of  the  figure  with  the  snakes  in  the  middle,  and  round  her  hand- 
in-hand  three  women  dancing.  It  is  in  fact  a  group  showing  how  the 
Minoan  Snake-Goddess  was  worshipped  by  a  ring  of  dancing  votaries.  Is 
the  group  to  be  completed  by  a  fourth  votary?  That  she  is  missing  from 
the  find  proves  nothing,  for  we  have  the  three  odd  arms  and  the  bmken 
bust,  nor  has  an\-  trace  of  the  support  of  the  figures  been  found.  lUit  it 
seems  hkely  that  there  were  only  three,  for  a  fourth  would  have  prevented 
the  goddess  herself  from  being  seen  so  clearly.  It  seems  (juite  possible 
that  the  place  of  a  fourth  votary  was  filled  by  the  painted  bird  shown  in 
Fig.  6/ which  seems  to  have  been  broken  off  the  kind  of  stand  on  which 
the  figures  must  have  stood.  Also  the  Cretan  'ring-dance,'  in  modern 
days  at  all  events,  demands  a  gap  that  the  leader  ma)'  have  one  Iree  >ide 
to  perform  the  proper  ste|)s.  The  figures  in  the  reconstructed  grouj)  come 
suitably  close  together  and  would  stand  upon  a  base  about  i')  m  in 
diameter. 

II.  The  clay  doves  shown  on  the  top  row  of  l""ig.  6,  one  «»f  which  it 
has  been  suggested  was  jjerhaps  mounted  with  the  figure  of  the  doddess. 
Of  the  remainder,  b  is  painted  like  the  figures,  and  the  rot  an-  plain. 
All  the  three  smaller  ones  have  been  broken  off  some  support. 
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The  three  larger  doves,  whose  greatest  dimension  is  -105  m.,  are  of 
greater  interest.  They  are  all  three  just  alike,  and  are  of  plain  unpainted 
clay.  Each  has  a  deep  hole  pierced  on  the  under  surface,  showing  that 
they  were  pegged  to  some  support.  As  to  what  this  support  was  we  are 
not  without  a  clue.  In  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Dove  Goddess  at  Knossos  a 
trinity  of  sacred  pillars  was  found  surmounted  by  three  doves  {B.S.A.  viii. 
p.  29,  Fig.  14),  indicating  the  descent  of  the  celestial  influence  upon  the 
fetish  form  of  the  deity.  Considering  that  they  were  found  amongst 
religious  objects,  it  might  be  plausibly  suggested  that  these  doves  also 
originally  belonged  to  such  a  set  of  pillars  and  were  removed  from  them 
when  the  contents  of  the  shrine  were  packed  away  where  we  found  them. 
If,  however,  we  consider  their  actual  posture  this  theory  is  greatly 
strengthened.  The  doves  are  neither  flying  nor  quietly  sitting  ;  their  tails 
are  still  spread  as  if  in  flight,  whilst  their  wings  are  neither  extended  for 
flying  nor  fully  closed  for  rest.  They  are  shown  with  great  skill  in  the  act 
of  being  furled  after  a  flight ;  in  another  moment  they  would  have  dropped 
into  their  position  of  rest.  We  see  the  birds"  thus  at  the  moment  of 
perching  after  a  flight.  Three  doves  in  this  position,  found  with  the 
furniture  of  a  shrine,  can  hardly  be  other  than  the  sacred  doves  descending 
upon  such  a  trinity  of  pillars  as  was  found  at  Knossos,  it  may  be  in 
response  to  some  prayer  in  the  ritual  that  the  deity  would  draw  near. 

III.  The  remains  of  forty-four  rough  conical-shaped  cups,  about  07  m. 
in  diameter,  of  which  some  twenty  are  almost  complete.  They  have  all  been 
broken  off  some  flat-topped  linear  support,  to  which  they  were  originally 
fastened.  Most  of  them  also  have  two  or  more,  rarely  one,  projections  or 
scars  just  inside  the  lip,  showing  that  from  these  also  something  has  been 
broken  away.  Two  of  them  are  roughly  coloured  with  the  same  paint  as 
the  female  figures.  One  side  of  all  the  others  is  smeared  with  a  reddish 
slip.  The  only  object  found  that  could  have  supported  these  cups  is  a 
fragment  of  the  edge  of  a  bowl,  perhaps  some  20  m.  in  diameter,  daubed 
with  the  same  slip,  and  having  had  something  at  one  point  broken  away 
from  its  lip,  which  is  just  the  width  required  to  fit  the  scars  on  the  bottom 
of  the  cups.  Although  no  one  of  these  actually  fits  the  scar  on  the  lip  of 
this  fragment,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  these  little  cups  were  once  fastened 
round  the  edges  of  this  and  other  bowls.  Apparently  the  bowl  in  question 
could  take  about  five  or  six  cups  on  its  rim.     The  scars  on  the  lips  of  the 
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cups  must  have  been  left  by  handles  that  connected  them  ab<jve,  like 
the  double  cups  from  Knossos,  shown  in  B.S.A.  vii  p.  S5,  Vv^.  26.  This 
conjectural  arrangement  is  sujjported  in  all  but  three  cases  b)- the  directi<jn 
of  the  support  as  indicated  b\-  the  scars  beneath  and  by  the  position  of  the 
acars  on  the  lips  of  the  cups,  for  these  latter  arc  not  directly  op[x>site  to 
one  another  in  a  line  with  the  scar  on  the  bottom,  but  each  a  little  off,  but 
on  the  same  side  of,  the  strairrht  line  passing  throuj^jh  the  scar,  show  in;^ 
thus  that  the  support  was  curved  and  not  straight.  This  circumstance  aNo 
tells  us  which  side  of  the  cups  faced  outwards,  and  the  reconstruction  is 
confirmed  by  the  observation  that  in  all  cases  this  is  the  painted  side  of 
the  cup.  The  result  we  get  is  a  kind  of  Kcrnos,  put  together  and  roughl)- 
daubed  with  paint  all  round  the  outside.  The  cups  that  do  not  fit  this 
arrangement,  amongst  which  are  two  or  three  that  show  scars  on  the 
outside  of  the  sides,  must  have  belonged  to  some  other  complex  of  cups,  of 
which  several  varieties  have  been  found  in  Crete. 

To  be  connected  with  these  Kernoi  is  another  object  from  this  room, 
shown  in  Fig.  7,  a.  It  is  a  clay  cover  with  a  conical  pierced  top,  and  a 
kind  of  door  in  the  side,  decorated  with  a  frieze  of  birds.  Similar, 
and  probably  contemporary,  objects  of  plain  clay  were  found  at 
Phylakopi  {Excavations  at  Phylakopi,  p.  210  and  PI.  XXXV.  7),  and  the 
suggestion  made  that  they  served  as  covers  for  lamps,  the  handle 
protruding  through  the  hole  in  the  side.  That  lamps  were  set  on  Kernoi, 
when  they  were  decked  for  ritual  use,  is  stated  by  the  scholiast  on  the 
Alexiphannaka  of  Nikander,  v.  217  : — Kipvov<i  •ydp  <f>aaL  tou<;  fivcrriKov's 
icparripa<i,  e</)'  wr  Xvyvov^  Tideacri.  It  is  thus  likely  that  this  cover  was 
used  to  shelter  a  lamp  placed  in  the  bowl  of  one  of  the  accompanying 
Kernoi.  This  is  supported  by  evidence  from  Eleusis,  where,  with  the 
numerous  Kernoi,  certain  perforated  covers  were  found,  which  Rubensohn 
{Mittheilungen,  xxiii.  p.  271)  was  led  by  this  gloss  to  regard  as  covers  for  a 
lamp  carried  in  the  bowl  of  the  Kcrnos,  either  alone,  or  on  the  top  of  the 
votive  cake  {traXadLov)}  Rubensohn  further  adduces  two  leaden  Athenian 
theatre-tickets  ornamented  with  Kernoi  on  the  tops  cjf  which  are  seen  what 
are  probably  candles.     That   offerings  of  food    should    be  decorated   with 

'  These  Eleusinian  covers,  one  of  which  is  figuntl  in  Milth.  xxiii.  p.  303.  .ire  dome  hke  m 
flatly  conical  and  without  a  side-opcninp,  as  the  Kcrnos  is  itself  deep  enoujjh  to  hold  the  lai.jp,  .nnd 
not  shallow  and  dish-like  as,  from  the  actual  example  mentioned  just  lx.-low,  we  see  thai  it  priiUnMx 
was  in  Crete. 

15* 
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lights  will  not  strike  anyone  as  strange,  who  has  seen  in  Cretan  churches 
the  dishes  of  sweetmeats  eaten  in  remembrance  of  the  dead,  each  with  its 
taper  planted  in  the  middle  of  the  mound  of  boiled  grains.  Two  classical 
examples  also  are  quoted  by  Rubensohn.^ 

All  these  suggestions  fall  into  line  with  a  piece  of  direct  evidence' 
which  I  owe  to  Dr.  Joseph  Hatzidakis,  Senior  Ephor  of  the  Museum  at 
Candia.  He  showed  me  in  the  Candia  Museum  an  unpublished  Kernos  of 
much  later  date,  identical  with  the  one  reconstructed  above,  except  that 
the  cups,  which  are  nine  in  number  set  round  the  edge  of  a  shallow 
bowl  with  a  foot  and  two  horizontal  handles,  are  not  connected  above  in 
any  way.  It  was  found  in  Crete,  and  resting  inside  it  was  a  clay  lamp, 
a  striking  confirmation  of  the  scholiast.  In  the  face  of  this  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  Palaikastro  Kernoi  also  held  lamps,  sheltered  by 
such  perforated  covers  as  that  shown  in  the  figure,  and  that  Rubensohn's 
conjecture  as  to  the  use  of  the  Eleusinian  covers  is  correct.  As  Kernoi 
were  carried  on  the  head  in  processions  some  shelter  for  the  flame  would 
be  quite  necessary. 

The  presence  of  Kernoi  helps  us  to  identify  the  goddess  of  the  shrine. 
The  scholiast  on  Nikander  quoted  above  is  explaining  the  words 
K€pvo<f)6po^  ^(iKopo^  ^QyfiiaTpia  'Vecr)<;,  and  other  evidence  is  collected  by 
Rubensohn  to  show  that,  besides  at  Eleusis,  the  Kernos  was  used  in  the 
closely  allied  cult^  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  Rhea  or  Cybele.  It  seems 
confined  to  these  cults  of  a  Mother  Goddess.  The  worship  of  such  a 
Goddess  in  Minoan  Crete  is  now  well  established,  and  could  nowhere 
be  more  appropriate  than  at  Palaikastro,  where  the  Hellenic  temple  that 
in  later  times  carried  on  the  religious  tradition  of  the  place,  was  sacred  to 
the  young  Zeus,  the  son  of  Rhea.  That  in  the  continuous  local  worship  of 
the  divine  pair,  Rhea  and  Zeus,  the  predominance  should  pass  from  the 
female  to  the  male  divinity  with  the  passage  from  Minoan  to  Hellenic 
religious  ideas,  is  strikingly  in  accord  with  the  general  prominence  of 
female  deities  in  Minoan  Crete. 

The  altar  hill  of  Praesos  can  now  be  recognized  as  another  shrine  of 
this  Goddess.     The  prominent  place  of  lions  among  the  votive  offerings, 

'  The  Palace  of  Fhaistos  also  has  yielded  an  object  which  can  be  regarded  as  such  a  cover  for  a 
Kernos,  rather  than  as  a  model  of  a  hut  ^Mon.  Ant.  xii.  p.  128,  Fig.  55).  It  was  found  not  far 
from  the  altar-like  structure  in  the  western  part  of  the  Palace,  and  was  recognized  by  Pernier  as  of 
'  significato  e  destinazione  puramente  sacrale.' 

•^  See  J.  E.  tiarrison.  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion,  p.  158. 
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and  the  aiitcfix  with  the  design  of  a  woman  bearing  a  snake  in  either  hand 
ncjticed  as  clues  by  Mr.  Hosanqiiet  in  his  report  on  I'raesos  {B.S.A.  viii 
p.  257),  taken  in  connexion  witii  the  seal-impression  from  Knossos  {B.S.A. 
vii.  p.  29,  Fig.  9)  showing  a  Goddess,  called  by  Mr.  Kvans  the  protot\'i)e  of 
the  later  Cybele  and  Khea,  on  a  lion-guarded  peak,  show  that  at  the 
Kteocretan  capital,  as  well  as  at  Palaikastro,  the  cult  of  this  Goddes? 
lasted  on  into  Hellenic  times.  Her  connexion  with  the  lion  is  clearl\ 
another  point  in  her  classical  tradition  inherited  from  pre- Hellenic 
religion. 

All  these  objects  were  clearly  broken  ami  then  put  away  in  this  room 
where  we  found  them.  For  though  ever)-  fragment  dug  from  this  place 
was  carefully  examined,  no  more  traces  were  found  of  the  supports  frtun 
which  these  objects  were  broken.  The  vases  found  with  them  in  the 
same  way  lacked  a  good  many  pieces.  However  this  came  about,  whether 
in  consequence  of  some  sudden  alarm  that  caused  the  hasty  spoliation  and 
removal  to  a  place  of  safety  of  all  the  smaller  objects,  or  for  some  other 
reason,  we  have  here  objects  of  the  first  importance  for  the  stud)  of 
Minoan  religion.  This  group,  with  its  ring  of  dancing  Votaresses,  surround- 
ing their  Goddess  with  her  Sacred  Snake,  presents  us  at  I'alaikastro  '  iih 
the  same  cult  as  that  with  which  at  Knossos,  at  an  earlier  {jeriod,  :he 
porcelain  figures  of  the  Snake-Goddess  and  her  Devotees  were  connetteil. 
In  discussing  this  Snake-Goddess  {B.S.A.  ix.  p.  87),  Mr.  Evans  preferred 
to  regard  her,  not  as  a  au/i/S&j^o?,  but  as  a  chthonic  aspect  of  the  Goddess 
of  the  Doves,  though  only  on  a  seal-impression  was  any  trace  of  the  dow 
found  with  her.  This  Palaikastro  find  now  gives  a  very  strong  support  to 
his  view,  for  we  have  what  is  clearly  the  same  Snake-Goddess  accom- 
panied with  figures  of  doves,  worshipped,  that  is,  under  both  her  aspects. 
If  it  is  correct  to  suppose  that  the  three  larger  figures  of  doves  with  half- 
iiprcad  wings  were  actually  perching  upon  a  trinity  of  sacred  pillars,  .i-^ 
the)'  arc  shown  in  the  carl)-  Shrine  of  the  Dove-Goddess  discovered  .it 
Knossos  in  1902  (see  B.S.A.  viii.  p.  2S,  Fig.  14),  in  no  more  striking  w.i) 
could  the  dual,  celestial  and  infernal,  nature  of  the  Goddess  be  exhibited, 
whilst  the  A'er/ios  of  the  Mother-Ciodtlesses,  Rhea  and  Demeter,  emph.i-'i-t.-^ 
her  character  as  the  Great  Mother. 

Of  no  less  interest  is  the  illii-^tration  afforded  of  the  ritual  dance  with 
which  this  goddess  was  worshipped.  1  he  [)re\iousl)-  known  archae(»logn.al 
evidence  is  noticed  b)'  Mr.  Evans  in  his  discussion  of  the    Theatral   Area  at 
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Knossos  {B.S.A.  ix.  p.  no).  We  now  know  that  this  dance  was  a  ring 
dance,  not  differing  apparently  from  the  modern  Cretan  ;^o/309. 

A  fragment  of  a  clay  base  with  three  pairs  of  feet  on  it  from  Petsofa 
suggested  to  Mr.  Myres  last  year  (B.S.A.  ix.  p.  362,  PI.  X.  13)  a  square 
ring-dance,  such  as  are  found  in  Cyprus.  This  carries  back  the  Cretan 
practice  to  Middle  Minoan  times,  whilst  a  ring  bearing  alternately  figures 
and  vases,  a  combination  of  Kernos  and  dance,  from  the  very  late  Mycen- 
aean cemetery  of  Koiirtes,  brings  such  objects  down  almost  to  the  archaic 
Hellenic  period. 

With  these  cult  objects  a  good  deal  of  pottery  was  found,  mostly  much 
broken.  It  was  all  of  the  late  style  found  last  year  in  the  filled  up  bath- 
room in  Block  7,  classed  a  Late  Minoan  Ilia.  The  most  important  pieces 
were  as  follows  : — 

I.  Two  circular  lids  with  a  handle  in  the  middle,  of  which  one  is  shown  in 
Fig.  7,  b.     It  is  decorated  with  birds  and  flowers,  the  latter  especially  drawn  in  a 


Fig.  7.— Pottery  from  the  Room  of  the  Ritual  Objects.     (Scale  i  :4,  about.) 


linear  style  that  recalls  the  pottery  of  Tel-el-Amarna  and  its  congeners.     A  painted 
fragment  bears  a  flower  of  still  later  style. 

II.  A  fine  doublQ  vase,  consisting  of  two  round  open  jars  connected  by  an 
arched  handle.  It  was  painted  with  a  scale  pattern,  worked  with  wavy  parallel 
lines. 

III.  The  tops  of  two  very  small  hiigelkannen.  In  the  adjacent  room  last 
year,  some  large  biigelkannen  were  found. 
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I\'.  A  numln-r  of  broken  howls,  exactly  similar  to  those  found  in  the  hath 
room  of  Hlock  y  and  shown  in  Ji.S.A.  ix.,  p  315,  Ki^.  14,  No.  2.  These  howls 
are  the  commonest  characteristic  product   of  this  style. 

As  bclongitii;  to  the  saine  periofl  it  is  convenient  here  to  say  somethinj^ 
of  the  pottery  found  in  the  latest  deposits  in  Block  tt  and  that  associated 
witli  the  A/r/z^zr-burials  on  the  cfiff.  The  fillers,  bath,  barrel-shaped  pithoi 
and  bowls  of  characteristic  shape  and  dec<jration  from  tt  have  been 
mentioned  above.  From  the  burials  on  the  cliffs  came  sixteen  vases 
practically  complete,  besides  the  larnakcs  themselves.  We  have  thus  now 
a  considerable  mass  of  pottery  from  which  to  illustrate  this  style. 

Three  of  the  vases  from  these  burials  are  shown   in    Fig.  8.     Of  these 


a  c 

Fig.  8. — \ases  from  the  Laknax-hiriai.s.     (Scale   1:3.) 


a  is  a  waisted  strainer  of  a  form  that  goes  back  to  the  Late  Minoan  I.  but 
is  particularly  frequent  in  Late  Minoan  II.  deposits.  The  flat  biigelkannc 
{b)  recalls  one  found  in  1901  in  the  Beehive  tomb  (see  B.S.A.  viii.  p.  303, 
Fig.  19).  The  third  vase  (f)  is  a  cylindrical  pyxis,  characteristic  both  in  sha[)e 
and  decoration.  Its  rim  is  shaped  to  receive  a  lid.  Another  similar  p\xis 
was  found  with  two  upright  handles  set  on  the  rim.    The  cylindrical  vessels 
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recall    the  peculiar  barrel-shape  of  pithoi  of  this  period,  which   are  also 
made  to  receive  a  lid.     One  of  the  finds  here  was  a  pyxis  with  its  lid 
complete.     To  this  list  of  shapes  we  may  add   the  gourd  vases  and  stalked 
kylix  found  last  year,  biigdkannen  of  all  the  two-handled  forms,  and  the 
shapes  shown  in  B.S.A.  p.  327,  Fig.  28.    These  vases  are  generally  covered 
with  a  rather  pale  yellowish  slip,  that  is  sometimes  rather  friable.     The 
paint  is   a  good  black  or  reddish  glaze ;  white  paint  does  not  seem  to  be 
used.     The  clay    is   generally  fine  and  well  baked,  giving  a  clean  sharp 
break.     The   character   of  the    decoration    was  described    last   year.     Its 
closely  set  conventional  rows  of  leaves  and  scale  patterns  and  spaces  filled 
with  parallel  lines  are  a  formalised  version  of  the  preceding  style,  which, 
as  in   the    vases  from    tt,  is  often  directly   recalled.     The  birds  are   very 
characteristic.    The  general  impression  given  is  that  industry  and  technical 
skill  had  outlived  artistic  inspiration.      These  vases  represent  the  Cretan 
style  that  was  contemporary  with  the  culture  represented  by  the  Beehive 
tombs  at   Mycenae,  the    lalysus    cemetery,   and    in   general  the  bulk    of 
Mycenaean   ware  from  the  Greek   mainland.     This  is  established  by  the 
identity  of  many  of  the  objects  found.     The  forms  of  swords  are  the  same. 
The  glass  paste  beads  and    ornaments,  so  common  in  such  Mycenaean 
tombs   as   that    at  Spata   in   Attica,  are  found  in  these  laniax  burials  at 
Palaikastro,  and  above  all  among  these  very  characteristic  vases  are  found 
examples  of  the  linear  style  that  marks  mainland  ware.     The  tendency  is 
very  clear  in  the  flowers  on  the  cover  shown  in  Fig.  7,  b,  and  one  or  two 
vases  have    been    found    that    look   almost  like  importations    from    some 
place  where  the  linear  style  was  native.     That  Crete  should  develop  a 
style  of  its  own  at  this  time,  when  the  rest  of  the  Aegean  world  was  filled 
with  another  and   remaikably  homogeneous  class   of  Mycenaean  pottery, 
indicates  that   the  centre  of  culture  had  now  left  Crete  for  ever.      None  of 
this  ware  has  been  found  in  Eg\pt ;  it  would  seem  that  the  peaceful  culture 
of  the   Keftiu  was    being    overwhelmed    by  the    piratical    hordes  of   the 
'  Peoples  of  the  Sea,'   who  troubled  Egypt    in    the  period    following   the 
XVII Ith  Dynasty. 

R.  M.  Dawkins. 
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^  9. — TiiL  Laknax  Burials. 

In  19D4  trial-pits  on  the  cliffs  brought  to  light  a  group  of  larnax- 
burials  not  far  from  the  one  that  was  found  in  1902  and  is  described  in 
B.S.A.  viii.  p.  302,  and  Fig.  17,  p.  302.  The  indications  visible  were,  as 
then,  pieces  of  limestone  set  in  line.  In  several  cases  the  burials  were 
found  at  the  bottom  of  shallow  pits,  but  in  the  largest  group  (5--8  on  the 
plan  given  in  Fig.  9)  the  larnakes  had  been  thrust  under  a  projecting 
ledge  of  conglomerate  in  a  hole  scooped  out  to  receive  them,  and  the  whole 
covered  up  with  earth. 

The  larnakes,  which  were  solidl}-  built  up  of  clay,  are  of  two  types. 
The  first,  referred  to  in  this  report  as  \.\xh-lar)iax,  is  an  oval  trough, 
shaped  like  a  foot-bath  with  the  longer  sides  somewhat  jjinched  together, 
and  the  second,  the  c\\Q:s\.-larnax,  is  a  square-cornered  coffer  with  panelled 
sides  standing  on  four  short  feet,  like  the  larnax  shewn  in  B.S.A.  viii. 
p.  298.     No  tracq  of  lids  was  found. 

No.  I  on  the  plan  is  an  isolated  twh-larnax  some  ten  metres  south- 
west of  the  next  group,  which  consists  of  four  larnakes  as  follows. 

Two  paces  west  of  No.  2  was  found  a  \.uh-/arnax,  not  shewn  on  the 
plan,  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  a  pit,  tucked  in  against  a  large  boulder  of 
conglomerate.  It  was  found  lying  on  its  side,  and  broken  across  the 
middle.  In  it  were  a  few  bones,  crushed  and  scattered,  and  a  small  plain 
cup,  and  by  the  side  of  it  another  similar  cup  and  a  pear-shaped  bugelkanne. 

Nearer  the  cliff  were  found  three  \.\xh-larnakes  (Nos.  2,  3,  and  4),  with 
their  long  axes  approximately  in  a  straight  line.  In  lines  at  right  ait^les 
to   these    were  placed  rough   pieces  of  limestone,  foreign   to  the   natural 
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formation  of  the  cliff.  No.  3  was  surrounded  by  frafjments  of  others,  built 
round  its  margin  so  as  to  protect  it  from  the  pressure  of  the  earth.  It 
measured  internally  •93  m.  in  length,  '46  m.  in  width,  and  44  m.  in  depth. 
No.  4  was  slightly  smaller,  being  76  m.  long,  "36  m.  wide,  and  42  m.  deep. 
Each  of  these  three  burials  contained  the  bones  of  one  or  more  persons, 
the  skulls  being  always  at  the  south  end  of  the  larnax,  and  the  long  bones 
laid  parallel  to  one  another.     No.  3  had  three  skulls,  piled  up  on  a  heap  of 
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Fig.  9. — Plan,  showinc;  position  ok  the  Larnakes. 


bones  laid  across  the  floor  of  the  larnax  (see  Fig.  10).  A  similar  arrange- 
ment was  noted  in  the  much  older  Middle  Minoan  cemeteries  explored  in 
1902.^  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  larnax  to  that  where  the  skulls  lay,  a 
jawbone  was  found.     This,  together  with  the  arrangement  of  the  skulls 

'  See  Man,  1902,  1 19,  'Sometimes  the  principal  l)ones  were  formed  into  a  kind  of  bed,  on 
which  several  skulls  were  laid,'  and  B.S.A.  viii.  p.  292,  Fig.  6. 
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and  bones  describcfl  tibovc,  clearly  jioints  to  the  same  custom  of  re-inter- 
ment as  was  noted  in  the  Middle  Minoan  f>ssuaries,  where  the  skulls, 
though  otherwise  well  preserved,  commonly  l.ickcd  the  jawbone.  On  the 
top  of  this  same  larnax  lay  the  strainer  shewn  in  Fig.  8,  a,  and  by  the  edge 
of  it  a  small  flat  hugelkanue  fFig.  8,  b).  Just  in  front  of  the  skulls  lay  a 
bronze  mirror,  135  m.  in  diameter.  The  strainer,  in  appearance  the 
earliest  vase  found  here,  probably  belf)ngs  to  an  earlier  interment,  repre- 
sented by  the  Azr/z^z^-fragments  built  round  the  rim.  Some  of  these 
fragments  are  painted  with  a  bold  jjapyrus-like  design. 


Fig.   10.  —  Laknax  3,  coNTAiMNt;  thrke  Ski'li.s. 


The  last  group  of  burials  was  some  ten  metres  further  east  along  the 
cliff.  An  oblong  pit  had  been  dug,  and  the  soft  rock  taken  out  from  under 
a  ledge  of  conglomerate.  The  burials  were  just  underneath  this  ledge. 
Beginning  from  the  east.  No.  5  was  a  tub-A/zv/^-ir  (F'ig.  11),  with  its  a.xis 
parallel  to  the  line  of  the  ledge.  It  contained  very  scanty  remains  of  bones 
and  a  miniature  biigelkanne.     Quite  close  to  it  lay  a  large  cylindrical  painted 
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jar  with  a  closely  fittiiii^  lid.  In  it  were  found  a  bronze  razor,  a  tool  like  those 
used  at  the  present  da\'  for  cuttint^  leather,  a  lons^  bent  pin,  and  a  number 
of  glass-paste  beads.  With  these  were  some  teeth  and  small  frai^ments  of 
bone,  but  no  burned  earth,  lieside  it  was  a  middle-sized  biigc/kajine,  and 
near  by  two  beautifully  carved  ivory  objects  were  found,  that  seem  to  have 
been  the  ends  of  sceptres.  Ivory  work,  as  ma}-  be  seen  from  the  contem- 
[iorary  M)xenaean  bowls  on  the  mainland,  is  characteristic  of  this  period. 
Almost  touching  this  jar  and  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  ledge  were 
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two  tvib-laniakes  (No.  6  on  the  plan),  one  on  the  top  of  the  other.  The 
uppermost  of  these,  which  measured  internally '82  m.  in  length,  37  m.  in 
width,  and  -42  m.  in  depth,  contained  a  skull  and  a  miniature  biii^e/ki-iiiiit. 
Near  these  were  two  panelled  chest- /a makes  (No.  7),  also  resting  one  on 
the  top  of  the  other,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  cutting.  Between  6  and  7. 
supported  by  the  edges  of  the  two  lower  /arnakcs,  was  a  small  painted 
situ/a  with  two  vertical  handles  rising  from  the  rim.  In  the.se  cases  of 
superposition  the  upper  lariiax  was  carefull)'  set  on  the  lower  one,  so  as  to 
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Stand  steadil)-  aiul  not  to  (!ama;^c  it.  The  difticulty  ot  <Ii;^';-,miv^'  holes  in  the 
rock)'  soil  ;^ivcs  a  sufficient  explanation  for  the  practice  of  puttiiiL^  one 
burial  on  tlu-  top  f>f  anotlu-r  alter  onl\'  a  short  interval  of  linu- 

A  few  inches  further  on  was  a  \er\-  small  o\al  /lUiidx  containin;^'  tlu- 
I'rail  bones  of  a  child  and  si\  j^lass-paste  Ix-ads.  lk'\"ond  this  was  a  small 
inverted  tub,  beneath  which  were  the  br)nes  of  a  child  three  to  four  \ear^ 
old.  l'"r(iin  the  position  of  the  bones  it  api)ears  that  the  body  was  l.iid  in 
a  natural  posture  on  the  left  side,  with  the  knees  considerabl\-  draw  n  up 
The  position  is  that  of  a  bod)-  found  in  the  cemeter\-  at  Pateina  described 
in  B.S.A.  ix.  355,  I''it:j;^.  5,  6. 

In  the  surroundin;^  earth  were  fragments  of  a  number  of  simil  u 
/aniaii's,  two  poorly  engraved  lentoid  seal-stones,  about  a  do/.en  beads  of 
glass-paste,  and  several  small  c)-lindrical  jars,  one  of  which  is  shewn  in 
Fig.  8,  c.  '  A  fine  steatite  bowl  was  found,  16  m.  in  greatest  outside 
diameter,  of  the  same  general  form  as  the  blossom  bowls,  but  decorated 
with  skilfully  curved  vertical  flutings. 

The  similarit)'  of  the  style  shew  n  b)-  all  the  painted  p(jtter\-  found, 
forbids  our  placing  an)'  very  long  interval  between  the  earlier  and  the  later 
interments.  A  difference  in  st\le  certainl\-  exists  between  the  strainer 
mentioned  above  as  the  earliest  of  the  vases  and  such  biigc/kiiniitii  as  that 
shewn  in  Fig.  8,  b,  just  as  the  papyrus-like  design  on  the  broken  fragments 
of  the  earlier  larnax  in  No.  3  is  earlier  than  the  meaningless  pattern  of 
waved  lines  painted  on  some  of  the  other  laniakcs,  but  this  difference  is 
only  such  as  is  bound  to  exist  in  a  cemeter)'  used  long  enough  for  earlier 
interments  to  be  broken  up  to  make  wa\'  for  later  ones.  The  finds  shew- 
quite  clear!)-  that  this  cemetery  was  in  use  in  the  earlier  j)art  of  the  Late 
IMinoan  III  period,  the  period,  that  is,  of  the  occupation  of  the  jjalace  of 
Block  3.  In  the  section  of  this  report  dealing  with  this,  the  characteristics 
of  this  period  are  described  more  at  length. 

C.  T    Clkkkllv. 


THE    PENROSE    MEMORIAL    LIBRARY. 


The  new  Library  of  the  British  School  at  Athens,  built  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Francis  Cranmer  Penrose,  first  Director  of  the 
School,  was  formally  opened  by  H.R.H.  the  Crown  Prince  of  Greece  at 
a  meeting  held  on  Saturday,  April  8th,  1905,  at  3.30  p.m.  There  were 
present  their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Hellenes,  the  Crown 
Prince  and  Princess,  Prince  and  Princess  Nicholas,  Prince  Andreas  of 
Greece,  Princess  Louis  of  Battenberg,  and  the  members  of  their  suites, 
the  British  Minister,  Sir  Francis  Elliot,  K.C.M.G.,  and  Lady  Elliot,  and 
the  diplomatic  representatives  of  France,  Germany,  Roumania,  Russia, 
and  the  United  States,  Mr.  C.  Carapanos,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
Prof.  Spyridion  Lambros,  Rector  of  the  University,  Dr.  Cavvadias, 
Ephor-General  of  Antiquities,  the  Hon.  Reginald  Walsh,  British  Consul, 
and  many  other  members  of  the  official  world  of  Athens.  Practically  all 
the  Vice-Presidents  and  most  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Congress  including  all  the  Directors  of  the  foreign  schools  attended, 
besides  many  other  scholars  and  archaeologists.  During  the  ceremony 
the  following  speeches  were  delivered  : — 

Mr.  George  A.  Macmillan. 

Before  asking  you,  Sir,  to  declare  this  Library  open,  it  seems  appro- 
priate that  a  short  statement  should  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
of  the  British  School  at  Athens  as  to  the  circumstances  which  have  pre- 
ceded this  interesting  occasion,  which  marks  an  epoch  in   the  history  of 
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the  School.  It  is  close  on  tucnt>-  \cars  since  the  School  was  established 
on  this  site,  jjeneroiisly  presented  to  us  by  the  Greek  (iovernmcnt.  The 
Director's  house,  iiuludin;^  the  original  School  Library,  was  built  from  the 
plans  of  our  first  Director,  the  j^reat  exponent  of  the  principles  of  Athenian 
Architecture,  Mr.  Penrose,  whose  work  for  the  School  we  are  commemorat- 
in;^  to-day.  lie  was  succeeded  as  director  by  one  of  the  first  Students  of 
the  School,  Mr.  Lrncst  (Gardner,  who  held  office  for  nine  )'ears,  durin;4 
which  much  i;o(jd  work  was  done,  in  si)ite  of  difficulties  due  to  lack  of 
adecjuate  funds.  It  was  in  this  period  that  successful  excavations  wen- 
conducted  b\-  the  director  and  students  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  and  at 
Mej^alopolis,  while  two  of  the  students,  Mr.  Schultz  and  Mr.  Harnsley,  made 
elaborate  investigations  in  the  Hw.antine  architecture  of  Greece.  I  en 
\ears  ai^o,  in  1895,  a  determined  effort  was  made  to  improve  the  financial 
position  of  the  School.  .An  appeal  to  the  British  Government  resulted  in 
a  s^rant  of  ^^500  a  \-ear  beinj:^  made  to  the  School  from  the  jjublic  revenui-. 
.About  the  same  time  the  Prince  of  Wales,  now  K'wv^  Kdward  V'll,  who 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  School,  on  lines  oriijin- 
ally  laid  down  by  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  .'summoned  a  meetings  at  St.  James's 
Palace  with  a  view  tcj  enlisting  further  support  for  the  School.  1  his 
meeting,  at  which  you.  Sir,  were  present,  and  kindl)'  spc>ke  on  behalf  of 
the  School,  led  to  a  considerable  increase  in  our  private  subscriptions  and 
donations.  Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Cecil  Smith,  of  the  Department  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  in  the  Ikitish  Museum,  was,  bj-  special 
arrangement  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum,  appointed  Director  of  the 
School  for  a  term  of  two  \ears.  During  Mr.  Smith'sdirectorshif)  important 
excavations  were  undertaken  in  Athens  and  in  the  island  of  Melos.  The 
foundation  of  the  Students'  Hostel,  to  which  the  Penrose  Librar)-  has  n')W 
been  added,  was  also  due  to  Mr.  Smith's  initiative  and  has  been  of  perma- 
nent advantage  to  the  efficiency  of  the  School.  The  valuable  library  ol 
the  late  Mr.  Finlay,  generously  presented  to  the  Scho<jl  b\  his  surviving 
executor  Mr.  Cooke,  found  a  home  in  thi-^  hostel,  and  a  tablet  will  shortl>- 
be  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  gift.  Mr.  .Smith  was  succeeded  b\- 
the  well-known  explorer  Mr.  Hogarth,  a  former  student  of  the  School,  who, 
during  his  three  years'  term  of  office,  carrieil  to  a  successful  conclusion  the 
excavations  begun  b>-  Mr.  .Smith  at  Ph)lakopi  in  the  island  of  Melo>.  It 
WHS  also  during  Mr.  Hogarth's  administration  that  the  change  in  the 
political  condition   of  Crete  first   threw   o|)en    that   island   to  the  .series  of 
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important  excavations  among  which  Mr.  Arthur  Evans'  marvellous  dis- 
coveries at  Knossos  hold  the  leading  place.  From  the  outset  the  School 
has  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  Cretan  Exploration  Fund,  and  it  was 
as  Director  that  Mr.  Hogarth  in  1900  discovered  some  ancient  houses 
on  the  hill  south  of  Knossos.  In  the  following  year  Mr.  Bosanquet,  who 
had  already  served  a  long  apprenticeship  as  a  student,  became  Director  of 
the  School,  and  happily  still  holds  office.  Under  his  successful  administra- 
tion further  fruitful  excavations  have  been  undertaken,  at  Praesos  and  at 
Palaikastro  in  eastern  Crete.  Last  year  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Cavvadias  the  School  received  permission  to  conduct  explorations  in 
Laconia,  the  first  fruits  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  elaborate  catalogue 
of  the  Museum  at  Sparta,  ably  prepared  by  the  Assistant  Director  Mr. 
Marcus  Tod,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Wace,  and  shortly  to  be  published  by  the 
Oxford  University  Press.  In  this  brief  summary  of  the  work  of  the  School 
up  to  the  present  time  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  excavations  undertaken 
from  time  to  time  conjointly  by  the  Director  and  Students.  But  it  is 
right  to  mention  also  the  work  of  some  individual  students,  such  as  the 
researches  carried  out  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Frazer  in  preparation  for  his  monu- 
mental edition  of  Pausanias  :  the  elaborate  surveys  made  by  Mr.  Loring 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  by  Mr.  Woodhouse  in  Aetolia,  and  the  more 
recent  researches  of  Mr.  Hasluck  on  the  site  of  Cyzicus. 

We  come  in  conclusion  to  the  particular  occasion  of  this  present 
gathering.  When  the  Students'  Hostel  was  first  built  it  was  always 
hoped  that  in  the  end  its  plan  would  be  completed  by  the  addition  of  a 
large  room  to  serve  at  once  as  a  Library  and  as  a  place  for  the  public 
meetings  of  the  School.  W^hen  our  first  Director,  Mr.  Penrose,  died  in 
February  1903,  it  was  felt  that  the  building  of  this  Library  would  be  the 
most  appropriate  memorial  of  his  great  services  to  Athenian  archaeology. 
Accordingly  a  Committee  was  appointed  on  which  the  School,  the  Hellenic 
Society,  and  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  were  represented, 
and  the  work  of  this  Committee  in  carrying  the  scheme  to  completion 
will  presently  be  described  by  one  of  the  Secretaries,  Mr.  Cecil  Smith, 
ex-Director  of  the  School,  and  now  Keeper  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties in  the  British  Museum. 
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II.R.H.   lui;  Crown    rKiNci-:  of  Greece. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  President,  Council,  and  Director  of  the  British 
School  of  Athens  for  asking  mc  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  opening  the 
Penrose  Memorial  Library,  erected  by  contributions  from  his  friends  and 
admirers,  and  of  unvi-iiing  tlu-  lnscri[)tion  dedicated  to  his  memory  as  the 
first  Director  of  the  British  School  at  Athens,  which  has  been  })laced 
over  the  fireplace  in  this  room. 

Mr.  Penrose's  enthusiastic  activity  and  lasting  achievements  in 
Greek  archaeological  research  during  his  long  and  busy  life  are  well  known 
and  deeply  and  gratefully  appreciated  by  everyone  interested  in  Hellenic 
studies.  It  was  in  this  particular  branch  of  science  that  he  won  his  fir>t 
recognition,  and  his  discoveries  which  followed  are  a  monument  that  will 
last  as  long  as  Greek  Archaeology  is  studied.  More  than  half  a  centur\- 
ago  he  discovered  the  curved  lines  of  the  Parthenon,  and  laid  down  the 
princi[)les  of  Athenian  architecture.  Since  then  he  eagerly  pursued  hi^ 
studies  even  beyond  the  eightieth  year  of  his  life. 

His  personality  stands  out  in  the  memory  of  all  who  had  the  privile;.4c 
of  knowing  him,  as  that  beautiful  and  rare  combination  of  a  stern  sense 
of  duty,  of  pure  and  lofty  intellectual  aspirations,  and  a  warm-hearted, 
kindly  disposition  almost  childlike  in  its  simplicity.  Such  is  the  memor\- 
we  have  of  him  here  in  Greece. 

Moreover,  we  feel  deeply  grateful  to  him  for  the  disinterested  and 
efficient  help  he  alwa)s  rendered  us  in  matters  concerning  the  preservation 
of  our  ancient  monuments.  His  enlightened  advice  on  the  preservation 
of  the  Parthenon  greatly  advanced  our  work  in  that  momentous  task,  as 
also  in  the  restoration  of  the  lion  on  the  battlefield  of  Chaeroneia. 

As  President  of  the  Greek  Archaeological  Societ}',  it  is  m\-  pleasant 
duty  to  announce  that  the  Society  has  decided  to  .seize  this  (^p(X)rtunity  of 
shelving  its  feelings  of  admiration  and  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  the 
great  architect  and  archaeologist,  by  presenting  his  bust,  in  marble,  to  this 
Library,  with  the  request  that  it  be  placed  in  this  building. 

I  now  declare  the  Penrose  Memorial  Library  open. 
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Mr.  Cecil  H.  Smith. 

I  should  like,  Sir,  to  be  allowed  to  supplement  in  a  few  words  the 
account  which  Mr.  Macmillan  has  given  of  the  building  in  which  we 
stand. 

The  desirability  of  providing  some  accommodation  for  the  students 
of  the  British  School  was  strongly  impressed  on  me  during  my  first  season 
as  Director.  Inasmuch  as  the  School  is  situated  at  some  distance  from 
the  Hotels,  members  of  it  were  often  put  to  considerable  inconvenience 
in  being  separated  so  far  from  the  natural  centre  of  their  work,  the  library 
having  been,  until  now,  located  in  the  Director's  house.  Moreover,  being 
scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  they  lacked  that  corporate  unity 
which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  English  University  life,  and  the  daily 
opportunity  of  exchanging  experiences  and  ideas  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  valuable  to  workers  engaged  in  common  interests.  The  experi- 
ment was  tried  in  the  winter  of  1896  of  collecting  the  students  in  a  house 
not  far  from  here  ;  and  as  this  proved  successful,  the  Committee  of  the 
School  agreed  to  adopt  the  principle,  and  Mr.  Penrose  was  invited  to  draw 
up  the  first  plans  for  a  Students'  Hostel.  These  plans  formed  the  basis 
of  a  scheme  which  was  evolved  on  the  spot  by  the  then  architectural 
student  of  the  School  (Mr.  Charles  Clark)  and  myself  and  put  into  final 
shape  by  an  Athenian  architect  (Mr.  Moussis).  A  subscription  list  was 
set  on  foot  in  England,  a  sufficient  fund  was  soon  collected,  and  in  January 
1897  the  building  was  actually  begun.  As  a  tribute  to  its  Hon.  Sec.  to 
whom  the  School  had  since  its  commencement  owed  so  much,  it  was 
decided  to  give  it  the  name  of  the  Macmillan   Hostel. 

In  drawing  up  the  plans,  we  had  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
funds  at  first  available  would  not  permit  of  an  extensive  building  ;  more- 
over, as  the  Hostel  was  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  commence  on  a  limited  scale.  What  was  needed  was  an  elastic 
plan  which  should  meet  not  only  the  immediate  requirements,  but  also 
prove  susceptible,  whenever  the  occasion  should  arise,  of  subsequent  exten- 
sion and  completion.  The  idea  of  adding  a  library  was  always  kept  in 
view,  and  of  late  years  became  more  prominent  as  the  available  book  space 
in  the  Director's  house  became  more  and  more  exhausted.  In  1903,  Mr. 
Comyn,  architectural   student  of  the   School,  was  requested  to  draw  up  a 
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scheme  for  the  completion  of  the  work,  and  under  the  immediate  sujx:r- 
vision  of  the  Director,  Mr.  liosanquet,  the  plan  of  the  building  as  it  now 
stands  was  definitely  settled.  In  Knj^land  Government  as.sistance  for 
enterprises  of  this  nature  is  not  usually  forthc(jmin^,  and  so  recourse  was 
once  more  had  to  ])ublic  subscription.  At  this  moment  the  question  had 
independently  arisen  of  providing  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Penrose,  then  recently 
deceased,  and  it  was  felt  that  no  more  appropriate  memorial  could  be 
devised  than  a  Library  attached  to  the  School  with  which  he  had  long  been 
closely  associated.  A  joint  Committee  was  formed,  on  the  lines  which 
Mr.  Macmillan  has  described,  and  during  the  spring  of  1903  the  arrange- 
ments were  completed.  The  amount  available  by  subscription  received  a 
timely  addition  in  the  form  of  a  considerable  sum,  the  balance  of  a 
fund  raised  for  a  memorial  to  the  late  President  of  the  R.A.,  which  the 
executors  of  Lord  Leighton  generously  devoted  to  this  purpose.  And  in 
the  autumn  of  1904  the  work  was  put  in  hand. 

To  the  various  expressions  of  svmpath)-   with   the   Penrose  Memorial 
Scheme  received  by  the  Committee,  your  Roj-al   Highness  as   President  of 
the  Archaeological  Society  has  now  added  one  which  will   be  especiall) 
valued  by  all  those  who  are  interested  in  this  Memorial  Building. 

The  bust  of  Mr.  Penrose,  e.xecuted  in  Athenian  marble  by  an  Athenian 
artist,  will  stand  as  a  permanent  record,  not  only  of  the  esteem  in  which 
our  distinguished  countryman  was  held  by  the  Hellenic  nation,  but  also  of 
the  excellent  relations  which  have  existed,  and,  we  trust,  ma)-  always  exist, 
between  the  British  School  and  its  hosts. 

In  conclusion.  Sir,  may  I  be  permitted  to  express  in  the  name  of  the 
Committee  the  satisfaction  which  we  feel  in  seeing  you  here  to-day ^ — a 
further  proof  of  the  interest  which  the  Royal  Family  of  Greece  has  from 
the  commencement  shown  in  our  undertaking?  On  the  west  side  of  thi-^ 
Hostel  is  a  tablet  commemorating  the  fact  that  the  corner-stone  was  l.iid 
on  January  14,  1897,  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  Hellenes.  To-tla\ 
we  who  are  present  at  this  auspicious  ccrcmon\'  may  in  a  double  sense  sav 

fittingly 

'  Finis  coronat  opus.' 
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M.  Th.  Homolle. 

Au  nom  du  Comit6  executif"  du  Congres  international  d'Archeologie 
classique,  j'ai  I'honneur  d'apporter  a  I'illustre  Penrose  Thommage  du 
respect  et  de  la  reconnaissance  des  savants  du  monde  entier  reunis  dans 
Athenes.  lis  remercient  les  organisateurs  de  la  fete  celebree  a  sa  m^moire 
d'en  avoir  fixe  la  date  dans  le  temps  du  Congres  et  d'y  avoir  donne  un 
caractere  international  et  une  portee  universelle,  se  souvenant  que,  si  le 
fondateur  et  le  premier  directeur  de  I'Ecole  Archeologique  anglaise  a  droit 
dans  cette  maison  a  une  religion  domestique,  a  une  piete  familiale  et 
patriotique,  I'auteur  des  '  Principes  de  1 'architecture  athenienne '  est  du 
nombre  de  ces  maitres  dont  les  lemons  profitent  a  tous  et  dont,  par  une 
juste  reciprocite,  le  culte  s'impose  a  tous. 

Qui  de  nous,  en  efifet,  Messieurs,  au  moment  d'aborder  la  discussion 
des  problemes  difficiles  qui  sont  inscrits  au  programme  et  que  vous  im.pose 
avec  une  pressante  urgence  le  devoir  de  rechercher  et  de  retrouver  les 
monuments  antiques,  la  necessite  de  les  conserver  et  de  les  relever,  ne 
reporte  d'abord  la  pensee  vers  celui  qui  avait  fait  de  I'architecture  grecque 
I'etude  patiente  et  passionnee  de  toute  une  vie  ;  qui  ne  le  cherche  parmi 
vous  ;  qui  ne  serait  heureux  d'invoquer  les  conseils  de  sa  raison  si  Jucide,. 
et  de  son  autorite  si  courtoise  ;  qui  n'eprouve  douloureusement  le  vide  que 
sa  mort  a  laisse  ?  II  semble  qu'  avec  lui  on  eut  ete  assure  de  ne  point 
faillir,  tant  ses  fines  analyses  avaient  penetre  avant  dans  les  plus  subtiles 
delicatesses  de  I'architecture  grecque,  tant  son  ardent  amour  des  oeuvres 
antiques  lui  inspirait  pour  elles  de  soUicitude  vigilante  et  de  scrupuleux 
respect.  Ce  n'est  pas  lui  qui  eut  laisse  en  peril  les  chers  monuments  faute 
d'une  prevoyance  opportune,  ni  commis  non  plus  la  faute,  I'impiete  d'une 
restauration  indiscrete  ou  d'une  inexacte  retouche. 

Les  recherches  qui  ont  fonde  sa  renomme  sont  du  milieu  de  dernier 
siecle,  elles  avaient  pour  objet  les  edifices  de  I'Acropole  ;  il  est  mort  au 
debut  de  ce  siecle,  les  etudiant  toujours,  et  le  crayon  est  tombe  de  sa  main 
en  dessinant  les  croquis  des  restaurations  du  Parthenon. 

Quelle  belle  unite  de  vie,  quelle  admirable  le^on  de  methode,  quel 
reconfortant  modele  de  scrupule  scientifique,  et  comme  I'ouvrage  de  Penrose 
sera  bien  a  sa  place  au  milieu  des  jeunes  gens  qui  croiraient  ici  faire 
I'apprentissage    de    la    science  ;    comme  elle  parlera  encore  aux  savants 
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vieillis  dans  Ic  metier,  comme  elle  leur  prechcra  I'inlassable  curiositc  dii 
vrai  qui  ne  coniiait  ni  la  satietc^,  ni  Ic  repos,  qui  nc  s'assure  ni  iic  se  satisfait 
en  des  opinions  toujours  incompletes  et  decevantes. 

C'est  cette  curiosite  (jui  echauffait  son  coeur,  illuminait  son  clair  ct 
candide  rej^ard,  qui  entretenait  dans  un  corps  grele  d'apparencc  uneener^ic 
qui  n'a  jamais  flechi,  une  jeunesse  cjui  n'a  subi  ni  diminution,  ni  atteinte  ; 
c'est  elle  aussi  (]ui  lui  insj)irait  son  ardente  conviction,  cjui  I'elcvait  an 
dessus  de  toutc  mcsquincrie  d'ainour  propre,  de  toutc  jalousie,  de  tout 
parti  pris  obstine  et  intolerant.  Je  remercie  nos  CoUej^ues  d'Ancjleterre  et 
les  savants  des  deux  mondes,  qui  dans  un  commun  (:lan  d'admiration  out 
eleve  ce  monument,  d'avoir  rendu  present  au  milieu  rle  nous — autant  cju'il 
le  peut,  hclas  !  aujourd'hui — celui  de  qui  nous  pouvons  recevoir  dans  notrc 
oeuvre  archcologique  la  plus  sure  et  la  plus  noble  inspiration. 

Profes.sor  Conze. 

Wenn  ich  im  Namen  dcr  andern  auslandischen  archaologischen  Schulcn 
in  Athen  noch  ein  Wort  des  Gliickwunschen  sagen  soil,  so  ist  das  leicht. 

Die  Harmonie,  in  welcher  die  Schulcn  mit  einander  ihr  Werk  treiben. 
bringt  es  als  selbstverstandlich  mit  sich,  dass  ein  freudiges  Ercigniss  bci 
etner  Schule  eine  Freude  ist  fur  al/e  ;  so,  als  wir  eben  erfuhren,  dass  unserer 
oesterreichischen  Schwesteranstalt  der  Bau  eines  eigenen  Hauses  gesichert 
ist.  Besonders  aber  geht  der  Ausbau  einer  Bibliothek  uni  so  mehr  jct/t 
alle  Schulen  an,  als  sie  sich  ja  jiingst  zu  einem  Vorgehen  im  Einvernehmcn 
beim  Anchaflen  besonders  kostbarer  Werke  vereinigt  haben,  um  vermcid- 
liche  grossere  Ausgaben  fUr  Anchaffung  in  unnothig  mehren  E.xemplaren 
zu  vermeiden. 

Sie  haben  den  Namen  Penrose  mit  Ihrer  Bibliothek  verbunden,  d^^u 
hier  besonders  naheliegenden  Namen  eines  der  vielen  Knglander,  die  un- 
weitergefuhrt  haben  in  unsern  gemeinsamen  Studien,  von  Stuart  und  Reveit 
an,  die  uns  das  Thor  zum  Tempel  dcr  Kcnntniss  attischcr  .Architektur 
einst  oflTnetcn,  zu  einer  bis  hcute  fortgesetztcn  Reihe  von  Forschcrn.  Fs 
sei  mir  gestattet  unter  diesen  emeu  mit  ganz  besonders  warmer  personlicher 
Verehrung  noch  zu  nennen,  Sir  Charles  Newton,  der  auch  uns  neue  Wege 
wies ;  und  der,  wie  Herr  Macmillan  in  seiner  Geschichte  Ihrcr  .\nstalt 
ausgefiihrt  hat,  auch  zur  Begrundung  Ihrcr  Schule  erfolgrcich  mitgewirkt 
hat. 
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Gliicklich  die  Anstalt,  die  auf  solchen  Fundamenten  aufgebaut  ist, 
iiber  denen  sie  auch  ein  neues  Stockwerk,  wie  diesen  Bibliothekbau, 
auffiihren  kann,  sicher,  dass  darin  gut  wohnen  sein  wird. 

Professor  J.  R.  Wheeler. 

It  is  my  privilege  and  pleasant  duty  to  bring  to  the  British  School 
to-day  a  message  of  goodwill  and  congratulation  from  the  American 
School.  In  a  way  such  an  expression  from  us  seems  hardly  necessary,  for 
we  count  your  success  and  your  happiness  as  our  own  success  and  our  own 
happiness,  and  we  claim  a  share  in  the  great  inheritance  which  the  noble 
line  of  British  scholars  has  bequeathed  to  you. 

The  organization  of  our  School,  depending  as  it  does  upon  the  support 
of  some  twenty-five  Universities  and  colleges  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  makes  it  the  representative  of  educational  interests  which 
are  widely  spread  among  us.  Our  School  may  thus  also  bring  from  many 
lovers  of  Greece  across  the  seas  words  of  heartiest  congratulation,  and  a 
tribute  of  sincere  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  great  man  whose  name  we 
are  gathered  here  to  honour. 

Years  ago  now,  the  dividing  line  which  separated  our  grounds — that 
generous  gift  of  the  Greek  Government  to  us  both — was  obliterated.  Let 
us  hope  that  its  disappearance  may  be  a  happy  augury  for  our  close 
association  and  co-operation  in  all  future  time.  May  our  Schools  continue 
to  flourish  side  by  side  in  this  home  of  all  who  believe  in  the  free  develop- 
ment of  the  human  spirit,  improving  year  by  year  in  the  quality  of  their 
scientific  work,  and  shedding  abroad  in  Great  Britain  and  in  America  the 
light  of  Hellenic  learning  and  the  light  of  Hellenic  art. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Bosanquet. 

It  falls  to  me  as  Director  of  this  School  to  express  our  thanks,  and  I 
do  so  most  heartily.  First  we  have  to  thank  the  friends  whose  affection 
has  created  this  beautiful  and  worthy  memorial,  especially  Mr.  George 
Macmillan  and  Mr-.  Cecil  Smith  who  have  acted  as  Secretaries  of  the 
Memorial  Fund,  Sir  Richard  Jebb  who  has  composed  the  dedicatory 
inscription,  and  would  but  for  the  pressure  of  Parliamentary  duties  have 
been  here  to-day,  Mr.  Grace  who  advised  us  in  the  matter  of  decoration, 
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and  the  architect,  Mr.  Heaton  Comyn.  a  recent  member  of  the  Sch(M»|. 
Amonj^  the  contributors  to  the  new  Librar\-  ue  are  proud  to  count  our 
I'atron,  Ids  .M.ij\sl\-  Kini;  I'.duard,  u  lio  has  Uccu  pleased  to  ])rove  his 
continued  interest  in  this  School  hy  preseiitini^  to  us  his  |)ortrait. 

Next  let  me  thank  all  those  who  have  come  U)  take  part  in  this 
inauguration,  and  in  particular  the  eminent  re|)resentatives  of  French. 
German,  and  .American  Scholarship  who  ha\e  expressed  their  rei^ard 
for  Mr.  Penrose,  their  sympathy  with  the  i)urposc  of  this  Memorial,  and 
their  good  wishes  for  the  future  of  the  School.  We  owe  an  es|x.*cial  debt 
of  gratitude  to  your  Majesties,  for  havin;j;  found  time  to  honour  this 
celebration  with  your  presence  :  and  to  your  Ro\al  Highness  for  ha\ing 
consented  to  perform  this  inaugural  ceremony,  for  the  generous  offer  of  a 
portrait-bust  of  Mr.  Tenrose,  made  on  behalf  of  the  Archaeological 
Societ\-  of  Athens,  and  for  the  eloquent  terms  in  which  you  have  described 
his  character  and  scientific  achievements.  We  rejoice,  Sir,  that  you  who 
this  week  preside  over  the  International  Congress,  and  have  cU)nc  so  much 
by  your  personal  interest  and  practical  wisdom  to  ensure  its  success,  have 
presided  on  this  occasion  also  when  so  many  members  of  the  Congress 
have  met  to  honour  the  memory  of  our  illustrious  first  Director.  To 
Your  Majesties  and  to  Your  Royal  Highnesses  we  offer  our  profound  and 
respectful  thanks. 

Pkofes.sor  Cii.vKLEs  Waldstkin. 

I  have  been  asked  to  thank  Your  Majesties  and  Ro)  al  Highnesses  for 
the  honour  you  have  done  us  in  being  present  here  to-day.  I  wish 
to  add  emphasis,  to  two  aspects  of  the  ceremon)-  w  Inch  has  brought  us 
together.  They  have  both  been  ably  dealt  with,  the  one  by  His  Ko)al 
Highness  the  Crown  Prince,  the  other  by  m)-  friend  and  colleague  Professor 
Wheeler.  You,  Sir.  besides  paying  tribute  to  the  archaeologist  whose 
memory  we  are  honouring,  have  eloquently  referred  to  his  personal 
qualities.  .As  one  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  his  friendship,  I  wish  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  noble  and  beautiful  character  of  the  man,  his  sincerit)-, 
warm-heartedness,  and  simplicity,  that  ineffable  sweetness  of  disposition 
which  made  him  so  dear  to  all  who  knew  him  and  which  will  e\er  keep  his 
memory  green  in  our  hearts. 

B\-  the  peculiar  personal  conditions  of  m\-  past  life,  I  feel  called   upon 
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to  reiterate  the  wishes  expressed  by  Professor  Wheeler.  Standin^r  in  this 
School,  with  the  administration  of  which  I  am  actively  concerned,  I  have 
loyally  at  heart  the  welfare  of  this  national  institution  of  my  adopted 
home  ;  while  there,  immediately  beside  us,  is  the  school  of  my  native 
home,  with  which  I  have  in  the  past  been  intimately  connected.  I  feel 
that  there  can  be  no  dividing  line  between  them,  either  physical  or  moral. 
This  union  in  sentiment  and  aspiration,  so  real  and  strong  between  these  two 
schools,  is  an  earnest  of  the  wider  union  between  the  schools  of  all  nations. 
No  fitter  place  than  Athens  exists  for  thus  uniting  all  civilised  nations  ; 
for  Athens  is  the  hearth  of  our  common  civilisation,  where  the  first  court 
of  international  justice  was  founded,  and  the  poet  sang : 

Ae^ofiai  Ua\XdBo<;  ^vvoiKiav. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  SUBSCRIBERS. 


Tm-:  Annual  Mcetinj^  of  Subscribers  to  the  J^RITlsii  SciKXJL  AT 
Athens  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  AnticjuarioK,  Hurhnj^jton 
House,  on  October  27th,  1904,  the  Attorney-General,  Sir  Rohkkt  Finlav, 
K.C.,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair.  The  followint:;  Report  on  the  Session  1903-1904 
was  submitted  by  the  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  l"F.  Bakkk-I'enoVKK)  on  behalf 
of  the  Managing  Committee  : — 

The  Session  1903- 1904  has  been  rendered  noteworthy  by  the  erection  of  the 
Penrose  Library,  by  the  continuously  successful  e.xcavations  in  Crete,  and  by  the 
inception  of  the  Lakonian  survey. 

The  Director's  Work. — Mr.  Bosanquet  arrived  in  (Ireece  October  13,  1903, 
and  left  July  2,  1904.  Most  of  his  work  is  described  in  the  account  of  the 
various  e.xcavations  undertaken  by  the  School  given  below,  but  the  season's  work  in 
Athens  also  bears  witness  to  his  customary  energy.  He  took  part  in  two 
of  the  five  open  meetings  held  at  the  School,  and  gave,  in  addition  to  some 
less  formal  teaching  in  the  Museums,  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  the  Bron/c 
Age  in  the  Aegean.  His  contributions  to  the  Annual  of  the  School  and  to  the 
volume  on  Phylakopi  were  written  during  his  residence  in  Athens,  where  he  also 
corrected  charts  for  the  Admiralty,  superintended  the  making  of  a  reduced  copy  of 
the  Cerigotto  bronze  for  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  acted  as  Librarian  during 
Mr.  Tod's  absence,  and  devised  several  improvements  in  the  temenos  of  the 
Hostel.  He  went  to  Crete  in  the  autumn  and  again  for  nearly  two  months  in  May. 
and  visited  Sparta  in  December  and  April. 

The  Assistant  Director. -Mr.  I'od,  to  whose  'loyal  help,  zeal,  and  effi- 
ciency in  every  direction  '  the  Director  desires  again  to  testify,  spent  the  first  three 
and  a  half  months  of  the  Session  in  Athens  where  he  was  engaged  upon  his  duties  as 
Librarian  and  upon  a  study  of  the  literature  dealing  with  l^ikonia.  I^ater  in  the  year 
he  paid  a  series  of  visits  to  Sparta,  devoting  himself  especially  to  topographical  and 
epigraphical  study,  and  catalogued  the  inscriptions  in  the  local  museum.  He  also 
travelled  in  Messenia,  where  he  obtained  some  interesting  inscriptions  including  a 
new  fragment  of  the  Greek  text  of  Diocletian's  Edict.  He  contributed  pajK-Ts  to 
B.S.A.,  vol.  ix.  (the  substance    of  which   was  delivered  at  open  meetings  of  the 
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School),  to  the  Atliiniichc  Mittluiliiiiin^iii,  and  to  the  Ephciiuris  Anluxiologikt:,  and 
has  material  in  hand,  both  from  Athens  and  Sjjarta,  for  the  next  volume  of  the 
.Schf)ol  Annual.  It  was  not  until  late  in  August  that  he  returned  to  England  for  a 
short  holiday,  having  spent  ten  months  in  ( ireece. 

The  Library  and  the  Hostel  both  bear  witness  to  Mr.  Tod's  careful  manage- 
ment. The  Library  records  shew  an  increase  in  every  direction,  particularly  in  the 
number  of  volumes  presented,  and  the  crowded  state  of  the  shelves  at  the  end 
of  the  Session  will  make  the  new  Library  doubly  welcome.  The  Directors  of  the 
various  .Schools  in  Athens  have  recently  agreed  to  exchange  lists  of  the  acquisitions 
of  their  Libraries  at  the  end  of  each  (juarter,  the  principle  being  re-afifirmed  that 
each  Library  should  aim  at  completeness  in  the  publications  of  its  own  country. 
I  )espite  the  prolonged  ab.sence  of  several  students  in  Crete  and  Lakonia,  the  rents 
of  the  Hostel  amount  to  ^62,  the  highest  amount  yet  realised.  Some  improve- 
ments have  been  effected  in  the  furniture  of  the  Finlay  Library,  and  the 
present  seems  an  o{)portune  moment  for  carrying  out  a  proposal,  made  some 
time  ago,  to  affix  to  the  Library  chinmey-piece  a  bronze  tablet  to  commemorate 
both  the  former  owtier  and  the  donor  of  the  books. 


The  Students.  —  Last  year  two  Fellowships  at  Oxford  were  awarded  to 
Members  of  the  School,  to  Mr.  Tod  at  Oriel  and  Mr.  E.  \V.  Webster  at  Wadham. 
During  the  past  Session  two  of  our  Members  have  been  elected  to  Fellowships 
at  Cambridge,  in  each  case  as  the  direct  result  of  work  done  in  connexion  with 
the  School.  Mr.  F.  W.  Hasluck  has  been  elected  a  Fellow  of  King's,  on  a 
dissertation  dealing  with  Cyzicus,  and  Mr.  R.  McC.  Dawkins,  a  Fellow  of 
Emmanuel,  with  the  understanding  that  he  shall  devote  the  next  three  years 
to  continuing  his  archaeological  and  philological  researches.  The  School  has 
further  to  congratulate  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Wace,  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 
on  his  recently  announced  election  to  a  Fellowship  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 
Besides  the  Director  and  Assistant  Director,  five  second-year  students,  Messrs. 
Comyn,  Currelly,  Dawkins,  Forster,  and  Wace,  and  three  recruits,  Mr.  Caspari, 
Mr.  Stokes,  and  Miss  M.  K.  Welsh,  now  Mrs.  A.  ^L  Daniel,  have  taken  part  in  the 
School's  work. 

Mr.  O.  B.  Caspari,  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and  University 
Scholar  in  Cerman,  was  absent  from  England  four  months.  He  attended  lectures 
at  Athens,  took  part  in  Professor  Ernest  Gardners  cruise,  and  afterwards  made  some 
stay  in  Melos,  where  he  obtained  about  a  score  of  unpublished  inscriptions  and 
other  archaeological  material.  It  is  hoped  that  he  may  be  able  to  come  out  for  a 
second  Session. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Heaton  Comyn,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Architectural  Student  of  the  School, 
arrived  in  Athens  March  21,  and  spent  his  first  month  completing  the  working 
drawings  of  the  Penrose  Library  and  the  new  wing  of  the  Hostel.  He  then  left  to 
continue  his  work  on  the  site  of  Palaikastro,  visiting  on  his  way  the  excavations  at 
Knossos,  Phaistos,  Agia  Triada  and  Gournia.     At   Palaikastro   he  worked  for  six 
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weeks    on    tin-  plan->  of  thr  sitr.  and  on    lii>    iituin   to  Atlu  iis   sii|)(.rint(  luKil    llu 
buildin*;  of  the  I-ilirary. 

Mr.  C.  T.  (■urnllv,  of  \  utdria  ( ■»)lleL;e,  Toronto,  has  pursued  his  sludie>  of  the 
prehistoric  period  in  llie  Levant  lhrou,uh«)ut  the  Near.  I  )urii\:i  Oi'tober  he  uas  at 
Candia  making  tlrawinjis  of  vases.  Me  then  joined  Professor  I'etrie  in  ICjiypt  ami 
excavated  there  until  April,  when  he  returned  to  I'alaikastro.  He  left  (  rete  in 
July  and  has  since  heen  travellini;  in  Palestine. 

.\lr.  R.  .M((i.  I  >aukins.  l-ellowand  late  Research  .'>tu<lent  of  laiuuaiuiel  Collei:^. 
Cainbriil^e,  ami  S(  hool  Student,  was  absent  from  Kiv^land  ni?ie  months,  of  which 
.six  were  spent  in  Crete.  He  s|)ent  the  autumn  in  the  Museum  at  ("andia,  the 
winter  partly  at  .\tluns  and  p.irtly  in  I\uy|)t.  ami  afterwards  sui)erintended  the 
excavations  at  I'alaikastro  pending  the  I  )irector"s  arrival.  His  philologital  studies 
of  the  dialects  of  Carpathos  and  i'alaikastro,  as  well  as  numerous  drawinj,'s  of 
I'alaikastro  pottery,  await  |)ul)lication. 

Mr.  K.  S.  Forster.  Scholar  of  Oriel  (  Olle^e,  Oxford,  spent  his  first  month  in 
Athens  workimi  <>ii  the  topography  and  historx  of  South  West  l.ikonia,  whitlur 
he  |)roceeded  in  .March.  His  investiuations  ni  this  district,  wliich  includetl 
detailed  examination  of  many  sites  and  inscri[)tions,  occu])ied  him  till  May.  The 
most  interesting  of  his  discoveries  are  the  sites  of  'I'halamae  and  the  oracle  of 
Ino-l'asiphae,  both  attested  by  inscrii)tions.  He  took  advantage  of  his  journeys  to 
and  from  the  School  to  visit  the  Museums  of  Rome,  Naples,  and  Sicily. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Stokes,  Schol.ir  of  Pembroke  College,  ("ambridge,  and  holder  of  .1 
grant  from  his  College,  spent  more  than  six  months  in  (Ireece.  Besides  following 
a  course  of  general  study  both  on  sites  and  in  .Museums,  he  assisteil  in  tin 
Palaikastro  excavations  and  took  up  as  a  special  study  the  Rhodian  pithoi 
with  archaic  stamped  reliefs  and  the   Melian  gems  in  the  School  Collec  lion. 

Miss  M.  K.  ^^■elsh,  Marion  Kennedy  Student  of  Newnham  College,  Cambridge, 
and  holder  of  a  grant  from  the  School,  made  Athens  her  headijuarlers  from 
October  to  May,  making  several  excursions  to  sites  in  tlreece.  She  has  devoted 
special  attention  to  Portrait  and  Honorary  statues  and  has  pre[)ared  some  of  her 
results  for  publication. 

Mr.  .\.  J.  K.  >Vace,  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  Craven  Student, 
and  Student  of  the  British  School  in  Rome,  worked  in  connexion  with  the  School 
at  Athens,  though  his  residence  in  Greece  was  not  long  enough  for  him  to  (lualily. 
technically,  as  a  student  of  this  .Session.  After  'acting  as  Secretary  to  I'rofesso; 
Ernest  (Gardner's  tour  among  the  Creek  islands,  he  devoted  his  attention  to 
Lakonian  Sculptures,  in  particular  to  the  preparation  of  the  Catalogue  of  Sculpture 
in  the  Museum  at  Sparta.  His  work  on  Hellenistic  SculjJture  has  been  continued 
in  various  European  Museums. 

Among  other  unofficial  workers  at  the  School  may  be  mentioned  Miss  Louis;i 
Pesel.  Associate  of  the  School  and  Directress  of  the  Royal  Hellenic  School  of 
Needlework,  who  has  made  use  of  the  School  Library  for  Hellenic  and  By/antine 
designs:  Miss  Mona  \\"ilson.  Newnham  College,  Cambridge:  .Messrs.  I.  S.  C.irtir. 
King's  College,  Cambridge:  B.  'I'ownsend,  New  College.  Oxford:  A.    .M.   Daniel. 
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Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Fletcher,  Oriel  College,  Oxford  ;  Berkeley  Smith, 
Oriel  College,  Oxford  ;  and  Messrs.  Stapleford  and  Barber,  of  Victoria  College, 
Toronto. 

Excavations  in  Crete. — Our  fourth  campaign  has  resulted  in  the  solution 
of  one  of  the  problems  which  attracted  us  to  Eastern  Crete.  The  discovery  of  an 
inscription,  in  itself  a  document  of  the  highest  interest  since  it  preserves  the  text 
of  an  ancient  Hymn  addressed  to  the  Cretan  Zeus,  leaves  no  doubt  that  a  temple 
of  Zcvs  AiKTaios  stood  in  classical  times  on  the  ruins  of  the  Minoan  town  at  Palai- 
kastro.  The  remains  of-the  temple  have  been  dispersed,  by  the  search  for  building 
materials  and  the  processes  of  cultivation,  over  a  large  area,  and  the  inscription  was 
found  at  some  distance  from  it.  Among  the  other  finds  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  temple  were  architectural  fragments,  tripods,  the  statuette  of  a  bull,  and 
other  bronze  objects.  Part  of  this  productive  area,  including  the  actual  site  of  the 
temple,  still  awaits  excavation. 

The  Hymn  to  Zeus  consists  of  five  fragments  of  a  slab  of  grey  rnarble, 
roughly  sp)eaking:  one  metre  by  half  a  metre.  It  is  engraved  on  both  sides,  one 
side  giving  a  rough  and  faulty  copy  of  the  hymn,  and  the  other  side  a  more 
complete  and  correct  version.  The  lettering  is  about  third  century  a.d.  The 
language  of  the  hymn  Sir  Richard  Jebb  considers  to  be  sixth  or  seventh  century 
B.C.  There  are  six  stanzas,  the  opening  lines  recurring  as  a  refrain.  In  them  Zeus 
is  addressed  as  /icyto-re  Kovpe,  and  bidden  to  his  yearly  feast.  In  the  first  regular 
stanza  the  chorus  describe  themselves  as  standing  round  his  altar  and  singing  to 
the  harp  and  flute.  In  the  second  they  tell  how  the  Kouretes  received  the  infant 
Zeus  from  his  mother  Rhea  and  guarded  him  in  the  Dictaean  cave.  The  third 
verse  is  lost  ;  the  fourth  ended  with  the  words  '  peace-lover  of  prosperity.'  In  the 
fifth  the  god  is  invoked  as  the  source  of  fertility  for  flocks  and  fields  ;  in  the  sixth, 
app)arently  as  the  protector  of  sea-going  ships  and  of  justice  between  man  and 
man.  The  identification  of  the  temple  of  Dictaean  Zeus  restores  to  the  plain  of 
Palaikastro  its  Hellenic  name  of  Heleia  mentioned  in  the  arbitration  between 
Itanos  and  Hierapytna.  But  the  exaggerated  expectations  aroused  by  the 
supposition  that  this  temple  was  a  storehouse  of  local  decrees  do  not  seem  likely 
to  be  realised. 

The  excavations  at  Palaikastro  went  on  for  three  months,  Mr.  Dawkins, 
Mr  Stokes,  Mr.  Currelly,  Mr.  Comyn,  and  the  Director  taking  part.  Mr.  Comyn  did 
very  useful  work  in  making  complete  plans  of  the  excavated  area.  The  programme 
was  to  complete  the  excavation  of  Block  A,  to  investigate  the  temple  area, 
and  to  search  tor  a  possible  palace  on  the  two  knolls  that  rise  above  the  town. 
Ot  these  three  the  last  was  the  first  to  be  attempted  ;  though  no  palace  was  found, 
two  houses  on  the  North-West  hill  were  of  better  character  than  the  others, 
which  for  the  most  part  were  small  and  much  rebuilt.  From  this  tract  came  two 
ivory  figurines,  a  bronze  ewer,  and  a  painted  bath  of  larnax  form.  Block  A  proved 
to  contain  a  I^te  Minoan  palace  or  Government  house.  Though  much  of  the 
ashlar  masonry  had  been  removed,  some  of  it  in  the   memory  of  man,  enough 
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remained  to  shew  a  ground  plan  of  uniciuc  iruen-^l.  Irom  some  storehouses  on 
one  side  of  this  came  a  <iiiantily  of  painted  pottery  and  a  series  of  terracotta  fi};ures 
of  goddesses,  one  grasping  a  snake.  At  the  deeper  le.cls  were  found  stratified 
remains  of  very  ancient  fabrics,  previously  almost  unknown. 

Mr.  Dawkins'  work  in  the  cemeteries  yielded  some  interesting  objects — a  small 
ivory  cone  with  intaglios  of  animals,  a  little  gold  bird,  a  bronze  dagger  from  the  I'atema 
ossuary  ;  and  from  a  smaller  one  on  the  headland  of  Kastri  a  three-sided  seal,  a  Ixjwi 
of  green  schist,  and  some  miniature  bronze  sickles.  In  a  more  ancient  burial- 
place  was  found  among  other  objects  a  remarkable  clay  model  of  a  boat  with  two 
thwarts,  a  high  poop,  ami  a  ram.  Mr.  Currelly  had  the  good  fortune  later  on  to 
discover  on  the  slope  south  of  Roussolakkos  some  fragments  of  a  steatite  rhyton  with 
remains  of  gold  plating  showing  a  wild  boar  charging  and  also  some  jxirts  of  a 
steatite  libation  table  with  Minoan  characters  incised. 

In  May  the  Director  found  a  Late  Minoan  Cemetery  on  the  cliff  south-east  of 
Roussolakkos.  Ihe  bodies  had  been  skeletonised  and  in  some  of  the  larnakes  two 
or  three  skulls  were  found.  Among  the  objects  found  with  them  were  a  razor,  a 
mirror,  beads,  a  steatite  bowl,  and  a  series  of  decorated  vases  resembling  the  pottery 
found  in  the  storehouses  of  the  palace.  On  this  cliff  was  also  found  a  cjuantity  of 
Middle  Minoan  polychrome  ware,  some  of  it  in  three  colours  on  a  dark  ground, 
and  some  with  human  figures  and  fish,  which  are  rare  among  the  designs  of  this 
period. 

Among  the  minor  finds  were  some  terracottas  of  interest  ;  a  rhyton  decorated 
with  the  head  of  a  goat ;  some  double  axes  and  other  implements  ;  about  fifteen 
gems,  and  some  stone  vases.  Besides  the  two  ivory  figurines  there  was  a  flat 
ivory  plate  with  a  carving  of  crocodiles — a  novelty  in  Minoan  art.  About  thirty 
stone  celts  were  found  or  bought.  A  shuttle-shaped  vase  had  on  its  inner  surface 
the  impression  of  a  finely  woven  fabric.  Some  fragments  of  the  egg  of  an  ostrich 
were  also  found  at  a  great  depth.  Both  the  temple  site  and  the  houses  in  the  town 
require  another  season's  excavation. 

Some  supplementary  excavations  were  made  at  Praesos  :  on  the  terraces  below 
the  altar  hill  a  fragment  of  an  Eteocretan  inscription  was  found,  and  also  fragments 
of  Greek  inscriptions.  There  were  l)esides  numerous  architectural  members  of 
Hellenic  character  ;  enough  terracottas  were  found  to  reconstruct  a  cornice. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Hogarth,  Mr.  Dawkins  and  Mr.  Stokes  went  to  Palaikastro  on 
Mr.  Armour's  yacht.  Dr.  Dorpfeld  very  kindly  allowed  his  photographer  to  take  a  set 
of  photographs  of  the  site  ;  and  the  doctor  of  the  French  regiment  at  Canea,  who 
came  with  Captain  Escandre  of  the  Condor,  attended  to  one  of  the  workmen  whose 
collar-bone  had  been  broken  by  a  fall  of  earth.  The  money  spent  at  Palaikastro 
was  ^490,  and  j£t^o  at  Praesos.  ^400  of  this  amount,  including  grants  from 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  specially  earmarked 
for  Palaikastro,  was  contributed  by  the  Cretan  Exploration  Fund. 

The  Survey  of  Lakonia. — Besides  carrying  on  these  researches  in  Eastern 
Crete,  the  School  has  this  year  entered  upon  a  new  field  of  wofk   in  Lakonia.     No 
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excavations  were  made,  hut  a  detailed  surface-study,  begun  by  Mr.  Tod  in  the 
district  of  Sparta  and  by  Mr.  Forster  in  that  of  (iytheion,  resulted  in  tlie  discovery 
of  unpubhshed  inscriptions  and  the  identification  of  ancient  sites.  It  is  lioped  in 
future  years  to  extend  this  systematic  exploration  over  the  whole  area  of  the 
Lakonian  province.  Our  scheme  has  the  cordial  apjjroval  of  Dr.  Kavvadias,  the 
l'4)hor-( ieneral  of  Anti(iuities  at  Athens,  and  has  met  with  most  encouraging 
support  from  the  curators  of  the  local  c:ollections  at  S[)arta  and  Gytheion,  I'rofessor 
(Iregonikes  and  ilr.  I'atsourakos. 

As  the  first-fruits  of  this  new  undertaking  the  Committee  proposes  to  publish 
a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  important  collection  of  anti(]uities  preserved  in  the 
Sparta  Mu.seum.  The  inscriptions  have  been  catalogued  by  Mr.  Tod,  the  sculptures 
by  Mr.  ^Vace. 

Open  Meeting's. — Five  open  meetings  were  held  during  the  winter,  and  the 
following  pa[)ers  were  read  : — 

I'Viday,   Jan.  15. —  I'he  Director  :  Recent  U'ork  of  the  School. 

,,  ,,  Mr.  R.  M.  Dawkins  :        A  Journey  in  Karpathos 

I'Viday,    Jan.  29. — Dr.  A.  W'ilhelni  :  Ueber  die  Zeit  der  Attischen  Fluchtafeln. 

,,  „  The  Assistant  Director:  Outlying  Sites  near  Palaikastro. 

Fridav,  I'eb.  12. — 'Ihe  Director  :  A  (irave  in  ICuboia. 

,,  ,,  Dr.  A.  N.  Jannaris  :  'I'he    Influence  of   Latin   ujwn   contem 

poraryOreek  Orthographyand  I'ronun 
ciation,  as  illustrated  by  Inscri[)tions 
and  I'apyri. 
Friday,  Mar.  11. — The  Assistant  Director  :   A  new  Attic  Decree. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Dawkins:         The  Tottery  of  I'alaikaslro. 
Friday,  Mar.  25. — Dr.  (I.  1'.  iJv/antinos  :      'AiaOinxaTiKuv  tw  'Ao-kXtj-ttk^  aidyXvcfxn  . 
Mr.  F.  S.  I'orster  :  Civtheion. 


Publications. —  I'he  results  of  the  four  years  of  excavation  in  Melos  have 
now  been  published  in  a  fine  cpiarto  volume  entitled  Extii7-iifii>iis  at  Phylakopi,  pro 
duced  at  the  expense  of  the  Society  for  Promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies.  The 
(Committee  desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the  Council  of  the  Hellenic  Society 
and  in  particular  to  Mr.  (i.  F.  Hill,  whose  editorial  labours  have  been  unusually 
heavy. 

In  like  manner  the  Committee  and  the  School  at  large  are  deeply  indebted 
to  Mr.  Cecil  Smith  for  his  indefatigable  zeal  in  editing  the  Annual.  The  recent 
volume  surpasses  its  predecessors  not  only  in  si/e  but  in  the  varied  interest  of  its 
contents  and  in  the  excellence  of  its  illustrations. 

The  Penrose  Memorial  Library. — The  most  important  event  of  the  year 
has  been  the  building  of  the  IVnrose  Memorial  Library.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  last  year's  report  the  scheme  was  announced  of  perpetuating  the  memory 
of  the  late   Mr.  Penrose  b)-  the  erection  of  a  new   Library  bearing  his  honoured 
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name  Wc  arc  today  ahlc  to  announce  its  approximate  completion.  'I'lie  new 
Library  will  afford  an)ple  space  for  the  growth  and  orderly  classification  of  the 
books  and  also  for  our  Open  Meetings.  In  dealing  with  the  (jue^tions  thai  arose 
the  Director  had  the  benefit  of  consultations  with  l)r.  I  )orpfeld,  who  was  so  good 
as  t.)  put  at  his  disposal  the  plans  and  accounts  relating  to  the  building  of  the  new 
Cierman  Library. 

Preliminary  work  was  begun  on  Monday,  .NLirch  14  (.March  i,  old  style),  and  on 
NLirch  16  Lady  Kvans  |)crformed  the  ceremony  of  turning  the  first  sod,  afterwards 
making  an  elocjuent  speech.  The  other  s|)eakers  were  .Sir  Francis  I'^lliot,  H.15..\L  s 
Minister  at  Athens,  Sir  John  iCvans,  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  and  Mr.  Bikelas,  who  rejjre- 
sented  the  (ireek  Archaeological  Society  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Kavvadias. 

The  Architect,  Mr.  Comyn,  arrived  on  March  2  i  and  at  once  began  to  prepare  the 
working  drawings.  These  were  finished  on  April  21  and  furnished  the  basis  for  a 
detailed  agreement  with  the  Contractors,  signed  on  May  3. 

The  walls  of  the  Library  were  built  in  May  and  completed  in  .\ugusi.  and 
should  be  dry  enough  for  the  reception  of  book-shelves  and  books  about  I  )e<  ciul.i  i. 

As  soon  as  the  .scheme  for  the  Memorial  became  known  in  Athens,  ilu 
Athenian  Archaeological  Society  offered,  through  Mr.  Kavvadias,  to  present  to  tin. 
Library  a  bust  of  Mr.  Penrose,  to  be  executed  by  a  well-known  (ireek  sculptor,  h 
need  not  be  said  that  this  offer,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  cordial  expressions  ol 
regard  and  admiration  for  Mr.  Penrose  on  the  part  of  Greek  archaeologists.  wa-~ 
gratefully  accepted. 

AcknOWledgrnentS,  etc.  — Acknowledgment  has  already  been  made  of  the 
kindness  the  .School  has  met  with  from  friends  both  old  and  new,  in  the  c(jurse  ni 
this  report.     There  remain  one  or  two  names  for  special  mention. 

IJythe  promotion  to  the  Embassies,  first  at  Madrid  and  subsetjuently  at  Ronu  . 
of  Sir  Edwin  ICgerton,  (l.C.M.Ci.,  British  Minister  at  Athens  since  1S92,  the  .School 
has  been  deprived  of  the  counsels  and  support  of  a  valued  and  powerful  frieiul. 
Sir  Ldwin  has  always  shewn  a  most  generous  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  School  . 
and  the  kind  hospitality  which  he  and  I^dy  I'^gerton  have  exteiuLd  to  all  it•^ 
members  must  remain  among  our  most  pleasant  memories  of  Athens. 

W'c  have  been  fortunate  in  the  appointment  as  his  successor  of  another  old 
friend  of  the  School,  Sir  Krancis  Elliot,  K.C.H.,  who  was  Secretary  of  Legation  loi 
some  years  during  Professor  Ernest  Gardner's  Directorship.  Poth  Sir  I-raiKis  ami 
Lady  Elliot  have  already  shewn  that  their  goodwill  towards  the  School  has  been 
in  n<j  way  diminished  by  their  long  absence. 

Another  friend  and  neighbour,  M.  Th.  Homolle,  has  left  Athens  to  take  up  tli« 
control  of  the  art  collections  of  the  Louvre.  1  )uring  the  fifteen  years  for  which  he  h.i^ 
been  Director  of  the  French  School,  M  HoiuoUe  has  won  universal  res|)ett,  and 
much  genuine  feeling  was  manifested  at  a  farewell  luncheon  given  in  his  lumour  li\ 
his  Athenian  friends.  Prominent  |)oliticians  of  all  parties,  professors  of  tlu  I'ni 
versity,  and  native  and  foreign  archaeologists  were  present  to  the  luimber  ol 
seventy  ;   tlie  Director  and  Mr.  Tod  represented  the  Hritish  .Sdiool. 
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Among  those  who  have  presented  books  during  the  past  year  are  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  the  University  of  Upsala,  the  Hydrographic  Department 
of  the  Admiralty,  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Hellenic  Society,  the 
Eollandist  Society,  the  Greek  Archaeological  Society,  and  Messrs.  C.  Buls,  S.  P. 
Cockerell,  A.  Cordelias,  C.  C.  Edgar,  S.  Eitrem,  E.  S.  Forster,  F.  W.  Hasluck,  P. 
I).  Kalogeropoulos,  R.  G.  Kent,  John  Murray,  P.  Negris,  I.  D.  Patsourakos,  C. 
Watzinger,  and  A.  Wilhelm.  Special  thanks  are  due  to  Prof.  George  Aitchison, 
R.A.,  for  two  folio  volumes  of  Choisy,  LArt  de  Batir  chez  les  Romains,  to  Mr.  J.  D. 
Kourchier,  whose  gift  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  reached  us  in  October  last, 
and  to  M.  Choisy,  who  has  most  generously  offered  to  present  to  the  School  such 
of  his  works  as  it  does  not  already  possess,  as  a  souvenir  of  his  recent  visit  to 
England  to  receive  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

Finance. — The  appended  accounts  shew  that  the  total  expenditure  of  the 
year  has  exceeded  the  total  receipts  by  about  ^72,  whereas  last  year  resulted  in  a 
final  surplus  of  ^324  \os.  <)d.  The  difference,  however,  is  less  unsatisfactory  than 
it  appears.  Last  year  the  Committee  reported  the  receipt  from  the  late  Lord 
Leighton's  sisters  of  a  special  donation  of  ^154  \6s.  6d.,  which  they  proposed  to 
devote  to  the  building  of  the  Penrose  Memorial  Library.  It  was  this  donation 
which  enabled  them  this  year  to  make  a  grant  of  ;^20o  to  the  building,  so  that  the 
increase  of  last  year's  receipts  and  this  year's  expenditure  may  fairly  be  set  against 
one  another.  By  a  generous  grant  of  ^50  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  shew  that 
they  believe  the  School  to  be  an  instrument  of  scientific  research  worthy  of  their 
support. 

The  expenditure  on  the  new  number  of  the  Annual  has  again  been  heavy,  but 
the  Committee  remark  with  satisfaction  a  large  and  growing  increase  in  the  sales, 
which  bid  fair  to  recoup  in  time  a  material  portion  of  this  heavy  outlay. 

Turning  to  the  future,  the  Committee  cannot  contemplate  without  anxiety  the 
prospect  of  very  considerable  expenditure  in  the  near  future  on  two  items — the 
furnishing,  heating  and  lighting  of  the  new  Library,  and  the  printing  of  the 
(Jatalogue  to  the  Museum  at  Sparta.  The  first  alone  will  probably  cost  some 
;^5oo  ;  and  they  have  again  to  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  the  public  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  work  which  they  are  assured  will  materially  contribute  to  the 
usefulness  and  reputation  of  the  School. 


In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  the  Chairman  dwelt  on  the  importance 
of  the  researches  and  discoveries  of  the  excavator.  Some  people  felt  a  certain 
impatience  of  the  details  of  this  research,  but  he  was  sure  that  the  knowledge  thus 
gained  was  all-important  for  the  right  understanding  of  ancient  literature  and  art, 
and  that  the  student  could  not  appreciate  their  full  meaning  until  he  realised  the 
actual  conditions  which  produced  them.  The  work  of  the  British  School  had 
assisted  in  the  revolution  which  had  been  effected  in  our  ideas  of  ancient  Greece. 
We  know  now  that  Greek  art  was  not  the  result  of  a  sudden  impulse  from  within, 
but  that  for  a  long  period  prior  to  classical  times  there  had  existed  a  high  state  of 
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civilisation  in  ('rctc,  and  that  tlic  people  whom  wc  knew  as  CIrecks  had  inheriteii  .1 
i;rL-at  deal  from  their  predecessors  in  and  about  the  Aegean  Sea.  He  congratulated 
the  School  on  the  good  work  it  had  done. 

Sir  John  Kvans  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  which  was  carried 
unanimously.  Mr.  Bos.vNgUKT  then  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  work  ol 
the  past  year,  which  he  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  lantern-slides. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  H.  Awdkv,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Lorinc;,  the  following 
resolution  was  carried  unanimously: — "That  the  retiring  members  of  the  Com 
mittee,  Prof.  1'.  (i.xKDNKR,  Prof.  K.  (i.\Ri)NKR,  and  Dr.  \V.\li).stein,  be  re-electecJ, 
and  Mr.  \'incent  Vorke  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Committee;  that  Dr. 
Lkak  be  re-elected  Hon.  Treasurer;  that  .Mr.  Haker-Penovrk  be  reelected 
Secretary;  and  that  Sir  KRKi»KRick  Pollock  and  Mr  ICdwin  \\'.\TKRHf)tsL  h-- 
elected  auditors  for  the  coming  year." 

On  the  motion  of  Prof.  Rkih,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Skei:oh\l  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  the  Auditors. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  , moved  by  Prof.  S.  11.  lincnLK  .nvi 
seconded  by  Mr.  M.\cmili,.\n,  the  meetinii  terminated. 
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THE    BRITISH    SCHOOL   AT    ATHENS. 

1 903- 1 904. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  REVENUE 

AND  EXCAVATIONS, 

4TH  October,  1903,  to  4TH  October,  1904. 


Subscriptions  received  or  due  during 

the  year         .... 
(loverninent  Grant  . 
Interest  on  Investment  to  5th  July- 
Interest  cm  Deposit  to  30th  June 
Sale  of  Annual 
Special  Donations  for  Excavations 


L     s.     d. 


900  17 
500     o 

57  3 
5  18 

73  19 
401     I 


;^I,93«   19     3 


House  Maintenance,  year 
to  Midsummer  1904 

Hostel  Maintenance,  year 
to  Midsummer  1904 


£     s.    d. 


82   18   II 


Less  Students'  Fees  .     62  17   10 


Director's  Stipend,  one  year  to  Mid- 
summer 1904  ... 

Publication  of  Annual 

Printing,  Postage,  and  Stationery 

Assistant     Secretary's     Salary,    and 
Sundries       ..... 

Studentships — 

Miss  Welsh .  .  .  50  o  o 
Mr.  Heaton  Coniyn  .  100  o  o 
Mr.  Currelly  .  .  40  o  o 
Mr.  Dawkins        .         .  100    o     o 


Excavations,  Expenditure,  Crete 

Do.  Do.  Cyzicus     . 

Balance,    being   excess   of    Receipts 
over  Expenditure 


£    .'■  d 

29  I S     8 


500    o 

354  15 
21     o 

27     I 


290 

553 
2  I 


o    o 
2  II 


140     O  IC 


;^i>938  19 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE  ON  CAPITAL  ACCOUNT, 
4TH  October,  1903,  to  4TH  October,  1904. 


Donations,  as  per  list 
balance,  being  excess  of  Expenditure 
over  Receipts        .         .         •.         . 


./•    s.    d.    I 

99     8     o  Library    . 

I  Furnishing 

211    15   10    I  Penrose  Memorial  Fund 


£2,11     3  10 


£ 

s. 

d 

lOI 

12 

0 

9 

II 

10 

200 

0 

0 

^3" 

3 

10 

IN(()MI;    and    KXTKNlJlTUKK. 


^53 


HVZANTINE  ARClirrHC TURK   KUND. 


IJaliincc  from  hisl  Account 


53    l6     8        lialance  carried  forwanl 


C  '.  d. 

5.>   >''     S 


BALANCI':  ACCOUNT,  4TH  OcronKR,    1904. 


Hyrimlinc  ArdiiiccUirc-   Fimil  ;is  [K-r 

Account  altovc       .... 
.Suhscri|Hions  \x\\i\  in  advance  . 
Halanco,  roprescntinj;  the 

fun(ls   of    the    School 

other  than  the  proi)erty 

in  land  and   IniiMinj;, 

furniture  and   library,         £,     s.   d. 

as  [)er  last  account       .  2,750  17    5 
Balance  of  Receipts  ami 

Expenditure    on     Rt- 

venue  and  Kxcavation.s 

Account    for  the  year 

as  above    .  .  140    o  10 


jC     '■    d.  jT     s.    ,1. 

Investment  -Inilia  3%  .Slock,  at  par .  2,000     o     o 

53   '6     8       UeiHjsit  .\ccount  at  Bank  600     o     <i 

5    ^    °   ,     ,  i 

Cash   at    B.ink,   as   I'ass 
Book 


2,890  18     3 
Z.«jj,  Capital  as  al>ove         211    15   10 

2,679     2     5 


;^2.738     I     I 


</. 


Less    Cheque    not     pre- 
sented 


2J8       I        I 


i;S     I 


-^2.73J>     «      I 


E.\amiiied  and  found  correct. 

Edwin  \Va ikkhoise.  l-.C.A. 


24///  October,  1904. 
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DONATIONS-1 903-1 904. 

£  s. 

The  Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths 50    o 

The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 21     o 

Cornford,  F.  M 10     o 

Elliot,  Sir  F.  E.  H 50 

Mocatta,  F.  D 50 

Townshend,  Brian 3     3 

Wroth,  Warwick 55 

SPECIAL  DONATIONS  FOR  EXCAVATION. 

Cretan  Exploration  Fund 400     o 

Bonney,  Rev.  T.  G i      i 

^401      I 


ANNUAL    SUBSCRIPTIONS-1903-1904. 

The  University  of  Oxford 100 

The  University  of  Cambridge 100 

The  Hellenic  Society 100 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries 5 

Brasenose  College,  Oxford 5 

Christ  Church,  Oxford 20 

Corpus  Christ;  College,  Oxford 5 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford 10 

King's  College,  Cambridge 10 

McGill  University,  Montreal 5 


Acland,  Henry.  Dyke    . 

Agnew,  Sir  W 

Aitchison,  G 

AUbutt,  Prof. 

Alma  Tadema,  Sir  L.   . 

Anderson,  J.  R 

Anson,  Sir  W.  R.  .  . 
Ashby,  Thomas  .  .  . 
Austen  Leigh,  E.  C.  .  . 
Austen  Leigh,  R.  A.    .    .    . 

Awdry,  H 

Bailey,  J.  C 

Barrington,  Mrs.  Russell 

Barlow,  Sir  T 

Blomfield,  R 

Bodington,  Dr.  N.     .    .    . 
Bosanquet,  C.  B.  P.  .    .    . 

Bosanquet,  R.  C 

Boyle,  Miss  F 

Brinton,  H 

15 rook,  E.  W 

Brooke,  Rev.  Stopford  .    . 


£    s.  d. 


I 

0 

2 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

2 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

Burnett,  J.  J i 

Burnham,  Lord      ....  5 

Bury,  Prof.  J.  B i 

Butcher,  Dr.  S.  H.    .    .    .  2 


Buxton,  H.  E I 

Campbell,  Prof.  L.     .    .    .  i 

Carrington,  J.  B 5 

Carlisle,  Miss i 

Carr,  Rev.  A i 

Carr,  H.  Wildon    ....  i 

Caton,  R i 

Chawner,  W 2 

Christie,  J i 

Clark,  C.  R i 

Clausen,  A.  C.    .    .    .        .  2 

Clissold,  H I 

Colchester,  Lord    ....  5 

Cole,  A.  C 2 

Compton,  Rev.  W.  C.   .    .  i 

Connal,  W i 


Carried  forward  ^436     7     o 


s. 

d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

Annual  Subscriptions. 


-3.^ 


ANNUAL   SUBSCRIPTIONS— 1903- 1 904  {continued]. 


I 
IJiouyht  forward  .  436 

Corbctt,  \' I 

Cruse,  1).   A 1 

Curtis,  Miss i 

Cust,  Miss  A.  M I 

Dabis,  Miss    .....    .  i 

Dalton,  Rev.  H.  A.  .    .    .  i 

Davev,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord      .  5 

Davicison,  H.  O.  I).  .    .    .  1 

Dcvcnisli,  W.  H i 

Donaldson,  Rev.  S.  A.  i 
Douglas- Pennant,  Hon.  A.      1 

I  )vcr,  Louis I 

Earl,  A.  ti i 

Egcrton,  Rt.  Hon.  Earl    .  lo 

Elliot,  Sir  F.  E.  H.    .    .    .  1 

Elliot,  Rev.  F.  R i 

Euniorfopoulos,  N.    .    .    .  2 

Evans,  A.  J 10 

Evans,  Sir  ]..-....  5 

Fletcher,  H.  M i 

Fort,  J.  A I 

Fowler,  W.  \V 1 

Frcshrteld,  D.  W.      ...  10 

Frisch,  E.  S i 

Fry,  Sir  E i 

Furneaux,  L.  R i 

Gardiner,  E.  Norman   .    .  i 

Gardner,  Prof.  Percy    .    .  2 

Givcen,  Rev.  R.  L.    .    .    .  i 

Goldsmith,  Dr i 

Gooch,  G.  P I 

Graham,  E i 

Griffiths,  F.  M i 

Haigh.  A.  E I 

Handcock,  \V i 

Harvey,  H.  P i 

Hawes,  Miss i 

Hay,  C.A 5 

Hefjerden,  C.  H 2 

Henderson,  A.  E.      ...  i 

Hill,  (;.  F I 

Hodgkin,  J.  E 2 

Hodgkin,  Miss  \'iolct  .    .  i 

Hodgkin,  Thomas     ...  10 

Hogarth,  !).».; i 

Hooper,  G.  N i 

Hunt,  \V.  Holman     ...  i 

Hutton,  Miss  C.  .A..    .    .    .  i 

Impey,  Y. i 

James,  Rev.  S.  R.      .    .    .  2 

Kelly,  C.  A i 

Kenyon,  F.  G i 

Keser,  Dr i 


s. 

,i. 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

c 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

L.  J.  E I 

Las(clles,  15.  I".  1 

Leaf,  Herbert 5 

Leaf,  Walter 50 

Lewis,  .Mrs.  A.  S 2 

Lingen,  Lord  .  2 

Livc;iay,  W.    . 

Lloyd,  .Miss 

Lorimer,  Miss  H.  L. 

Loring,  W 

Loring,  .Miss 

Lucas,  Rev.  A 

Lunn,  W.  H 

Lynch,  H.  F 

Macan.  R.  W 

MacLehose,  James  J.  .    . 

Macmillan,  G.  .A, 

Maubford,  C.  Jodrell  .  . 
Marindin,  (i.  E.  ...  *, 
^Larshall,  Miss  A.  .\L  C.  . 

Mavor,  R.  J.  G 

Miller,  Rev.  \    .    .    ..    . 
Minturn,  Miss  E.   1.      .    . 
Mitchell,  Mrs.  E.  H.     .    .       2 
Mond,  Ludwig   .....  100 

.Monro,  D.  H. 3 

Morlev,  Lord      i 

.Morshead,  E.  D.  .\.      .    .       1 

Myers,  E i 

Mylne,  Mrs 2 

Newman,  W.  L 2 

Nightingale,  Mrs.  W.  Shore      ! 

Olding,  .Mrs i 

Oppe,  .\.  1'.     .  I 

Palli,  Miss  F.  L.     .    .    .  i 

Paul,  J.  D I 

Paw  son,  .A.  H 2 

I'ea^c,  Mrs.  J.  W.      ...       5 
Pcarsc,  Rev.  T.    N.    H.irt- 

Sniitli 

Pelham,  Hon.  Mrs.  .Arthur 

I'erry,  \V.  C 

Pcscl,  Miss  Laura  .  .  . 
PcM'l,  .Miss  Louisa  F.  .  . 
Phillimore,  Prof.  J.  S.    .    . 

Pilkington,  .A.  C 

Pilkingiiin,  R.  .A 

Pollock,  Sir  F 

Poynter,  Sir  E.  J 

Rawlinson,  W.  G.      ... 

Reid,   Dr 

Rendall.  Dr 


Carried  forward     ^820     9     o 
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Brought  forward  .  820 

Richards,  H.  P i 

Robb,Mrs i 

Roberts,  Prof.  W.  Rhys   .  i 

Rotten,  Sir  J 2 

Sandys,  Dr 5 

Scott-Moncrieffe,  Sir  C.   .  i 

Seaman,  Owen i 

Searle,  G.  von  U i 

Seebohm,  Hugh     ....  i 

Shove,  Miss  E i 

Smith,  R.  A.  H.  Bickford  i 

Stannus,  Hugh i 

Stewart,  Mrs.  H.  F.      .    .  i 

Stogdon,  Rev.  E i 

Tancock,  Rev.  C.  C.     .    .  i 

Teale,  J.  Pridgen  ....  i 

Thompson,  F.  E i 

Thompson,.Sir  H.     .    .    .  5 

Thursfield,  J.  R i 


s. 

(f. 

9 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

-1 903- 1 904   {continued). 

£   s. 

Tod,  M.  N 10 

Tozer,  Rev.  H.  F 10     o 

Tuckett,  F.  F 10 

Tuke,  Miss 11 

Vaughan,  E.  L 10 

Verrall,  Dr 11 

Vince,  J.  H 10 

Ward,  Dr.  A.  W 10 

Ward,  John 10 

Waldstein,  C.     .        .    .    .  11 

Warre,  Rev.  E 11 

Warren,  T.  H 11 

Weber,  Sir  H 11 

Wedgwood,  G 22 

Wells,  J II 

Wernher,  Julius     ....  25     o 

Wilson,  R.  D 11 

Total     ....     ;^9oo  17 


£    s.  d. 

Received  during  the  year 898  1 7     o 

Paid  in  advance  last  year 720 


Less  Paid  in  advance  at  date 


905   19     o 
520 


£(^00  17    a 


LIST    OF    SUBSCRIBERS 


NOTi;.  Under  No.  V.  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations,  "  the  following 
shall  be  considered  as  Subscribers  to  the  School  : — 

(1)  Donors  of /"lo  and  upwards. 

(2)  Annual   Subscribers  of  £1   and  upwards  durini;   the   period 

of  their  subscription." 

In  making  out  the  following  list,  donations  of  less  than  /^lO  have  been 
regarded  as  aggregate  annual  subscriptions  of  £1,  and  are  spread  over 
a  corresponding  number  of  )ears. 

The  Treasurer  would  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  any  changes  of 
address  or  errors  in  this  list,  which  is  made  up  to  June  6th,  1905. 


HIS   MAJESTY    THE    KING. 

The  University  ok  O.xkoru. 

The  University  ok  Cambridc.e. 

The  McGii.i,  University,  Montreal. 

The  Society  kor  the  Promotion  ok  Heiienic  STuniEs,  22,  AllHrmarIc  Street,  W. 

The  SociElY  ok  Antk^'ARIKs,    Hurlinylcjn   Mouse,    I'iccadilly. 

The  Society  ok  Dilettanti  (per  E.  U.  IVmher,  Escj.,  K.C.,  32,  (Jrcat  Cicorge  Street,  S.W.) 

Krasenose  Coi.le(;e,  Oxford. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 

King's  College,  Cambridge. 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Newnham  College,  Cambridge. 

L'Assoc  iation   1)E  Lectures  I'hiloi.ogioues,  Valentin  44,  Lausanne. 

The  Koyai.  Lnstitu  ie  ok  British  Ar(  hitkcts,  9,  Conduit  Street,  W. 

The  (Ireek   I'i.ay  Committee  (per  J.  VV.  Clark,  Es<|.,  Scr<H)p  Housel,  Cambridge. 

The  Wokshu'KUl  Company  ok  Clothworkers,  Mincing  I-ane,  E.C. 

The  Worshipkul  Co.mpany  ok  (Goldsmiths,  Goldsmiths"  Hall,  E.C. 

The  Leeds  Library,  Commercial  Street,  Leeds. 


Abercrombie,  J.,  Esq.,  M.D. ,  23,  Upper  Wimpole 

Street,  W. 
Acland,  Henry  Dyke,  Esq.,  I>amorva,  F'almouth. 
Adam,    J.,    Esq.,    Litt.D. ,     Emmanuel    College, 

Cambridge. 

Esq., 


M.V. 


Carlton   Club, 
1 1,  Great  Stanhope 


Agg-Ciardner,  J.  T. 

Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Agnew,  Sir   William,    Bart., 

Street,  Park  Lane. 
Aitchison,  G.,  Em).,  R.A.,  150,  Harley  Street,  W. 
Alexander,  W.  C,  Escj.,  24,  L<jnibard  Street,  E.C. 
Alma    Tademn,   Sir    L. ,    K.A.,    34,    Grove    End 

Road,  N.W. 
AUbutt,    Prof.   T.    ClifTord,    E.K.S.,    St.    KJiade 

gunds,  Cambridge. 


Anderson,  ].  R.,  Esq.,  Lairbeck,  Keswick 

.•\nson,  Sir'W.  R.,  Bart.,  M.  P.,  All  Souls"  ColU-ge, 
Oxford. 

.Ashby,  Thos.,  Esq.,  c/o  J.  R.  Ada.Tis,  Emj.,  66, 
Cannon  St.  E.C. 

.■\usten- Leigh,  E.  C. ,  E.s<|.,  Et(m  C-illege. 

.Austen- Ix'igh,  R.A.,  Es<|.,  5,  New  Street  .Square, 
E.C. 

.\vebury,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  High  Elms, 
Earnl>orough,  R.S  O. 

.\wdry,  IL,  Em|.,  Wellington  College,  Woking- 
ham. 

Bailey,  J.  C. ,  Esq.,  20,  Egerton  (iardens,  S.W. 

Baker,  Herln^rt,  Esq.,  Castle  Co.  Buildings. 
Ca|K'town. 
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Balfour,  The  Kitjhi    Hon.   C.  \V.,    M.P.,  Local 

Government  lioard,  Whilehall,  S.W. 
BarlMiur,  Mrs.,  H<)nskei<l,    I'illochrv,  N.B. 
Barlow,  Sir  T.,  Harl.,  M.D.,  10,  Wimpole  St.,  W. 
Ikirrington,  Mrs.  Russell,  4,  Mellmry  Road,  W. 
Bather,  Kev.  A.  G.,  Sunnysidc,  Winchester. 
Bell,  Miss  Spencer,  i,  Devonshire  Place,  W. 
Bemays,  A.  Evan,  Esq.,  3,  I'riory  Roail,  Kew, 
Bickford-Smith,    A.    II.,     Est].,     29,     I.adbroke 

(iartlens,  W. 
Billson,  Charles  J.    Es<].,  The  Wayside,   Oadhy, 

Leicestershire. 
Blonificld,  K. ,  i;.s().,  A.R..\.,  Hawkshead  House, 

Halfiekl,   Herts. 
Bodington,  I'rof.    N.,  Principal  of  the  University 

of  Leeds. 
Bosanquet,  C.    D.    P.,    Esq.,    Rock    Hall,    Aln- 
wick. 
Bosamjuet,  K.  C. ,  Escj.,  British  School,  .\ihens. 
Boyle,  Miss,  7S,  Drayton  Garden';,  S.W. 
Branch,  C  C.  Es<j.,  67,  Chester  Square,  -S.W. 
Bra.ssey,  The  Rit;ht  Hon.  Lord,  4,   tireat  George 

Street,  S.W. 
Bray,  George,  Es(|.,  Belmont,  Headingley,  Leeds. 
Brinton,  Hul)ert,  Esq.,  El(jn  College. 
Brooke,  The  Rev.  .Stopford,  i,  Manchester  S<].,W. 
Brooks,  E.  W..  Esip,  28,   Great  Ormond   .Street, 

W.C. 
Brown,  James,  Es<j.,  Nctherhy,  (Galashiels. 
Brown,  Atlam,  Es(|.,  Netherby,  Galashiels. 
Burdett-Coutts,    The     Baroness,     Holly    Lodge, 

Hanqistead. 
Burnet,    Prof.    I.    I.,     I    Alexander     Place,     St. 

Andrews,  N.B. 
Bumham,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  Daily  Telegraph, 

Meet  Street,  E'.C. 
Burj-,  Prof.  J.  B.,  King's  College,  Canihridge. 
Butcher,    S.     H.,    Es(i.,    Lilt.b  ,     6,     Tavi.stock 

5>quare,  W.C. 
Butler,   The   \"ery   Rev.    Dr.,    Master    of   Trinity 

Cr)llege,  Cambridge. 
Buxton,  A.  E.,  Esq.,  50,  Cornhill,  E.C. 
Buxton,  E.  W.,  Escj.,  50,  Cornhill,  E.C. 
Buxton,  IL  E.,  Esfp,  Eritlon,  Circat  \'armouth. 
Bywater,  Mrs.,  93,  Onslow  Square,  S.W. 
By  water.    Prof.     Ingram,    Litt.I).,     I).  Litt.,    93, 

Onslow  Square,  S.W. 


Campljell,    The     Rev.     Prof.     L.,     6,    Arlington 

Street,    Piccadilly,   W. 
Carlisle,    Mi.ss   Helen,    Houndhill,    Marchington, 

Staffijrd. 
Carr,  H.  Wildon,  Em].,  25,  Cuniberlantl  Terrace, 

Regent's  Park,  N.\V. 
Carr,    Rear-Admiral,    United   Service    Club,    Pall 

Mall,  S.W. 
Carr,   The   Rev.  .V..    .Addington  Vicarage,   Croy- 
don. 
Carringlon,  J.    B.,    Esq.,   Laggis,   14,   Netherhall 

Gardens,  Ilanii)stead,  N.W. 
Caton,  R.    Esq.,    M.D.,    Holly   Lea,   Livingstone 

Drive  South,  Liverpocjl. 


Chaml>erlain,    The     Right    Hon.    J.,    M.l'.,    40, 
Prince's  (iardens,  S.W.  "* 

Chaml)crlain,  The    Right    Hon.  J.   Auslen,   M.l'., 
40,  Prince's  Gardens,  .S.W. 

Chawner,  W.,  Esq.,  Master  of  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge. 

Christie,   John,  Esq.,   Ilenleighs,   Kingston   Hill, 
Surrey. 

Clark,   C.    R.,    Es(j.,    20,    Cowley   Street,    West- 
minster, .S.W. 

Clauson,    A.    C. ,    Esi].,    12,    Park    Place   X'illas, 
Paddington  (jreen,    W. 

Clissold,  H.,  Esc].,  Clifton  College,  Biisiol. 

Colchester,  The   Right    Hon.    Lord,     .Si.    Bruno, 
-Sunningdale. 

Cole,  \.  "C,  Es<].,  64,  Portland  Place.  W. 

Colvin,  Sidney,  Es<|.,  British  Museum,  W.C. 

Compion,  The  Rev.  W.   C. ,  The  School  House, 
1  )over. 

Connal,  William,  Es<].,  23,  Berkeley  Scj.,  W. 

Corbett,  \'.,  Es<j.,  British  Legation,  .Athens. 

Cornford,    V.    M.,    Es<}. ,   Trinity   College,    Cam 
bridge. 

Cowper,  The  Right  Hon.  Earl,  Panshanger,  Hert- 
ford. 

Copper,  H.  S.,  Esij.,  High   House,   Ilawkshead, 
Lanes. 

Cruddas,  Miss,  Haughton  Castle,  Hum>haugh-on- 
Tyne,  Northumberland. 

Curtis,  Miss  A.,  15,  Cumberland  Terrace,  Regent's 
Park,  N.W. 

Cust,    Miss    A.      ^L,    63,    Elm     Park    Gardens, 
S.W. 


Dabis,  Miss,  22,  Kronprinzenstra.sse,  Bonn. 

Dakyns,  H.  G.,  Estj.,  Higher  Coombe,  Hasle- 
mere. 

Dalton,  Rev.  II.  A.,  School  House,  Felsled. 

Daniel,  .V.  M.  Es(].,  14,  Royal  Crescent,  Scar- 
borough. 

Darbishire,  R.  I).  Esip,  I,  St.  James's  Sipiare, 
.Manchester. 

Darwin,  Prof.  G.  H.,  F.R.S.,  Cambridge. 

Davey,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  86,  Brook  Street, 
W. 

Davidson,  H.  O.  D. ,  Esq.,  Harrow. 

DesGraz,  Charles,  Esq.,  British  Legation,  Athens. 

Devenish,  W.  H.  Estj.,  15,  Downe  Terrace, 
Richmond. 

Dilke,  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  C.  W.,  Bart.,  M.P., 
76,  Sloane  Street,  S.W. 

Donaldson,  The  Rev.  S.  A.,  Master  of  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge. 

Douglas- Pennant,  The  Hon.  Alice,  Mortimer 
House,  Halkin  Street,  S.W. 

Durham,  The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of,  4,  Caven- 
dish .Scpiare,  W. 

Durnford,  Walter,  Es<]. ,  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Dyer,  Loui.s,  Esq.,  Sunbury  Lodge,  Banbury 
Road,  Oxford. 
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Karl,  A.  (i.,  Ks<|.,  Kci>)\  Hall,  Tiiiil>ri<l^;i'. 
Kgerlon,    Sir    K.   II.,   (-i.C.U. ,    Hritish    Kiiilwssy, 

korm-. 
KRi-rtiin,   'liic    ki^^iit    lion,    ll.iri,    7,    St.   J.imcs's 

.Siniaro.  S.W. 
i:ili..t,    Sir    Francis    i:.    H..    K.C.M.Ci.,    Hriiish 

Lfjjation,  .\lhcns. 
F.iliot,  The  Rev.  F.  K.,  IJriiisli  Lcpaiion,  .Vihcns. 
Kmiinrfopniilo,   N.,    Km].,  }},  (iloiiccster  Sij.iarc, 

Hyde  I'ark,  W. 
F.vans,    .\riluir    j.,    1  :.<).,    I.I..  I>.,     F.K.S..    .\>li- 

lUoliMn  MiiM.-um,  ()\liir<l. 
Kvans  Sir  Joiin,  K.C.H.,  D.C.I,.,  F.U.S.,   Nash 

.MilU.  HiiiR-l  llfinpsiiad. 
Kwart,  Miss,  bS,  AIIrti  Hall  Mansions,  S.W. 

Farrcr.  Sir   \V.   ).,  Sandhurst    Ludt;c,   Wcllinj^ton 

CkUci^c  Station,  Berks. 
Fletcher,  II.  .M.,  Ks(|.,  10,  Lincoln's  Inn  P'ieids, 

W.C. 
Fletcher,  lolin  M.,  F.sij.,  9,  Stanhope  Street,  Ifvde 

I'ark,  VV.    ,  '         I 

Finlay,  Sir   K.    H.,   K.C.,    M.l'.,    31,    rhilhmorc 

(jardens,  W.  j 

Fort,  J.  -A. ,  Es(j. ,  69,  Kingsgate  Street, Winchester. 
F'owler,  \V.  W. ,  Fs<].,  Lincoln  College,  (Jxford. 
F"raser,    J.     II.     I'.,    Ks(j.,     M.D.,    Cunil)erland    I 

House,  Southampton.  I 

Freshfield,  D.    W. ,  Ksc].,  i,  Airlie  (iardens,  W. 
Freshfield,  Dr.  Kdwin,  31,  Old  Jewry,  K.C. 
Frisch,  KugeneS.,  Ksc].,  F.inisleii^h,  I'rince's  Park,    | 

Liverpool. 
Fry,  The   Right   Hon.  Sir  Ldward,  F.  R.S.,   Fai- 

land  House.  Bristol. 
Furneaux,  L.  R. ,  Kscj.,  Ros.sall  School,  Fleetwood.    | 
Fyfe,  John,    Ksq.,  Keechgrove  House,   Aberdeen.    1 

Gardner,  Prof.  Ernest,  University  College,  Gower 

Street,  W.C. 
<lardner,    Prof.    Percy,    Lilt.D. ,    12,    Canterbury 

Road,  Oxford. 
Gardiner,    E.    Norman,    Esq.,    2,    The    College, 

Epsom. 
Giveen,  The  Rev.  R.  L. ,  66,   Myddelion   S(]uare, 

E.G. 
Goldsmith,  Harvey,   Esij.,   .M.D.,  Ilarpur   Place, 

Bedford. 
Gow,  The  Rev.    James,    Lilt.  I).,    Dean's    \'ard, 

Westminster,  S.W. 
Gooch,  G.   P.,  Esq.,  8,  Porchesler  Gate,  W. 
Graham,     .\lex.,     Es<|.,    Carlton    Chamliers,     4, 

Regent  Street,  S.W. 
Graham,  E.,  Esq.,  Grove  Hill,  Harrow. 
Griffith,  F.   LI.,   Esq.,  Riversvale,  .\shton-uiider- 

Lyne. 

Ilaigh,  A.  E.,  Es*}.,  4,  Norham  (iardens,  Oxford. 

Handcock.  W.  Esq.,  Girlingion,  Bradford,  Vorks. 

Hardy,  Mrs.,  i,  Catlogan  S()uare,  S.W. 

Harrison,  Miss,  LL. D.,  Xewnham  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Harvey,  H.  P.,  Esq.,  Commission  Financiere 
Internationale,  .Athens. 


Hawes,  Miss,  S9,  O\for<l  Terrace,  W. 
HaMorth,  Ie>«sc,  E-><i. ,  Woodside,  Itowdon. 
Hay.  C.  .Amlcrson,  Es«|.,  127,  Harley  Siicii.  W  . 
Heath.  .Mis.   .\ieyrick,    Mortimer   Hounc,  Clifton, 

Blistol. 

Headlam,   W.ilier,    Esq.,    King's    (College,   ("am 

bridge. 
Heberden,   C.   H.,    Es<|.,    Princi|KiI  (»f    Hrast-iU's** 

College,  Oxford. 
Henderson,      .\.      ]■'..      Es<|.,     c/o      Arrhitcclural 

.\ssociation,  58,  (lieat  .\IarllMiri»ugh  Street,  \N  . 
Hill,  (;.  F.,  Es.|..  British  .Museum,  W.C. 
Ilodgkiii,     Thomas,     Esq.,      Litt.     1).,      Kiiiii<M)r 

Castle,  Bcal,  Northuml>erland 
Hodgkin,  J.   Edward,  Esq.,    Whiteknighls,  IWIIe- 

i;rove,  Newcastle  on  Tyne. 
HiHlgkin.    Miss    Violet,    Barmoor    Castle,    IVeal, 

.\oriluMnl>erland. 
Hogarth,    D.  Ci.,   Es*).,  ChajK-l    Meadow,   ForiM 

Row,  Sussex. 
Hooper,    G.    \.    Esq.,    I-^lmleigh,     Beckenham, 

Kent. 
Hornby,  The  Rev.  Dr.,  Provost  of  Et<m  College, 

Windsor. 
Hunt,    W.    Holman,    Esrj.,    iS,    Melbury    Road, 

Kensington,  W. 
Hutton,  Miss  C.  A.,  49,  Drayton  (iarjicns,  S.W. 

Iiupey,  I".,  Iwj.,  Eton  College. 
Irving,  Sir  Henry,   17,  Strattoii  Street,  W. 
Iveagh,  Tiie  Right  Hon.  Lor<l,  5,  (irosvenor  Place, 
S.W. 

lames,  The  Rev.  S.  R.,  .School  House,  .Malvern. 
James,    The  Rev.    H.    A.,   D.I).,  School   House, 

Rugby. 
Jebb,   Prof.  Sir  Richard,  Litt.    D.,  M.P.,  Spnng- 

fieUI,  Cambridge. 
Jenner,  .Miss,  25,  Warwick  Gardens,    W. 
Johnston,  C.  E.,  Esq.,  23,  (Queen's  Gate  Terrace, 

S.W. 
Jones,   H.   Stuart,    Esq.,   (ilan-y-Mor,    Saunder>- 

foot,  Pembrokeshire. 

Kelly,  Charles  .\rthur,    Es<|.,   30,   Cheyne  Walk, 

Chelsea. 
Kenyon,    E.G.,  Esq.,   Litt.D.,    British    Museum. 

W.C. 
Keser,    ].,   Escj.,   M.D.,  Colatal,   Chemin   \inei, 

Lausanne,  Switzerland. 
King,  Miss  Catherine,  Oxton,  Birkenhead. 
Knowles,    Sir  James,    K.C.\.<>.,    (hieeu    .-Vnnes 

I^nige,   St    James's  Park,  S.W. 

Lambert,  Dr.  E.  ].,  La  Colline,  Terrilct,  Switzer- 

lan<l. 
Lascelles,  B.  P.,  Estj.,  Harrow. 
Lawrence,  Sir  E.lwin.    Ban.,    .M.P.,    13,   Caillon 

House  Terrace.  S.W.  , 

Lawrence,  The  Misses,  4,  Princes  Gale,  S.W. 
Leaf,  Herbert,  V.m\.,  The  (ireen,  .Marlljorough. 
Leaf,  Mrs.  HcrUrt, 
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Leaf,  Waller,    Esq.,    Lilt. I).,    6,   Sussex    Place, 

Regent's  Park,  N.W". 
Lewis,  Mrs.  S.  S. ,  LL.D.,  Castle-brae, Camhridge. 
Lindley,    Miss    |ulia,    74,    SlnH)ter"s    Hill    Road, 

ftlackhealh,  S.E. 
Lingen,     The     Right    Hun.    Lord,    K.C. B. ,    13, 

XVciherhy  Ciardens,  S.W. 
Lister,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  P.  R.S.,   12,  Park 

Crescent,  Portland  Place,  \V. 
Livcsiiy,  William,  Ksc).  .M.I).,  Siidluiry,  Derby. 
Llangaltock,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  The  Hendre, 

Monmouth. 
Lloyd,  Miss  A.  M.,  Caythorpe  Hall,  Ciranthani. 
Lorimer,  Miss  H.  L. ,  .Somcrville  College,  Oxford. 
Loring,     Miss,     14,     .Montagu    Street,     P<)rtnian 

Square,  W. 
Loring,  W. ,  Es(|.,  2,  Hare  Court,  Temple,  K.C. 
Lucas,  Rev.  A.,  Parkside,  Tonbridge, 
Lunn,    W.    H>)ul(isworth,    Estj.,    10,    Alexandra 

drove,  Ncjrth  Finchley,  N. 
Lynch,  H.  F.,  Estj.,  33,  Pont  Street,  S.W. 


Macan,  R.  W.,  Esq.,  University  College,  Oxford. 
>LacLehose,    James   J.,     Es<j.,    61,    St.    Vincent 

Street,  (ilaygow. 
Macmillan,  G.  A.,   Esq.,   D.    Litt. ,    St.    Martin's 

Street,  W.C. 
Macmillan,   &    Co.,    Ltd.,    Messrs.,   St.    Martin's 

Street,  W.C. 
Mansford,  C.  Jodreli,  Esq.,  The  School,  Dartford. 
Marindin,    ().  E.,    Esq.,    Hammondswood,   Fren- 

sham,  Farnham. 
Markby,  A.,  Esq.,  Copse  Hill,  Wimbledon. 
Marshall,    Miss   A.    M.    C,    Far   Cross,  Woore, 

Xewcistle,  Staffs. 
Matthews,  Mrs.,  15,  Stanley  Gardens,  Bayswater, 

W. 
Mayor,   R.    T-    Ci.,    Esq.,    Board    of   Education, 

Whitehall",  S.W. 
Miller,     The    Rev.    Alex.,    South     United    Vree 

Church  Manse,  Buckie,  N.B. 
Minturn,  Miss  E.  T. ,  14,  Chelsea  Embankment, 

S.W. 
Mitchell,  Mrs.,  Jesmond  Towers,  Newcastle-on- 

Tyne. 
Mocatta,  F".  D. ,  F^s<j.,  9,  Connaught  Place,  Edg- 

ware  Road,  W. 
Mond,   Dr.    Ludwig,   F.  R.S.,  20,  Avenue  Road, 

Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
Monk,  The  Misses,  4,  Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 
Monro,    I).    B.,  FLs<].,  Provost  of  Oriel  College, 

Oxford. 
Monson,     The     Right     Hon.     Sir     E.,  G.C.B., 

G.C.M.G.,  Reform  Club,  S.W. 
Montagu,  Sir   S.,   Bart.,  M.P.,    12,    Kensington 

Palace  (iardens,  S.W. 
Montefiore,  C.  G.,   Esq.,    12,    Portman   Square, 

W. 
Morley,  The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of,  31,  Prince's 

CJardens,  S.W. 
Morshead,  E.   D.  A.,  Esq.,  29,  Trinity  Square, 

Southwark,  S.  E. 


Murray,  Messrs.  J.  i"v:   H.,  50,  .\lbemarle  Street, 

W. 
Murray,  Prof.  G.  G.  A.,  Barford,  Churl,  Farnham, 

Surrey. 
Myers,  Ernest,  F)sq.,  Brackenside,  Chislehurst. 
Mylne,  Mrs.,  83,  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park, 

W. 
Myres,  J.  L.,  Es<j.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Newman,  W.  L.,  Esq.,  Litt.D.,  D.Litt.,  i,  Pitl- 

ville  Lawn,  Cheltenham. 
Nightingale,  Mrs.  H.  Shore,  I,  Devon>hire  Place, 

W. 

Olding,     Mrs.,     Lissant     House,     Upper     Long 

Dillon. 
0]ipe,    A.     P.,    F2sq.,    20,   Chelsea    Ilmbaiikment 

(iardcns,   S.W. 
Oswald,  J.  W.  Gordon,  Esq.   (of  Aigas},   Beauly, 

Invcrness-shire,   N.B. 

Palli,    Mrs.   F.    L. ,   c/o  London   &  We.sf minster 

Bank,  St.  James's  .Square,  .S.W. 
Paton,  W.  R.,  Esq.,  Maison  Camus,  Place  Marc, 

Viroflay,  Seine-el-Oise,  France. 
Paul,  J.  D.,  Esq.,   23,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  Rome. 
Paw  son,  A.  H.,  FIscj.,  F'arnley,  Leeds. 
Pears,  F,.,  Est}.,  2,  Rue  de  la  Bantjue,  Constanti- 
nople. 
Pearse,  The  Rev.  T.  N.  Hart  Smith,  The  College, 

Epsom. 
Pease,    Mrs.    J.    W.,    Pendower,     Newcaslle-on- 

Tyne. 
Pelham,  Prof.  H.  F^.,  President  of  Trinity  College, 

Oxford. 
Pelham,  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Arthur,  15,  Duke  Street, 

Manchester  Square. 
Penrose,    Miss     ¥..,     Royal     HoUoway    College, 

Englefield  Green. 
Perry,  W.  C,  FIsq.,  5,  Manchester  Square,  W. 
Pesel,  Miss  Laura,  Oak   House,  Bradfortl,  Vorks. 
Pesel,  Miss  Louisa,  Oak  House,  Bra<lf<>rd,  \'orks. 
Phillimore,  Prof.  J.  S.,  5,  The   University,   (jlas- 

gow. 
Piddington,  J.  G.,  I'sq.,  53,  Gracechurch-street, 

E.c: 

Pilkington,    A.    C. ,    Esq.,    Rocklands,    Rainhill, 

I^ncashire. 
Pilkington,     R.     A.,     Esq.,    Eccleslone    (i range, 

Prescot,   Lanes. 
Pluml)e,  Rowland,  F^sq.,   13,  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 
Pollock,  Sir  F".,  Bart.,  48,  Great  Cumtx-rland  Place, 

W. 
Poynter,  Sir  E.  J.,  Bart.,    P.R.A.,  88,   Knight.s- 

bri<lge,  S.W. 


Ralli,    Mrs.   S.,    St.    Catherine's   Lodge,    Hove, 

Sussex. 
Ralli,  P.,  Esq.,  17,  Belgrave  Square,  S.W. 
Rawlinson,  W.  G.,  Esq.,  Hill  Lodge,  New  Road, 

Campden  Hill,  W. 


List  of  Suijs<  kiiuirs. 
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Kci.l,    l'i..l.    I.   S.,   Liii.I).,  Ciius  Cillciie,   C.im- 

l.ri.l^;.•. 
Kciulall,   Tin.-  Kcv.  (i.  H.,  Litt.I).,  Charlcrliouso, 

( iixlalinini^. 
Kiihar.U.  1 1".   P.,  Ks-i,  Wa.lh  am  (■..Ik^c,  ( )xf(.r.l. 
Kitlimond,    Tin-   Kij^hi    l\iv.    Ilic   |{i>l).i|>  ..f,   ihc 

kciii-ry,  Sianhiipc  K.S.O.,  C".   Diirliaiu. 
K..l.l>,  Mr^. .  4(>.  Kuiland  dale,  S.W. 
Kiilurt-.  {'{•>(.    \\  .    Khys,  Tho  Inivirsily,  Leeds. 
k-.M-Ury.  The  U.^ht  H.-n.  the  Marl  uf.  K.c;..  The 

Ditrdans,   I'.p^nm. 
K..ihsihdd.  The    Ki^hl    ILm.    I...rd,    14S,    I'icca- 

<lilly,  \V. 
Knthscliilil,   Me>>r-N.  N.  M., and  Sons,  New  Court, 

I.e. 

Rothschild,  The  Hon.  Walter,  148,  Piccadilly,  \V. 
Kotloii,  Sir  !.,  L(>ckwo(Kl,  Irilh  I  lill,  Ciodalmin^. 
Kiiml)ol.l,    Ki^ht    Hon.   Sir    II.,    Hart.,  (l.C.H., 
127,  Sluane  Street,  \V. 

Sandys.  I.  K.,  Ks<).,  Liil.D.,  St.  Johns  Cllegc, 
Canibridije. 

Sauniarez,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  de,  Shruhland 
Park.  CoiKienham,  Suffolk. 

Scott,  C.  P.,  Esq.,  The  Firs,  Fallow  field,  Man- 
chester. 

Scott- Moncrieff,  Colonel  Sir  Colin,  K.C.S.I., 
II,  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Seaman,  Owen,  Esq.,  Tower  House,  Putney, 
S.W. 

Searle,  (1.  von  U.,  Es<j.,  30,  Edith  Road,  West 
Kensington,  W. 

SeclMihm,  Hugh,  F2sq.,  The  Hermitage,  Hitchin. 

Seymour,  Prof.  T.  I).,  Vale  University,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  U.S  A. 

Sliarkey,  L  .\.,  F^sq.,  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

Sharpe,  MissC,  Stoneycroft,  Elstree. 

Shove,  Miss  F2. ,  25,  St.  .Mark's  Ciescent, 
Regent  s  Park,  N.W. 

Simpson,  W.  W.,  Esq.,  Winkley,  Whalley. 

Smith,  Cecil  IL,  Es<q.,  LL.U.,  British  Museum, 
W.C. 

Smith,  Mrs.  C.  IL,  18,  Pearl's  Terrace,  Kensing- 
ton, W. 

Smith,   L  Ci.,  Esfj. 

Sole,  The  Rev.  S.  H.<  Trinity  Rectory,  Chipping 
Norton. 

Stannus,  Hiigli,  Es<|.,  24,  \'ork  House,  Highbury 
Crescent,  N. 

Steinkopff,  F'.,  F2sq.,  47,  Berkeley  Scpiare,  W. 

Stewart,  Mrs.  H.  F.,  The  Malting  House,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Sullivan,  lohn,  F^sq.,  32,  Fitzwilliam  Scpiare, 
Dublin.  ■ 

Tancock,  The  Rev.  C.  C,  D.I).,  The  School, 
Tonbridge. 

Taylor,  The  Rev.  Dr.,  Master  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege,  Cambridge. 


I    Ta)lor,    |.  1;.,   Es<|.,    20,  Kensington  Palate  ( i.ir 

dens,  \\ . 
Teale.  J.    Pri.lgin,    Ev|.,    F.  R.S.,   38.  C.n.kridge 

Street,  Lee<ls. 
Thompson,   .Sir  F.  M.,  K.C.I!.,    Hriii^h  .MiiMiim. 

W.C. 
Thompson,     II.    \'.,    Es<|.,    19,    Porlm.in   .S>pi.ire. 

W. 
Thompson,  1".   I!.,  Ls4|.,  16,  Primrose  Ildl  Road, 

N.W. 
Thursfield.    J.     R.,     Fs<|.,     Fryih,     (;re.il     lUtk 

hami>stead. 
Tod,    .NIrs.    Hedwig,    Denham      (jreen,     Tiiiiiin, 

Fdinburgh. 
Tod,  N     M   .  Es-i  ,  Oriel  College,  (  (sford 
Townshend,  Brian,  1'.m\. ,  29,  Oakwo.,d  Court,  W. 
To/er,   The   Rev.    II.    ]•'.,    iS,   Norhanj  (lanlens, 

Oxfor.l. 
Tuckett,  F.  F.,  F'm|.,  Frcnchay,  Bristol. 
Tuke,    Miss    .Margaret,  Newnham  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

\'.iughan,    IL,    Estj. 

\'aughan,  V..  L. ,  Esq.,  Eton  College. 

\errall,  .\.  W.,   Es<j.,  Litt.D.,   Selwyn  (larden^, 

Candjridge. 
Vince,  J.    H.  llstj.,  Bradfield   College,  Berkshire. 

I    Wace,  Mrs.,  Calverton  House,  Sloney  Stratford. 
Waldstein,  Prof  Charles,  Lilt.D.,  King's  College, 

Cambridge. 
Wandsworth.  The   Right    Hon.    Lonl,    10,  Great 

Stanhope  Street,  W. 
Want.-\ge,  The  Lady,  2,  Carlton  Gardens,  S.W. 
Ward,  John,  Esq.,  F..S..\.,  Lenoxvale,  Belfast. 
Warre,'The  Rev.  E.,  D.  D. ,  Et<m  College,  Wind 

sor. 
Warren,  T.  IL,  FIsq.,  President  of  .Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 
Waierhouse,      Edwin,      Es*].,     Feldemore,     near 

Dorking. 
Wel)er,  Sii.  IL,  M.I).,  10,  Grosvenor  Street,  W. 
Wedgw.>od.  G.,  F:s<].,  Idle  RiKks,  Stone,  Staff. 
Wells,  J.,  Es<).,  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 
Wernher,    lulius,    F"s<).,   82.  Piccadilly,  \N'. 
,    West,  IL  IL,  Es»^.,  CO  R.  W.  West,  Es<i.,  Cas.i 
i        Bianca,  Alassio,  N.  Italy. 
I    Whateley,    .\.    P.,    Esq.,   4,  Southwick  Crescent, 

1      w.  ■ 

j    Wilson,  R.  I).,  Esq.,  38.  Upjier  Brot)k  Street,  W. 
WimlH)rne,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  22,  Arlingt«)n 
Street,  S.W. 
I    Winkworth,  Mrs.,   Holly  Lcwlge,  Cam|xlen   Hill, 
I        W 

i    Wroth,  Warwick,  Esq.,  British  Museum,  W.C. 
I 

j    V.)rke,  \'.  W.,  Es*].,  9  I'pjjer  Brook  St.,  W. 
!    \'ule,  Miss  .\.,  Tarradale  House,  Ro».s-shire. 


DIRFXTORS    OF   THF   SCHOOL. 

1886 — 1904. 

F.    C.    PENROSE,    M.A.,    D.C.L.,  LL.D.,   F.R.S.,   1886— 1S87, 
ERNEST   A.    (;AR1)NER,  U.A.,    1887— 1895. 
CECIL    H.    SMITH,    LL.D.,    1895—1897. 
DAVID    (;.    HOC.ARTH,    M.A.,    1897—1900. 
R.    CARR    BOSANQUET,    M.A.,    1900— 


STUDFx\TS   OF   THE   SCHOOL. 

1886 — 1903. 


Ernest  A.  Gardner, 

David  G.  Hogarth, 

Rupert  Clarke, 

F.  H.  H.  Guillemard, 

Montague  R.  James, 

R.  Klsey  Smith, 

Robert  Weir  Schultz, 
Sidney  H.  Harnsley, 
I.  A.  R.  Munro, 


Formerly  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Craven  University  Student.  Admitted  1886 — 87, 
Director  of  the  School,  1887 — 1895.  Yates  Professor  of 
Archaeology  at  University  College,  London. 

Fellow  and  formerly  Tutor  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and 
first  Craven  Fellow.  Director  of  the  School  1897 — 1900. 
Admitted  1886 — 87.  Re-admitted  (for  work  in  Cvprus) 
1887—88. 

Exeter  College,  Oxford.     Admitted  1886—87. 

(ionville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  First  University 
Reader  in  Cieography.  Admitted  (for  work  in  Cvprus; 
1887-88. 

Fellow  and  late  Tutor  of  King's  College,  Cambridge  ;  Director 
of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum.  Admitted  (for  work  in  Cyprus) 
1887 — 88,  with  grant  of  ;^ioo  from  the  University. 

Professor  of  Architecture  and  Construction,  King's  College, 
London.  Appointed  to  Studentship  by  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  1887—88. 

.Admitted  as  Travelling  Student  and  Gold  Medallist  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  1887—88.  Re-admitted  1888—89,  1889—90. 

Admitted  as  Student  of  the  Royal  Academy,  1887 — 88. 
Re-admitted   1889—90,  1890—91. 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  Admitted  (for 
work  in  Cyprus)  1888 — 89.  Re-admitted  (for  same  purpose) 
1889—90. 


List  oi   Students. 
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U.  Ainol.l  Tubbs, 

lamos  ('..  Frazcr, 

A'llli.iin  I.oriiig, 

W.  J.  W'oodhoiisc, 

(i.  C.  Richards, 

O.  H.  Parry, 

J.  R.  Stainer, 

R.  A.  H.  Hickford-Smith, 

A.  G.  Hather, 

E.  E.  Sikes, 
J.  (",.  Milne, 

H.  Stuart  Jones, 

Miss  Eugenic  Sellers, 

F.  H.  Baker, 

C.  C.  Inge, 
E.  K.  Benson, 

J.  C.  Smith, 
\'.  W.  Vorkc, 


I'cnibrokc  College,  Oxford  ;  Craven  I'nivcrsity  Fellow. 
I'rofrssor  of  Classics  at  Iniversiiy  Ctillege,  Autklan<l.  NX. 
Ailniuird  (for  work  in  Cyprus)  i888-t!<j.  Keadtnitied  fi»r 
same  purpose)  i88<;     ijo. 

Fellow  (if  Tiinity  College,  Cambridge.  Admitted  |88«>  -<>o, 
with  grant  of  j[jao  from  the  I'niveisiiy  of  Cambridge  tr» 
» ollcct  material  for  ( omiiuntary  on  I'ausanias. 

Fate  Fillow  of  King  s  College,  Cambridge.  Examiner  in 
the  Bo.ird  of  Education.  Warden  of  the  (ioldsmiths' 
College.  Secretary  of  the  School  1897-  KX>3.  Appointed  to 
Cambridge  .Studentshij),  1889—90.  Re-admitted  as  Craven 
University  Student,  i8</j     91,   1891— 92,  and  1892-93. 

Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Professor  of  (ireek  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  .Sydney,  N.S.W.  Formerly  Lecturer  in  Ancient 
History  and  Political  Philosophy  at  the  University  of 
St.  Andrew's.  Appointed  to  Oxford  Studentship,  1889— <>o. 
Re-admitted  as  Craven  University  Fellow,  1891 — 92  and 
1892-93. 

Late  Fellow  of  Hertford  College  ;  Lecturer  at  Oriel  College, 
t)xford.  Formerly  Professor  of  (ireek  at  University 
College,  Cardiff.  Admitted  as  Craven  University  Fellow, 
1889—90.      Re-admitted    1890—91. 

Magdalen  College,  O.xford.  Archbishop's  Missioner  to  the 
Nestorian  Christians.     Admitted  1889—90. 

Magdalen  College,  O.xford.     .\dmitted   1889—90. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Admitted  1889—90. 

Late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge  ;  .Assistant  .NLister 
at  Winchester  College.  Admittetl  1889—90.  Re-admitted 
1891 — 92.  on  appointment  to  the  Cambridge  .Studcntshij) 
1892 — 93  as  Prendergast  Creek  .Student  ;  and  again, 
1893 — 94,  as  Cambridge  Student. 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  .St.  Johns  College,  Cambridge. 
.Appointed  to  Cambridge  .Studentship,  1890—91. 

Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  Examiner  in  the  Board  of 
Education.     .Appointed  to  O.xford  Studentship,  1890—  91. 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Director 
of  the  British  School  at  Rome.  .Admitted  as  Craven 
University  Fellow,  1890-91.     Readmitted  1892-93. 

Admitted  1890 — 91.     (Mrs.  S.  Arthur  .Strong.) 

Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  Assistant  >LTSter  at  Malvern 
College.     Admitted   1891—92. 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Appointed  1891—92  to  tl.e  Oxford 
Studentship. 

Kings  College,  Cambridge.  .Admitted  1891  —  92,  with  grant 
of  ^loo  from  the  Worts  Fund  at  Cambridge;  1892—93 
on  appointment  to  the  Cambridge  Studentship  ;  1893—94 
as  Craven   Student  ;  and  1894  —  93  as   Prendergast  Student. 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  .Admitted  1891—92.  Re-admitted 
1895  —  96.  • 

Late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Admitted  1892  — 
93.     Re-admitted   1893-94. 
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J    L.  Myrcri, 

R.  J.  G.  Mayor, 
R.  Carr  Bosanqiict. 

J.  M.  Checlliam, 

E.  R.  Hc\an, 
A.  V.  KiiuUay, 

T.  Duncan, 

J.  E.  l}l•ook^, 

H.  Awdry, 

Duncan  Mackenzie, 

Archibald  1'aters.on, 
Charles  R.  R.  CI. irk, 

C.  C.  Edgar, 

F.  R.  Earp, 

F.  A.  C.  Morrison, 

H.  H.Wcst, 

Miss  C.  A.  Hutton, 

I'ictcr  Rodeck, 

J.  G.  C.  Anderson, 

J.  \V.  Crowfoot, 

\V.  \V.  Reid, 

A.  E.  Henderson, 


Student  and  Lecturer  of  Christ  Church,  and  late  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Admitted  1892—93.  Re- 
admitted 1893 — 94'  '^"f^  '^94—95  'IS  Craven  Fellow. 

Late  F"cl!ow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Examiner  in  the 
Board  of  Education.     Admitted    1892 — 93. 

Trinity  College, Cambridge.  Assistant  Director  of  the  School, 
1899— ifx>o.  Director  since  1900.  Admitted  1892 — 93. 
Re-admitted  as  ("ra\en  University  Student  1894 — 95, 
1895 — 96,  and  1896--97. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford.  .Xdmittcd  on  appointment  to  the 
Oxford    Studentship.     1892—93. 

New  College,  (Oxford.       Admitted  1893 — 94. 

Sent  out  from  .Aberdeen  by  the  L'nited  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland.     Admitted    1894 — 95. 

Sent  out  from  Aberdeen  by  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Admitted 
1894—95. 

St.  Peters  College,  Cambridge.  Admitted  1894 — 95.  Re- 
admitted  as   Associate    1896 — 97. 

New  College,  Oxford.  Assistant  Master  at  Wellington 
College.      .Admitted   1894-95. 

Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  X'ienna.  Admitted  1895—6. 
Re-admitted  1896 — 97,  1897—98  and  189S—  99. 

University  of  Edinburgh.    Admitted  1895 — 9^- 

Appointed  1895 — 96,  and  re-appointed  1896 — 97,  by  the 
^Lanaging  Committee   to  an   Architectural   Studentship. 

Oriel  College,  Oxford.  English  Member  of  the  Cataloguing 
Committee,  Ghi/ch  Museum.  Admitted  1895^96,  and 
re-admitted  1896 — 97  (as  Craven  University  Fellow), 
1897—98  and    1898 — 99. 

Late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.    Admitted  1896 — 97 

Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  Admitted  (as  Prendergast  (ireek 
Student)  1896—97. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Admitted    1896 — 97. 

Girton  College,  Cambridge.     Admitted  1896 — 97. 

Architect  to  Arab  Monuments  Committee,   Cairo.     Admitted 

189^) — 97  as  Travelling  Student  and  Gold  Medallist  of  the 

Royal  .Academy. 
Late    Fellow    of    Lincoln    College,  Student   and   Lecturer  of 

Christ  Church,  Oxford.      Admitted   (as  Craven   University 

Fellow)  1896—97. 
Brasenose   College,   Oxford.      Education   Department,   Cairo. 

Formerly  Lecturer  in  Classics,  Mason  College,  Birmmgham. 

Admitted,  on  appointment  to  the  Oxford  Studentship,  1896 

— 97.     Re-admitted  1897—98. 

Universities  of  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh.  Admitted,  as 
holder  of  Blackie  Travelling  Scholarship,  1896 — 97. 

Owen  Jones  Student  of  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
Admitted  1897—98.  Re-admitted  1898—99,  1901—02,  and 
1902—03. 


List  ov  STuniixTS. 
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W.  A.  Curtis, 
A.  J.  Spilslniiy, 

K.  H.  Hoarc, 

J.  C  .  Law  son, 

C".  I).  Kdmoncis, 
J.  H.  Ma^^.llall, 

Clement  Giitth, 
V.  H.  Welch, 

T.  D.  Atkinson, 

J.  K.  Kothcrinj^Iiani, 

J.  H.  Hopkinson, 

S.  C.  Kaincs-Sniith, 

Miss  O.  C.  Koliler, 
D.  Theodore  Vyfc, 

K.  T.  Frost, 
K.  I).  Wells, 
J.  ff.  Hakcr  Tenoyre, 

Marcus  N.  Tod, 

F.  W.  Hasluck, 

C.  Heaton  Coniyn, 
Miss  H.  L.  Lorimer, 


Baroness   E.   Rosendrn- 
Lehn, 


Hcriot  Scholar  of  Edinburgh  I'niscrsity.     Admitted  1897  —  98. 

Queen's  College,  Oxforcl.  Admitted  1897- 98,  on  ap|)ointment 
to  the  ()\f()rd  Studentship. 

Ma^^dalen  Colle},'e,  O.sfortl.  Ailmiilcd  1897  — 98,  as  Anh. 
tectural  Student. 

Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  I'cmbrokc  College,  Cami)rid>;e. 
Admitted  as  Craven  University  Student,  1898-99.  Re- 
admitted   1899 — 1900. 

Emmanuel  Colle^^e,  Cambrid^je.  Assistant  Master  at  Elstrcc 
School.     Admitted  as  l*render),Mst  Student,  1898—99. 

Kinj,''s  Colle(,'e,  Cambrid};e.  DirCctor-Cieneral  of  the  Archaeo- 
ioj^ical  Survey  of  India.  Admitted,  1898  — 9<;.  Kc-admitted 
as  I'render^ast  Student    I'/x)— 01 

Kin^^'s  Collej^e,  Cambridge.  Lecturer  at  (iirlon  Collc;4e. 
Admitted,  1898—99. 

ALi^^dalen  College,  Oxford.  Assistant  NLastcr  at  I'ocklin^iton 
School.  Admitted  as  Craven  L'nixersity  Fellow,  1898  </» 
Re-admitted  1899-  1900. 

Secretary  of  Cambridj^c  Antiquarian  Society.  Admitted  a- 
Architectural  Student,  1898—99. 

Mcrton  and  NLi^dalen  Collcj^cs,  Oxford.  Admitted  on  ai)|)oint- 
ment  to  Oxford  Studentship,  1898-99. 

University  College,  Oxford.  Lecturer  in  (ireek,  I'niver^ity  of 
15irmin),diam.  Admitted  as  Craven  University  Fellow, 
1 899  -  I  i/x)  and  1 900-   o  1 . 

Ma^'dalcne  Collej,'e,  Cambrid^^c.  .Xdmittcd  1899 — n/X).  on 
appointment  to  Cambrid^(c  Studentship. 

Girton  Collej,'e,  Cambridge.     Admitted  1S99  — 1900. 

Admitted  1899 — 1900,  on  appointment  to  Architectuial 
Studentship.     Architect  to  the  Cretan  Exploration  Fund. 

Hrasenose  College,  Oxford.  Admitted  on  appointment  to  the 
Oxford  Studentship,  1900  —  01. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Admitted  on  appointment  to 
the  Architectural  Studentship,  1900—01. 

Keble  College,  Oxford.  Secretary  and  Librarian  of  tlu 
Society  for  I'romotmg  Hellenic  Studies.  Sei  retary  to  the 
British  S(  hools  in  Athens  and  Komc.     Admitted   u/x)— or. 

Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford;  Craven  University 
P'ellow  ;  Assistant-Director  of  the  Schot)l  Admiticil  on 
appointment  to   "  Senior  .Studentship,"  i<;oi   02. 

Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Admitted  on  appoint 
ment  to  Cambridge  Studentship,  1901  —  02.  ke-admitted 
i(;o2-o3. 

F".R.LH.A.  Admitted  on  a|)pointment  to  the  Architectuial 
Studentship,  1901 — 02.     Re-admitted  1903-04. 

Girton  College,  Cambridge.  Classical  Tutor  of  Somci  \  ille 
College,  Oxford.  Admitted  as  I'feiffer  Tra\clling  Student. 
1901  —  02. 

Royal  Holloway  College,  and  University  College,  London 
Admitted  1901 — 02. 
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A.  p.  Oppe, 

W.  L.  H.  Duckworth, 

C.  T.  Currelly, 

R.  Mc(j.  Dawkins, 
E.  S.  Forster, 

A.  J.  B.  Wace, 

E.  W.  Webster, 

J.  F.  Fulton, 
E.  F.  Reynolds, 
O.  B.  Caspari, 

J.  L.  Stokes, 

Miss  M.  K.  Welsh, 


New  College,  Oxford.  Lecturer  in  Greek  at  St.  Andrew's 
University.     Admitted  1901 — 02. 

Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  University  Lecturer  in 
Physical  Anthropology.     Admitted  1902 — 03. 

Victoria  College,  Toronto.  Assistant  to  Professor  Flinders 
Petrie,  under  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  Admitted 
1902—03.     Re-admitted  1903-04. 

Scholar  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  Craven  Travelling 
Student.     Admitted  1902 — 03.     Re-admitted  1903-04. 

Bishop  Frazer's  Scholar,  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Admitted  on 
appointment  to  the  Oxford  Studentship,  1902 — 03.  Re- 
admitted 1903-04. 

Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  Prendergast 
Student.     Admitted  1902 — 03.     Re-admitted  1903-04. 

Taylorian  Scholar  in  German.  Fellow  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford.     Admitted  1902—03. 

Soane  Student.     Admitted  1902 — 03. 

Admitted  1902 — 03. 

Scholar  of    Corpus     Christi     College,     Oxford.     University 

Scholar  in  German.     Admitted  1903-04. 
Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  Admitted  1903-04. 

Newnham  College,  Cambridge.  Holder  of  the  Marion  Ken- 
nedy Scholarship.     Admitted  1903-04. 


ASSOCIATES   OF   THE   SCHOOL. 


Professor  J.  B.  Bury,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Admitted  1895 — 96- 

Rev.  A.  H.  Cruickshank,  The  College,  Winchester.     Admitted  1895 — 96. 

Arthur  J.  Evans,  L.L.D.,  Keeper    of    the    Ashmolean    Museum,    Oxford.       Admitted 

F.R.S.  1895—96. 

Ambrose  Poynter,  Admitted  1896 — 97. 

J.  E.  Brooks,  A  former  Student  of  the  School.     Admitted  1896 — 97. 

J.  L.  Myres,  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  a  former  Student  of  the 

School.     Admitted  1896 — 97. 

Professor  E.  A.  Gardner,    Formerly  Director  of  the  School.     Admitted  1897 — 98. 
MA    D  D      '  '  [   Professor  of  History,  Robert  College,  Constantinople. 

Miss  Louisa  Pesel,  Directress  of  the  Royal  Hellenic  School  of  Needlework. 
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Extractdi from  a  rfCfnt  report  nf  the  present  Director  to  the   Mtinagitig   Coniiiiittee. 

UnI)K.R  an  ideal  system  most  students  would  s[)end  two,  some  three,  seasons  in 
(Ireece,  devotini;  the  first  year  to  i^enerat  studies,  the  second  to  some  special  suhject. 

During  the  first  year  a  man  need  not  lose  sight  of  his  special  subject,  hut  in 
most  eases  it  would  pay  him  to  adopt  something  like  the  following  programme  : 

[August  and]  .SV//fw/vr.  In  Berlin  (Munich,  Dresden)  to  become  familiar  wiili 
spoken  (ierman  and  so  be  able  to  profit  by  some  of  the  3  or  4  courses  of 
lectures  given  by  the  Secretaries  of  (Jerman  and  Austrian  Institutes. 

October.  Arrive  in  (ireece.  Face  the  difficulties  of  language  and  travelling.  See 
Olympia,  Delphi,  Mycenae,  Kpidaurus,  the  Heraeum  near  Argos,  before  the 
rains  begin  in  November. 

About  Not'emher  15.  Settle  down  in  Hostel  for  3  or  4  months  of  steady  work  on 
sites  and  in  Museums,  attending  some  of  the  half-dozen  available  courses  of 
lectures,  and  making  frecjuent  short  excursions  into  the  country,  by  train, 
bicycle,  carriage,  or  on  mule-back.     A  bicycle  is  invaluable. 

This  residence  in  the  Hostel,  with  occasional  absences  for  a  few  nights  in 
the  country,  should  last  until  the  beginning  or  middle  of  March  according  to 
the  season. 

Afarch,  April.     Travel,  study  ancient  sites. 

If  possible  join  one  of  the  island-cruises  to  which  Professor  Gardner  and 
Professor  Dorpfeld  have  hospitably  admitted  students  in  the  past. 

May,  June.  Begin  to  concentrate  attention  on  special  work  :  r.f.  a  man  may  a  ist 
in  excavations,  with  a  view  to  working  upon  the  results  during  the  coming  .ar 
and  excavating  with  more  or  less  complete  control  or  independence  in  his 
second  summer  :  or  he  may  explore  a  given  district  in  (ireece  or  Asia  Minor, 
an  island  or  group  of  islands  :  or  he  may  work  his  way  homewards  through  a 
number  of  Museums  in  Italy,  Austria  and  (lermany  :  or  attend  Mau's  summer- 
course  of  lectures  at  PomiK-ii  and  afterwards  spend  some  months  in  Rome  and 
thecooler  Etruscan  cities.  In  the  latter  case  he  will  do  well  to  attach  himself 
to  the  British  School  at  Rome  (Palazzo  Odescalchi),  where  a  library  is  being 
formed  and  advice  and  information  may  be  obtained. 

For  the  second  year  it  is  impossible  to  formulate  a  definite  scheme.  It  should 
be  devoted  almost  entirely  to  special  work  in  a  narrower  field. 

The  course  here  suggested  must  be  modified  in  different  ways  to  suit  each  case. 
There  will  always  be  men  who,  like  most  of  the  French  students,  are  already 
specialists  in  some  branch  of  classical  learning  and  only  seek  fresh  material  for 
research.  On  the  other  hand  there  will  be  others  who  wish  to  see  something  of 
all  sides  of  ancient  life,  to  visit  sites  and  battle  fields,  illuminating  and  colouring 
their  past  reading  and  fitting  themselves  for  general  classical  teaching  :  but  have 
no  time  for  minute  archaeological  studies. 

It  is  evident  that  in  each  year  the  methods  and  matter  of  the  teaching  at  the 
School  must  be  adaptetl  to  the  re(iuirements  of  the  students.  Students  from 
English  universities  will  never  have  the  love  of  formal  lectures  which  distinguishes 
those  from  America,  and  where  the  numbers  are  small  it  will  often  be  l)etter  to 
teach,  as  Dr.  Wolters  has  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  by  means  of  infornial  visits  ttt 
sites  and  Museums. 
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RULES    AND    REGULATIONS 

OF    THE 

BRITISH    SCHOOL   AT   ATHENS. 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

I.  The  first  aim  of  the  School  shall  be  to  promote  the  study  of  f  Ireek  archaeology  in  all  its 
departments,  .\mong  these  shall  lie  (i)  the  study  of  Greek  art  and  architecture  in  their  remains  of 
every  period  ;  (ii)  the  study  of  inscriptions  ;  (iii)  the  exploration  of  ancient  sites  ;  (iv)  the  tracing 
of  ancient  roads  and  routes  of  traffic. 

n.  Besides  being  a  School  of  Archeology,  it  shall  be  also,  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense, 
a  School  of  Classical  Studies.  Every  period  of  the  Cireek  language  and  literature,  from  the  earliest 
age  to  the  jiresent  day,  shall  be  considered  as  coming  within  the  province  of  the  School. 

HI.  The  School  shall  also  be  a  centre  at  which  information  can  be  obtained  and  books 
consulted  by  British  travellers  in  Greece. 

IV.  For  these  purposes  a  Library  shall  be  formed,  and  maintained,  of  archceological  and  other 
suitable  books,  including  maps,  plans,  and  photographs. 

THE  SUBSCRIBERS. 

\'.     The  following  shall  be  considered  as  Subscribers  to  the  School  : — 
(i)     Donors  of  ;^io  and  upwards. 
(2)     Annual  Subscribers  of  £\  and  upwards  during  the  period  of  their  subscription. 

VI.  A  corporate  body  subscribing  not  less  than  ;^50  a  year,  for  a  term  of  years,  shall,  during 
that  term,  have  the  right  to  nominate  a  member  of  the  .Managing  Committee. 

VH.  A  meeting  of  Subscribers  shall  be  held  in  October  of  each  year,  at  which  each  Subscriber 
shall  have  one  vote.  A  subscribing  corporate  body  may  send  a  representative.  At  this  meeting  a 
report  from  the  Managing  Committee  shall  be  presented,  including  a  financial  statement  apd 
selections  from  the  reports  of  the  Director  and  Students  for  the  season.  At  this  meeting  shall  also 
be  annually  elected  or  re-elected  the  Treasurer  and  the  Secretary  of  the  School,  two  Auditors,  and 
four  members  of  the  Managing  Committee,  in  place  of  those  retiring,  under  Rule  XIII.  (3). 

VIII.  Special  meetings  of  Subscribers  may,  if  necessary,  be  summoned  by  the  Managing 
Committee. 

IX.  Subscribers  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  any  reports  that  may  be  published  by 
the  School,  to  use  ihe  Library,  and  to  attend  the  public  meetings  of  the  School,  whenever  they  may 
be  in  Athens. 

THE  TRUSTEES. 

X.  The  property  of  the  School  shall  be  vested  in  three  Trustees,  who  shall  be  appointed  for 
life,  except  as  hereinafter  provided.  Vacancies  in  the  number  of  Trustees  shall  be  filled  up  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Subscribers. 

XL  In  the  event  of  a  Trustee  becoming  unfit,  or  incapable  of  acting,  he  may  be  removed  from 
his  office  by  a  majority  of  three-fourths  of  those  present  at  a  special  meeting  of  Subscribers 
summoned  by  the  Managing  Committee  for  that  purpose,  and  another  Trustee  shall  by  the  same 
majority  be  appointed  in  his  place. 

XII.  In  the  event  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  a  Trustee  occurring  between  two  annual  meet- 
ings, the  Managing  Committee  shall  have  the  power  of  nominating  another  Trustee  to  act  in  his 
place  until  the  next  annual  meeting. 

THE  MANAGING  COMMITTEE. 

XIII.  The  Managing  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  following  :— 

(i)     The  Trustees  of  the  School. 

(2)  The  Treasurer  and  Secretary  of  the  School. 

(3)  Twelve  Members  elected  by  the  Subscribers  at  the  annual  meetings.     Of  these, 

four  shall  retire  in  each  year,  at  first  by  lot,  afterwards  by  rotation.      Members 
retiring  are  eligible  for  re-election. 

(4)  The  miyiibers  nominated  by  corporate  bodies  under  Rule  VI. 

XIV.  The  Committee  shall  have  control  of  all  the  affiiirs  of  the  School,  and  shall  decide  any 
dispute  that  may  arise  l)etween  the  Director  and  Students.  They  shall  have  power  to  deprive  any 
Student  of  the  use  of  the  school-building. 

X\'.  The  Committee  shall  meet  as  a  rule  once  in  every  two  months ;  but  the  Secretary  or 
Treasurer  may,  with  the  approval  of  two  members  of  the  Committee,  summon  a  special  meeting 
when  necessary. 
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W  I.  Due  tii>liii'  iif  every  mcflin^  shall  t>c  si-nl  |i>  facli  incmlK.T  <if  tlic  Coinniillci;  l>y  it 
s;inimons  si^jucil  l>y  the  Secretary.      Three  meinljers  of  ihe  C'iminittee  shall  Ix'  a  i|Ui>rtini. 

W'll.      In  case  of  an  c«|iialily  of  votes,  the  Chairman  shall  have  a  soconil  or  casting  vote. 

Will.  In  the  event  of  vacancies  occurrinjj  among  the  officers  or  on  the  Corr.nnttce  l»ct\veen 
the  annual  elections,  they  n>ay  l)c  provisionally  tilled  up  liy  the  Contmiltcc  until  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

STUDI-.NT.S  ANT)  A.SSoCI.VTK.S. 

\1.\.     The  Students  shall  ctmsist  of  the  following  :  - 

(1)  Holders  of  travelling  fellowships,  stiidenlships,  or  scholarships  al  an\  I 'ni\ersiiy  of 

the  Uiiitetl  Kingdon)  or  ol   the  Uritish  Colonies. 

(2)  Travelling  Students  sent  out  l>y  the  Royal  Academy,  the  Ko\al  Institute  of  Hiiiish 

.\rchitects,  or  other  similar  Ixxlies. 

(3)  ()tluT    persons   who  shall    satisfy  the    Managing  Committee    that    the)-    are    duly 

(jualilied  to  \k:  admittetl  to  the  privileges  of  the  .School. 

No  person  shall  l>e  admitted  as  a  Siiiilent  who  does  not  inleiul  to  re.side  at  least  three  months  in 
Cicek  lands. 

.W.  Stutlents  attached  to  the  School  will  l>e  e\|>ccted  to  pursue  sonic  definite  course  r>f  stmly 
or  research  in  a  department  of  llellenic  studies,  and  to  write  in  each  season  a  report  upon  their 
work.  Such  rejxirls  shall  he  sul)nntled  to  the  Director,  shall  liy  him  l>e  forwar<ied  U>  the  .Managing 
Committee,  and  may  l>e  puMished  by  the  Committee  if  and  as  they  think  proper. 

\XI.  Intending  Students  are  required  to  apply  to  the  .Secretary.  They  will  \>e  regarded  as 
Students  from  the  date  of  their  admission  \>y  the  Committee  to  the  31st  day  of  ()ciol»er  next 
fi>llowing  ;  l)ut  any  .Student  admitted  l>etween  July  1st  and  ()ctol>er  31st  in  any  )ear  shall  continue 
to  be  regarded  as  a  Student  until  ()ctol>er  31st  of  the  following  year. 

X.XII.  The  Managing  Committee  nviy  elect  as  .Associates  of  ihc  .School  any  persons  actively 
engaged  in  study  or  exploration  in  Cireek  lands  ;  and  may  also  elect  as  honorary  members  such 
persons  as  they  may  from  lime  to  lime  think  desirable. 

Will.  Students,  .Associates,  and  honorary  meml)ers,  shall  have  a  riglit  to  u.so  the  Library  of 
the  .Sch(K)l,  and  to  attend  all  lectures  given  in  connexion  with  the  School,  free  of  charge. 

WIN'.  Students  shall  Ik.-  expected  to  reside  in  the  Hostel  i)rovided  for  them,  except  with  the 
■ianction  of  the  .Managing  Cumnittee.  i'riority  of  claim  to  acconimodation  in  the  Hostel  siiall  be 
determined  by  the  Committee 

THI-:    DIKKCTOK. 

W\'.  The  Director  shall  l>e  appoinletl  by  the  Managing  Committee,  on  terms  wliich  sliall  be 
agreed  upon  at  the  lime,  f</r  a  jK'riotl  of  not  mure  than  thiee  jears.  lie  shall  be  eligible  for 
re-election. 

X.W  I.  He  shall  have  jiossession  of  the  school-building  as  a  dwelling-house  ;  but  Students  ..f 
the  Sch<x)l  shall  have  a  righi  to  the  use  of  the  Library  at  all  reasonable  limes. 

W\TI.  It  shall  Ite  his  duty  (l )  lo  guide  and  assist  the  studies  <'f  Students  and  . Associates  of  the 
School,  affording  them  all  the  ai<l  in  his  power,  and  also  to  see  that  re|>orls  are  <luly  furnished  by 
Students,  in  accordance  with  Rule  \.\.,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secrelar)  lulore  the  end  of 
June  ;   (2)  to  act  as  Kdiior  of  the  .School  .\nnual. 

.XWIII.  ((7)  Public  Meetings  of  the  School  shall  be  held  in  .\thens  during  the  se.is..n,  at 
which  the  Director  and  .Students  of  the  School  sliall  read  iiajiers  on  some  subject  of  siudx  or 
research,  and  make  rei>orls  on  the  work  unilertaken  by  the  School.  {/>)  The  Direciot  shall  deliver 
lectures  to  Students  of  the  School.  Al  least  six  of  such  meetings  ami  lectures  shall  be  held  in  the 
course  of  each  sessii^n. 

XXIX.  He  may  at  Ins  discretion  allow  iK'rsons,  not  .Simlentsof  the  .School,  to  use  the  I.ilirary 
and  attend  his  lectures. 

X.XX.  He  shall  !>e  resident  at  .\lhcns  from  the  l>eginning  of  Noveml)er  in  each  \car  to  the  end 
of  the  following  June,  but  shall  Ik-  at  lil>erly  to  absent  himself  for  short  [K-riods  f..r  purp.>ses  ol 
exploration  or  research. 

XX.XI.  .At  the  end  of  each  season  he  shall  re|>ort  to  ihe  Managing  Committee-  (i)  on  the 
studies  pursued  during  the  season  by  himself  and  by  each  Student  ;  (ii)  on  ilie  stale  of  the  Schi"«l- 
premises  and  the  re|«irs  needed  for  them  ;  (iii)  on  the  state  of  the  Library  and  the  purch.iM  s 
of  IxKtks,  iVc. ,  which  he  may  think  desirable  ;  and  (iv)  on  any  other  matter  affecting  the  interests  ol 
the  School. 

XXXII.  In  case  of  misconduct  the  Director  may  l)c  removed  from  his  office  by  the  M.n.iging 
Committee  by  a  m.njority  of  three  fourths  of  those  present  at  a  meeting  s|Kcially  summoned  lor  the 
purpose.     Of  such  meeting  at  least  a  fortnight's  notice  shall  be  given. 
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rules  for  the  macmillan  hostel. 

XXXIII.  The  Hostel  shall  be  managed  by  the  Students  for  the  time  being,  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Director. 

XXXIV.  The  Director  shall  have  power  tc  exchule  a  Student  from  the  Hostel  in  case  of  mis- 
conduct ;  but  such  exclusion  must  be  immediately  reported  to  the  Managing  Committee. 

XXXV.  The  Students  shall,  until  further  notice,  pay  a  fixed  charge  of  20  drachmas  (paper)  a 
week  for  their  rooms,  this  payment  to  include  fire,  lighting,  and  the  necessary  servants'  wages. 

XXXVI.  Associates  of  the  School,  members  of  the  Committee,  and  ex-directors,  may  be 
admitted  to  residence  in  the  Hostel.  Other  persons,  if  seriously  engaged  in  study  or  research,  may 
be  admitted  by  the  Director  at  his  discretion.  But  no  person  shall  reside  in  the  Hostel  under  this 
rule  to  the  exclusion  of  any  Student  desiring  admission. 

XXX\'II.  The  weekly  charge  for  residents  other  than  Students  shall  be  30  drachmas  (paper) 
until  further  notice. 

XXXVIII.  The  Director  shall  draw  up  further  rules  for  the  internal  management  of  the 
Hostel ;  such  rules  to  be  subiert  to  the  approval  of  the  Managing  Committee. 

RULES    FOR   THE    LIBRARY. 

XXXIX.  The  Director  shall  have  power  to  make  rules  for  the  management  of  the  Library,  its 
use  by  Students,  and  the  like ;  such  rules  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Managing  Committee. 

PUBLICATION. 

XL.  No  publication  whatever,  respecting  the  work  of  the  School,  shall  be  made  without  the 
urevious  approval  of  the  Committee. 

THE   FINANCES. 

XLI.  All  money  received  on  behalf  of  the  School  beyond  what  is  required  for  current 
expenses  shall  be  invested  in  the  names  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees. 

XLII.  The  banking  account  of  the  School  shall  be  placed  in  the  names  of  the  Treasurer  and 
Secretar)-,  who  shall  sign  cheques  jointly. 

XLI  1 1.  The  first  claim  on  the  revenue  of  the  School  shall  be  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
the  School-building,  and  the  payment  of  rates,  taxes,  and  insurance. 

XLIV.  The  second  claim  shall  be  the  salary  of  the  Director,  as  arranged  between  him  and  the 
Managing  Committee. 

XLV.  In  case  of  there  being  a  surplus,  a  sum  shall  be  annually  devoted  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Library  of  the  School  and  to  the  publication  of  a  report ;  and  a  fund  shall  be  formed  from 
which  grants  may  be  made  for  travelling  and  excavation. 

Revised,  1899. 

MAN.\GING   COMMITTEE,    1904— 1905. 


Edwin  Fkeshfield,  Esq.,  LL.D.  V 

Sir  Richard  Jebb,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  M.P.     [-  Trustees. 

George  A.   Macmilla.v,  Esq.,  D.  Litt.,  Chairman.  ) 

D.   B.   Monro,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Provost  of  Oriel.     Appointed  by  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Professor  J.  E.  Sandys,  Litt. D.     Appointed  by  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Sidney  Colvin,  Esq.,  M.A.     Appointed  by  the  Hellenic  Society. 

Reginald  Blomfield,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,'\ 

A.R  A. 
Arthur  J.  Evans,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
Professor  Ernest  Gardner,   M.A. 
Professor  Percy  Gardner,  Litt.  D. 
Miss  Jane  E.   Harrison,  D.Litt.,  LL.D. 
D.  G.  Hogarth,  Esq.,  M.A. 
R.  J.  G.  Mayor,  Esq.,  M.A. 
J.  Lynton  Myres,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Vincent  ^■oRKE,  Esq. 
Cecil  Harcourt  Smith,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
Professor  J.   S.   Reid,  Litt.D. 
I'ROFEssoR  Charles  Waldstein,  Litt.D. 
Walter  Leaf,  Esq.,  Litt.D.,  Hon.  Treasurer,  6,  Sussex  Place,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
John  ff.   Baker-Penoyre,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Secretary,  22,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

DIRECTOR,   1904—1905. 

R.   Carr   Bosanquet,   Esq.,   M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Assistant-Director.  —  M.  N.  ToD,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  Co//ege,  Oxford. 


I  Appointed  by  the  Subscribers. 


iDiitidii   .^Tiiool  at   -<ltljrns. 


This  School  (founded  in  1886)  gives  to  liritish  Students  of  Greek  Archaeology 
and  Art  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  their  researches  in  Greece  itself,  with  command 
of  the  means  which  the  recent  great  advances  of  the  science  have  rendered 
indispensable. 

Athens  is  now  an  archaeological  centre  of  the  first  rank.  The  architecture  of 
Greece  can  nowhere  else  be  studied  to  such  advantage  ;  and  the  concentratiun  in 
the  Athenian  museums  of  numerous  and  most  im])ortant  discoveries  which  ha\e 
taken  place  on  Greek  soil  in  the  last  few  years  has  made  a  personal  knowledge 
of  those  museums  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  for  Hellenic  scholars. 

The  student  requires  two  auxiliaries  when  working  in  Athens.  Firstly,  the  com- 
mand of  an  adequate  library;  and  secondly,  the  advice  of  a  trained  archaeologist, 
residing  on  the  spot,  and  following  the  rai)id  advances  of  the  science,  due  jartly  to 
new  discovery  and  partly  to  the  rearrangement  of  old  materials. 

These  advantages  are  now  provided  for  French,  German,  Austrian,  Amcri(  in, 
and  British  archaeologists,  through  the  Schools  which  their  nationalities  ha\(  es- 
tablished. It  is  also  by  means  of  these  Schools  that  many  excavations  on  d  ek 
soil  have  been  carried  out  ;  and  those  conducted  in  Cyprus,  in  the  Peloponi.^-se, 
in  Melos  and  in  Crete  by  the  British  School  during  the  past  sixteen  Sessions  arc 
an  encouraging  proof  of  the  work  that  may  be  done  in  the  future  if  the  School  he 
adequately  supported. 

Students  are  admitted  free  of  charge.  The  princijjal  conditions  imposed 
are  that  they  shall  pursue  some  definite  course  of  Hellenic  study  or  research, 
residing  for  the  purpose  not  less  than  three  months  in  Greek  lands,  and  that  they 
shall  at  the  end  of  the  Session  write  a  report  of  the  work  which  they  have  done. 
Applications  from  intending  students  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  Jdiin  il. 
BAKKk-rKNovKK,  Esq.,  22,  Albemarle  Street,  W.,  who  will  also  be  happ\  to 
supi)ly   any  further  information. 

Donations  or  annual  subscriptions  to  the  School  are  greatly  needed,  and  will 
be  gladly  received  and  acknowledged  by  the  Hon.  I'reasiirer,  W'ai.ikr  Li  \k,  1".s«|., 
6,  Sussex  i'lace,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

Miiy  1905. 


INDEX. 


Abydos,  vases  from,  23 

Agrinii,  horns  of,  on  cl;iy  tr\l>lct>,  50  ;  in  vn.-.e 

decoration,  207  ;  usc.l  fnr  l)n\v>,  59 
Alnt^oni.-i,  site  of,  164 
'Alexandrian"  art,  1 10  ;  i;rotes(|ues,   loj  f. 

AKios  ytpuf,  151 
Alphabet,  Ionic,  117,  119 
Architectural  design  on  fresco,  41 
'\v(<ptSpos,  meaning  of,  69,  73,  75 
'ApiffTli/Srjs,  75 

AptffTOiroKirfvTtjs,  65,  75 

Arrows,  deposit  of,  3,   59,   61  ;  im  clay  tablets, 

59  f. 
Asclepius,     Triccaeaii,     177;    \vor>liip     of.     at 

Leuctra,  162 
Axe,  double,   in  fresco,  43  ;  on  pottery,  iS.  43, 

105  ;  on  columns,  43 

Baetyi,  worship,  43,  147,  21S 

Baetylic,  pillar,  43 

BaffKavtou,   109 

Bath,  painted,  213 

Beads,   glass  pa^te,    215,    231  ;   lapis   lazuli,    5; 
steatite,  207 

Bidei,  duties  of,  74 

Bird-headed  female  figure,  215 

Boat,  clay  model  of,  197 

Bows,  horn,  59 

Bronze  arrows,  59;  button,  232;  cell,  102 
chisel,  102,  208  ;  flagger,  loS  ;  ewer,  4.  155 
handles,  59  ;  knife,  102,  204  ;  mirror,  5,  229 
saw,  5  ;  sickles,  202  ;  stiletto,  203  ;  twce/er 
202  ;  vase,  208 

Bronze  figurines,  105  ((. 

Biigelkannen,  204,  224,  225 

Bull,  spotted,  Mogaron  of  the,  45 

Burials,  4,  202,  227  f. 

Ci:lt,  breccia,  213  ;  bronze,  102 
Charif'ts,  on  clay  sealings,  57 


Chests,  wooden,  3.  S9 

(hoerus,  Glen  of  iIk,  159,  163  f. 

Clay  base,  234 

Clay  moilel  of  boat,  197 

Clay    sealings,    5,    55,    202  ;    arrows    on,    59  ; 

armed   Cioddess  on,   28  ;    waterfowl    nn,  57  ; 

)>elts  1)11,  57  ;  countermark-,  on,  60  ;  "-hapc  of, 

60 
Clay  tablets,  3,    ^5,    56  ;    pictorial    design^  on, 

57  ff. 
Columnar  sanctuaix  en  lie-.c«>,  41 
Conduits,  water,  52,  54 
Crete,  dialect  of,  S3  f. 
Cross  paiee  as  sign,  28 
Crown,  flctir-dc-lys,  2 

Crystal  cu[),  212  ;  pla<|ue,  213  ;  iptartz,  202 
Cylinder,  engraved,  215 

AmiScTT;;,  73  f. 

Dialect,  Doric  in  inscriptions,  72,  119  ;  lH.;an, 

83  f ;  Laconian,  166,  169,  182,  18S 
Dionysos,  cult  of,  at  Clytheion,  1S2 
Dioscuri,    dedication    to,    iSS  ;    worshijj   i>f,   at 

I'ephno.-,,   162 
Doorways,   Minoan  con>liuction   of,    27,    34  f.  ; 

stucco  ilecoraiion  c)f,  36 
Door  socket,  stone,  203 
Double  axe,  as  a  sign,  28  ;   no  columns,  43  ;  i:i 

froco,  43  ;  on  vase>,  iS,  44,  205 
I  )ouble  signs,  2;'i 
X)o\e-Codde?s,  220,  Zl}, 
Doves  in  clay,  219 
Dove-,  ritual  signification  of,  220 
Dress,  of  Cretan   Sn.ikiClodde—  and  \'o'aiies, 

218  ;  of  Keftians,  156,  212 
Dyme,  S|>artan  tribe  <'f.  7(» 

Egyi-t,  connexion  of.  with  Crete,  5,  24,  157 
Egyptian  va>es  at  Kno-<o-,  5,  24  f 
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Eleocretan  language,  115,  119,  120 
'  Evil  eye,'  charms  against  the,  no  f. 


Kotvv,   I  19 

Kolophon,  quota  contributed  to  Attic  tribute,  82 


Faience,  figures,  31  ;  inlays,  27  ;  ox,  leg  of,  31 
Figurines,  bronze,  105  ff.  ;  terracotta,  112,  204, 

211,  212,  217 
'  Fillers,'  206,  214 
'  Fireboxes,'  204,  205 
Flowers,  in  frescoes,  45  ;  in  vase  decoration,  8, 

13,  193,  209,  211 
Frescoes,   restoration  of,    2  ;  colour  scheme  of, 

41  ;  designs  of,  41,  43,  45 
Frieze,  limestone,  39 

Gems,  island,  151  f. 

Gerenia,  site  of,  163 

rjxoAi,  a  winnowing  fork,  96 

Goats,  Cretan  wild,  59,  207 

Goddess,  on  clay  sealing,  28,  223  ;  on  cylinder, 

215 
Gold  foil,  31,  202 
Gypsum  blocks,    29,    33,   54  ;  door-jambs,    34  ; 

inlay  on  vases,  22  ;  lining-slabs,  29,  35  ;  piers, 

36 

II,  replaces  medial  io/a  in  Laconian  dialect,  169, 

1S8 
Hair,  arrangement  of,  41,  212,  218 
Hairpin,  gold,  5 
Herm,  white  marble,  163 
'  Hellenistic'  reliefs,    145 
Hoe,  Egyptian,  140  ff. 
Horns  of  Agrimi,  59,  207 
'  Horns  of  Consecration,'  41  ;  in  fresco,  41,  43 


Lamp,  clay,  204,  211  ;  steatite,  204  ;  stone,  32, 

215  ;  in  A'er/u's,  221 
Larnakes,  shapes  of,  227 
Larnax-burial,  225,  228  f. 
Lead,  fragment  of,  2  r  5 
Liknon,    144  f. 
Lilies,  in  vase  decoration,  7 
Limestone,  frieze,  39  ;  pavement,  47 
Linear  script,    13 
Lion  on  clay  sealing,  61 
Lion-guarded  divinities,  28,  223 
Loom-weight,  202 

MaCHAON,  shrine  of,  at  Gerenia,  164,  177 

MafTttAos,  102 

Masons'  marks,  Knossos,  34 

Masonry,  'cyclopean,'  5  ;  ashlar,  208  ;  Hellenic, 

161  ;  polygonal,   at  Jannitza,    165  ;    Roman, 

162 
'  Melian'  vases,  31,  151  f.,  195 
Mother-Goddess,  cult  of,  in  Crete,  222  f. 
Mules,  used  in  ploughing,  133 
Muliers,  202 

Mycenaean,  belt,  150,  156  ;  waist,  157,  212 
'  Mycenaean '   vases,    at    Knossos,    8,    21  ;    in 

Egyptian    fresco,    155  ;    at   I'alaikastro     194, 

207,  20S,  226 

Neoi.iihic  deposit,  at  Knossos,  2,  22,  24,  25 
Neolitiiic  vases,  20,  22,  26,  48 

Nisyros,  102 


Idomeneus,  tomb  of,  5 
Inheritance,  law  of,  at  Karpathos,  102 
Ino-Fasiphae,  oracle  of,  161,  173 
Ifa,  Homeric  site  of,  165 

Ivory  stamp,  19S  ;  sceptre  ends  {?),  230  ;  statu- 
ettes, 215 
'iwyiKhs  (p6pos,   79 


Ohes,  at  Sparta,  75  f. 

Obsidian,  fragment  of,  202 

(Jil  jars,  40  ;  vats,  36,  40 

(?)live  sjiray  on  fresco,  45 

Ox,  leg  of,  in  faience  ;  ear  of,  in  steatite,  207 

Oxen,  used  in  ploughing,  134  f. 

Ostrich  egg,  202 


Kamares  pottery,   at   Knossos,  8  ;  at   Kousso- 

lakkos,  210;  red  paint,  209 
Karpathos,  dialect  of,  83  ff.  ;  law  of  inheritance 

in,  102 
Kaselles,   Knossos,  36,  40,  45 
Keftiu,  dress  of,  156,  212 
Kenioi,  220  f. ;  cups  attacheil  to,  221  ;  lamp  in, 

221  ;  covers  of,  221  ;  ritual  use  of,  221 
Knives,  102,  204 


Pai'VRUS  design  on  vases,  229 

Pavement,     limestone,     47  ;      ironstone,     48  ; 

cement,  56,  62  ;  stamped  earth,  48 
T\r\Kohipofx.a,  205 
I'harae,  site  of,  165  f. 
♦  u»cio,  205 

I'ictographic  scrii)t,  13,  57  f. 
rillars,    sacred,   220,   223  ;    supporting   liknon, 

144 
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rillarb.iscs.  215 

I'ithoi,  3.  32,  47,    213;  knobl>c<l,    10,    11  ;  in- 

scribed,  161  ;  store,  36 
riuiiyh,  Kj,'ypiian,  127  ff. 

I'orphyry,  bowl  of,  5  ;  iniitalion  of,  in  fresco,  42 
i'osei<ion,  Tacnarian,  177 
raesob,   piiiax   fioiu,    148  ;    inscriptions    from, 

115  f. 
i'ritsiKin^s,  Minonn,  2,  43 

Rkd  I'Alxr,  Kamarcs,  209 

Reliefs,  69  ;  Hellenistic,  145 

King-dance,  219,    223,    224  ;  representation    of, 

on  a  ring,  224 
Roofs,  clay,  of  houses,  205 
Rope  pallcrn,  on  pilhoi,  1 1 

2opioi,  in  Attic  Tribute  LiNt,  102 

Saw,  in  tomb^4 

Sealings,  clay,  with   pictographic  script,  3,  55  ; 

with  pictorial  designs,  28,  57,  59,  207,  223 
Seal-stones,  lentoid,  231  ;  of  gretn  stone,  204; 

steatite,  202 
Sickles,  bronze,  202 

Signs,  compound,  28  ;  '  branch,'  28,  34 
Sledge,  wooden,  from  Egypt,  139 
Snake-Goddess,  shrine  of,  at    Knossos,  26,  44  ; 

at  Palaikastro,  217  f.  ;  dress  of,  218  f.,  223 
Spartan  tribes,  number  of,  75  ;  nomenclature  of, 

76 
2<paipf7s,  dual  meaning  of,  72 
Star,  used  as  sign,  29 
Statue,    Roman   female  portrait,  100  ;  of  Nike, 

160  ;  terminal  figure  of  Pan,  147 
Steatite  bead,  207  ;  bowl,  231  ;  car  of  ox,  207  • 

mould,  215  ;  jirism-seal,  202 
Stone  basin,  197 
Strainer,  209 
Swans  on  cylinder,  215 


TAfKOKAlHAisiA  on  fresco,  41 

Terracotta    figures,    grotes<|uc,    108,   112   f.  ;  at 

I'alaikastro,  204,  211,  212,  217 
I'halamae,  site  of,  161 
Timber  staircase,  293 
Tomb  of  Dioscuii,  163 
Tomb,   royal,    at    Knossos,    1,5;  chnmlxrr,  4  ; 

pit,    5;    shafts,    5;  at    ra   'ZWriyixa,    196   f . , 

202  ;  larnax,  227  f. 
Tree  on  engraved  cylimkr,  215 
Triton,  on  a  vase,   151  ;  ..n  an  i^I.^nd  gem,  152 
Triton-shells,  197,  202 

V.\st:  decoration,  architectonic,  5;  geometrical, 
21,  52,  148,  152,  198,  226  ;  floral,  8,  13,  193, 
209  ;  human,  figure,  149  ;  monochrome,  6, 
21;  polychrome,  2,  6,  14,  16,  18,  193,209  f., 
211  ;  'tendril' pattern,  209  ;  '  ripple' d<>.,  209  ; 
rope  do.,  I  I 

\'.-\se  handles,  202 

Vase  shapes,  8,  10,  14,  ifjS,  200,  201,  202,  206, 
210,  225  ;  double.  224  ;  new,  202,  206,  225  ; 
'stirrup,'  4;    '  Vaphio,'  210 

Vases,  bronze,  4,  155,  208;  eggshell,  11,  14, 
18,  211;  fictile,  imitating  meial,  14;  im- 
ported. Egyptian,  5  ;  Cycladic,  23  ;  '  Meli.-in,' 
31,  152;   Rheneian,  150  f. 

\'at,  oil,  36,  40 

Votary  in  terracotta,  218 

Wall  painting's,  Knossos,  2,  41,  43,  45 

Well  of  Seilenos,  160 

Winnowing  basket,  140 

Winnowing  fan,  142 

Winnowing  fork,  196 

Wooden  lock,  102 

Zfi'S  KaTaiSaTTjj,    worship  of,  172 


Kl'   II\M>    (I    W     \M)    SON-^,    T.IMIIKI' 

T.KKAii  ->ikii:t  mil,  r.c,    \\i> 
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